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By SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent. 








MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the article, “ Docu- 
ments relating to the Knights Templars,” 
in your last number, (March, 1858,) I ob- 
serve two words in page 289, in reference 
to which there is a note to the effect that 
the meaning of these terms is at present 
unknown.” These words are sakadrace 
and barhude, and they occur in the In- 
ventory of the furniture in the Dormitory 
of the brethren. In the next page, saka- 
drace is again mentioned, in company with 
the lotoriwm, or washing-basin, and the 
clothsak, which in all probability was the 
*clean-clothes bag,” afterwards known as 
the cloth-bag, in the seventeenth century. 

I would suggest, though of course with 
some diffidence, that sakadrace was the 
early English name for a “ soiled-clothes 
bag ;” and that its derivation is from sak, 
a bag, and drace, or some other such word, 
akin to the German dreck, “ dirt.” 

The barhude, I have little doubt, was 
the bearhood, a stand or tree for support- 
ing the hood when not worn. This would 
be the more necessary for the Dormitory, 
as in the Inventory of its furniture neither 
chairs nor forms are mentioned. The 
magna mala (p. 290) was no doubt the 
male, or travelling-bag. Hence our word 
mail, meaning post-bag. 

The meaning of crassot is also queried 
in the Kitchen Inventory, (p. 521, Nov. 
1857). This I take to be a cresset, or 
stand for pots, somewhat like the tripos or 
trivet, which forms the next item. 


Iam &., Henry THomas RILEY. 


THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. Urpan,—Perhaps the contributor 
of your excellent articles on the Knights 
Templars could refer me to the “ examina- 
tions” of the Irish members of the Order. 
I remember to have seen them in print, 
but cannot recal the title of the work. 


IT am, &., James GRAvEs, Clerk. 
Kilkenny. 


DERIVATION OF GAWTHORPE. 


Mr. Urban, — The mention of Dr, 
Whitaker’s suggestion of ‘“Gawthorpe” 
being a corruption of Gowk-thorpe, mean- 
ing the cuckoo-village, in your February 


number, p. 152, has reminded me of an old 
saying of an April fool—* Hunt the gowk 
another mile,” meaning evidently, run after 
the cuckoo another mile, in allusion to the 
frequent shifting of the sound from one 
direction to another—the cuckoo being a 
bird often heard, but seldom seen. 


E. G, B. 


WORKSOP CASTLE, NOTTS. 


Mr. Ursan,—On the south-west side 
of the town, down a narrow lane, facing a 
row of cottages built with hewn stones, is 
a high mound, on the west side of which 
are the remains of a stone wall and ditch, 
the remains, probably, of Worksop Castle. 
Perhaps some learned correspondent can 
direct me to some description of it, as I 
have sought it in vain,—the county having 
had no historian. E. G. B. 


CURIOUS CUSTOMS IN THE WEST 
RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 


A correspondent of the “ Durham 
County Advertiser” says:—“In the an- 
cient town of Ripon many curious cus- 
toms in days of yore were performed, 
and not one more singular, perhaps, 
nor one that maintained its standing 
longer, than the one I am about to 
relate. Every night, on the Cathedral 
clock striking nine, a cow’s horn was 
blown thrice opposite the residence of 
the mayor, and once opposite the market- 
cross. This singular custom is traced 
back to the time of King Alfred. It 
was the work of the ‘ Wakerman’ that 
a horn should be blown every night at 
nine o’clock, and if any house or shop was 
robbed after that hour till the sun rose 
next morning, the loss was made good to 
the losing parties. For this ancient way 
of insuring, every householder had to pay 
a groat a-year, and in cases where a back- 
door opened to another street, incurring 
double danger, it was to be two groats. 
This very remote and curious custom, no 
doubt, had its origin in the Anglo-Saxon 
times, when the whole inhabitants were 
demanded to protect life and property. 
This was not only a practice in Ripon 
alone, but in many other towns of that 
most extensive and anciently celebrated 
county, Yorkshire. 
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THE ARMS, ARMOUR AND MILITARY USAGES 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Continued from p. 251.) 


Iraty was the favourite resort of those German adven- 
turers whose sword and hauberk were their stock-in-trade. 
For a time they acted in the legitimate capacity of mer- 
cenary troops, being employed by this or that state as their 
services might be required. But soon, taking advantage 
of the unwarlike habits into which the Italians had lapsed, 
they commenced hostilities on their own account ;—not, 
however, for the acquisition of territory, but simply for 
plunder. The first of these transmontane bands which 
acquired any notoriety, was led by a captain who is named 
by the Italian annalists, 77 Duce Guarniert. Their depre- 
dations began in 1343, when the republic of Pisa dis- 
banded a large body of men-at-arms whom she had hired to 
fight against Florence. Laden with spoil, these men at 
length retired to their home beyond the Alps; but on the 
invasion of Naples by the King of Hungary in 1348, 
Guarnieri again appeared in Italy, surrounded himself with 
a new band of free-swords, and ravaged the states of the 
Church. In 1353 arose the ‘‘Great Company,” at first 
under the command of Fra Moriale, later of Conrad Lando. 
This body is said to have amounted to 20,000, of whom 
5,000 were men-at-arms. From some states they obtained 
large contributions, to forbear their territory: others which 
did not, or could not, satisfy their rapacity, were exposed 
to every exaction that avarice could prompt, and to every 
domestic insult that a depraved soldiery could inflict *. 





8 See the History of Matthew Villani, and Sismondi, Rep. Ital., t. v. 
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Italy itself was still further from any approach towards 
centralization of power than Germany. Numerous states, 
controlled by powerful barons, or directed by opulent com- 
munities, were incessantly at war one with another ; while, 
from without, the imperial thunders were constantly threat- 
ening them, and within, the arms of Holy Church were 
continually engaged in “crusades” North or South of 
the Tiber. Any one living at the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury would have foretold the speedy centralization of Italy 
under the powerful banner of St. Peter; but in the four- 
teenth century this great power, which had uncrowned 
kings, excommunicated emperors, and absorbed the trea- 
sures of a hundred nations, suddenly overpassed the loftiest 
point of its career, and commenced a downward course. 
Schisms sprang up in many lands, reformers found shelter 
in palaces, and converts in cloisters; and as a crowning 
disaster, the Chair of St. Peter itself fell asunder, and the 
rival popes became the mere puppets of kings, who ad- 
hered to this or that claimant as policy or pique might 
determine. The influence of these circumstances on Italy 
was most disastrous. As we have seen, she had already 
adopted the expedient of fighting her battles with foreign 
swords. Among the laws of Azzo Visconti, who died in 
1339, was one which declared that the Milanese “should 
not go to war, but remain at home for their own business :” 
for, adds Fiamma, who records this enactment, they had 
hitherto been kept at much danger and expense every 
year, and especially in the season of harvest and vintage, 
when princes are wont to go to war, in besieging cities 
and incurring numberless losses, chiefly on account of the 
long time that they were thus detained". The same prac- 
tice obtained at Florence. In the war against Giovanni 
Visconti in 1351, as we learn from Matthew Villani, ‘the 
useless and mischievous personal service of the inhabitants 
of the district was commuted into a money-payment'. In 
the second half of the fourteenth century, the Italians be- 
gan to resume their military position. Instructed by the 
example of the most eminent of the condottieri, they not 
only organised powerful bodies of troops, but employed 
them with a skill which was not unworthy of the de- 





» Muratori, Antiq. Ital., Diss. 26. i Istoria, p.135; apud Muratori, vol. xiv. 
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scendants of Ancient Rome. Alberico di Barbiano, lord of 
some small territories near Bologna, about the year 1379, 
formed a Company entirely of Italians. It was called the 
Company of Saint George, and followed the fortunes of its 
captain wherever he might lead. Other native Conductors 
speedily arose, teaching their countrymen. to fight and to 
conquer: among the most distinguished were Jacopo del 
Verme, Facino Cane, and Ottoboni Terzo. Constantly en- 
gaged against each other by the various princes who took 
them into pay, they rapidly improved in every branch of 
the soldier’s art; and at length, when, in the first year of 
the fifteenth century, the Germans, who had so long been 
their terror, poured over the Alps to invade the Duchy of 
Milan, the native troops, under the conduct of Jacopo del 
Verme, put them to the rout, and thus opened a new era 
in the annals of Italian glory. 

The Spaniards in this century, in their civil broils fight- 
ing side by side with French and with English, differed 
but little from those nations in their mode of warfare. 
Profiting by the example of their allies in substituting 
a compact body of dismounted men-at-arms for a more 
open formation of horsemen, they shewed their readiness 
to accept any change in tactics that might be proved 
advantageous. In 1367, at the battle of Najara, the 
Spanish men-at-arms on horseback were worsted by the 
English troops who fought on foot. At Monteil, in 1369, 
the soldiers of Henri de Transtamare and his French allies 
quitted their horses and contended as infantry*. But they 
adhered with some pertinacity to the use of several ancient 
weapons whose employment had pretty well passed away 
among the other nations of the West. The javelin was in 
especial favour with them, and the sling not unfrequently 
appears as one of their weapons in this century. ‘Par 
ma foi, dit le Duc a Laurentien', de toutes les armes que 
les Castelloings et ceux de votre pays font et savent faire, 
celle de jeter la darde me plait le mieux, et le vois le plus 
volontiers, Et qui en est atteint 4 coup, je vous dis que il 
faut que trop fort il soit armé, si il n’est percé tout outre. 
—Par ma foi, monseigneur, répondit l’écuyer, vous dites voir : 
messire Jean Laurent de Congne en fut féru de une, par 





k Chron. de Duguesclin, ch. 119. 1 Froissart, vol. ii. p. 473. 
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telle maniére que le fer lui perca ses plates et sa cotte de 
mailles et un floternel™ empli de soie retorse, et lui passa 
tout parmi le corps tant que il la convint soier et bouter 
outre.” At the attack on Vilha-Lobos by the Duke of 
Lancaster’s troops in 1386, “Jes uns langoient et jetoient 
dardes enpennés et enferrées de longs fers, si fort et si roide 
que qui en étoit féru au plein, il convenoit que il fait trop 
fort armé si il n’étoit mort ou blessé mallement”.” Slings 
appear at the battle of Najara :—“ La se commenga l’estour 
grand et fort, et de tous cétés; car ces Espaignols et Cas- 
tellains avoient fondes, dont ils jetoient pierres et effon- 
droient heaumes et bassinets; de quoi ils mes-haignérent 
maint homme’®.” Again, under 1386 :—‘ La furent nom- 
brés les gens d’armes que le roi de Castille pouvoit avoir. 
On disoit bien que de son royaume on mettroit bien en- 
semble trente mille chevaux et les hommes sus, armés @ 
Pusage de Castille, lancans et jetans dards et archegayes, et 
de pied bien trente mille ou plus, jetans de pierres a 
frondes ”.” 

Froissart does not give the Spaniards a very high cha- 
racter for endurance in battle. Brisk in the onset, they 
want the doggedness of courage that often turns a lost 
field into a victory.—‘‘ Je vous dirai une partie de la con- 
dition des Espaignols. Voir est que a cheval, de premiére 
venue, ils sont de grand bobant et de grand courage et 
hautain, et de dur encontre a leur avantage, et se com- 
battent assez bien a cheval. Mais si trés tot comme ils 
ont jeté deux ou trois dardes et donné un coup d’épée, et 
ils voient que leurs ennemis ne se déconfisent point, ils se 
doutent, et retournent les freins de leurs chevaux, et se 
sauvent, qui sauver se peut 4.” 

If the men in Spain were found to be somewhat too 
bobant, the ladies at least were of the most distinguished 
bravery :—‘“‘ Car sachez que en Galice les femmes y sont 
de grand’ défense et de grand courage, aussi grand ou en 
partie comme sont les hommes.” This i is said on occasion 
of the assault of Ferrol in 1387, where the fair citizens 
helped to defend the place by carrying stones and other 
missiles to the walls, to be hurled on the besiegers’. 





™ The quilted gambeson. P Thid., vol. ii. p. 572. 
» Froissart, vol. ii. p. 506. 4 Thid., p. 432. 
° Ibid., vol. i. p. 535. * Ibid., p. 597. 
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Prisoners seem to have fared but badly who fell into the 
hands of the Spaniards:—‘“‘Or avint que les Espaignols 
qui pris avoient le comte de Pennebroch et les autres, 
arrivérent au port de Saint-André, et entrérent en la ville, 
et la amenérent en un chatel tous leurs prisonniers loiés en 
chaines de fer, selon leur usage. Autre courtoisie ne savent 
les Espaignols faire *.” 

Burgundy, as of old, furnished fighting-men to the 
highest bidder; and it does not seem to have been con- 
sidered any inconvenience that fellow-citizens, or even 
brethren, might thus be engaged in slaughtering each 
other under the respective banners of Saint George and 
Saint Denis. In 1360 Duke Philip purchased for himself 
a truce for three years, his subjects during this period to 
be permitted to serve either the king of France or the 
king of England *. 

‘The warlike spirit of the Bretons is well known, from 
the conspicuous part they play in the history of this cen- 
tury: ‘Christine de Pisan has recorded the source of it; a 
page curious for the picture it gives us of the state of 
knowledge in these days :—‘‘ Then the gentry of Britanny, 
rejoiced at Bertrand Duguesclin being made constable, be- 
gan to arrive from all sides, flocking round him as chickens 
flock round the hen, offering him aid and service, and con- 
gratulating themselves that in him they had found one who 
would not suffer them to pine in idleness. They had ob- 
tained a chief after their own heart; for by their nature, 
as we learn from the records of the planetary influences, 
these people are more combatant and prone to war than 
others; for this reason, that the planet Mars, which rules 
wars and battles, has domination over them. And also, it 
is possible, they may inherit some of this bravery from 
that eminent nation which was brought hither by Brutus 
from Troy the Great *.” 

Of the Saracen warriors, Froissart gives us some account 
in his notice of the crusading expedition in 1390 against 
“the kingdom of Africa.”” His information, he tells us, 
is derived from the knights and esquires who served in the 
Christian army :—‘ Et je, Jean Froissart, auteur de ces 





* Froissart, vol. i. p. 641. « Les faitz du sage roy Charles 
* See the instrument in Rymer, ad ann. chap. 19. 
1360. 
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Chroniques, pourtant que oncques en Auffrique ne fus ni 
avois été au jour que je m’en lassai informer par les dits 
chevaliers et écuyers qui au dit voyage furent, a la fin que 
plus justement en pusse écrire, leur demandai la fagon, la 
maniere et la grandeur.” ‘You must know,” he proceeds, 
“that the Saracens are not so well nor so strongly armed 
as the Christians; for they have not the art, nor the 
method, nor the workmen to forge armour as the Chris- 
tians do. Neither is the material, that is, iron and 
steel, common with them. Their armour is usually of 
leather*, and at their necks they carry very light shields, 
covered with cuir-bouilli of Cappadocia, which, if the lea- 
ther has not been overheated, no weapon can penetrate. 
And when they came face to face with the Christians, 
and the Genoese crossbowmen appeared, the Saracens all 
at once let fly their missiles. And as soon as they had 
cast their darts, and the Genoese shewed their crossbows, 
they lay down, holding their shields before them to keep 
off the bolts. The arrows having glanced off the shields, 
instantly they jumped up and renewed the attack with 
their darts.” Here is one of their chiefs :—‘‘ Among the 
Saracens there was a young knight of their party, whose 
name was Agadinquor d’Oliferne. He always rode a light 
and nimble horse, freely answering the hand of his master, 
and when at a gallop, the animal seemed to fly. Agadin- 
quor, in riding him, shewed himself to be an accomplished 
man-at-arms. And it was always his custom to carry three 
javelins, feathered, and headed with iron ; and well he knew 
how to wield them, to throw them, and to recover them. 
And he was fully armed after the fashion of his country, 
and had a kind of white napkin tied round his head. The 
rest of his dress was black, his complexion was a mixture 
of black and brown, and he sat his horse in the most 
admirable manner ’.” 

In this century, ‘as in preceding ones, the glittering 
bassinet was sometimes found to cover a tonsured crown. 
Clerics took the field, not alone from necessity, as on the 
occasion of a threatened invasion like that of the 43rd 
Edw. III.*; or in obedience to a papal mandate like that 





= Cuiries. Républiques Italiennes, vol. vi. p. 281, ed. 
Y Chron., vol. iii. p. 86. Of the Hunga- 1809. 
rian warrior and his armour, see Sismondi’s ? See p. 7. 
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which sent the Bishop of Norwich into Flanders in 1382, 
to slaughter the Clementists; but they stood forth at 
battlement and barrier for the pure love of the exploit. 
In 1339, John of Hainaut, attacking the town of Haine- 
court, was met by the abbot, who offered the most strenu- 
ous resistance :—‘‘ The abbot,” says Froissart, “was very 
bold and valiant in arms. He never spared himself, but 
was seen in the front rank, both giving and receiving 
sturdy blows with great gallantry. There, the knights 
and barons appeared at the barriers, performing marvellous 
exploits; and it so happened that, as Messire Henri de 
Flandre, who was in front, his spear in his hand, dealing 
great and perilous thrusts, my lord Abbot, who was strong 
and daring, seized the spear of Messire Henri; and, draw- 
ing it towards him, managed through the clefts of the 
palisade to get hold of the arm of the said Messire Henri, 
for this last would not let go his spear, from the dishonour 
of losing it. The abbot drew the arm of the knight within 
the barriers as far as to the shoulder, and would infallibly 
have drawn him in altogether, if the opening had been 
wide enough. And I assure you that the said Messire 
Henri was not at his ease while the abbot thus held him; 
for the abbot was strong and fierce, and pulled at him 
without sparing him. On the other hand, the knights 
pulled against him, to rescue Messire Henri; and this 
wrestling and pulling continued a very long time, so that 
Messire Henri was much hurt. At length he was res- 
cued; but his spear remained in the hands of the abbot, 
who kept it many years; and it is still, I believe, in the 
hall of Hainecourt. At all events, it was there when I 
wrote this book, and was shewn to me one day as I was 
passing that way, when I learned the particulars of the 
contest ; and the Monks still preserved it as a trophy *.” 
In 1359 the Emperor Charles IV., writing to the Arch- 
bishop of Mayence, complains of the knightly propensities 
of the German churchmen :—“ De Christi patrimonio ludos, 
hastiludia et torneamenta exercent, habitum militarem cum 
preetextis aureis et argenteis gestant, et calceos militares, 
comam et barbam nutriunt, et nihil quod ad vitam et or- 
dinem ecclesiasticum spectat, ostendunt. Militaribus se 
duntaxat et secularibus artibus vité et moribus, in sue 





* Chron., vol. i. p. 78. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCIV. 
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salutis dispendium, et generale populi scandalum, im- 
miscent”,”’ 

In the enterprise of Yvain de Galles* in 1732, when the 
Captal de Buch was made prisoner by the French, “ fut 
pris le Séneschal de Poitou, messire Thomas de Persy; et 
le prit un prétre dudit Yvain, messire David Honnel*.” 
This priest, the companion of Evans, was probably a 
Welshman, and his name David Howel. 

In the attack by Duguesclin on the town of St. Sévére 
in 1372, the Abbot of Male-Paye was a distinguished 
fighter :—‘“‘'Then the French brought scaling-ladders and 
climbed the walls in order to take the town. The Abbot 
of Male-Paye was the first to ascend, but the English 
threw him from the top of the wall to the bottom of the 
ditch.” Nothing daunted, the holy warrior continues to 
ply his axe :—‘‘''he French worked at their mines without 
ceasing. And the Abbot so bestirred himself that he was 
the first to enter the town; but the English got hold of 
him, and dealt him such blows with their axes that he lay 
stunned, and the English dragged him away to disarm him. 
But at this moment the French entered the town by the 
way which the Abbot had taken, and when they saw him 
being dragged along by the English, fell upon them and 
rescued the Abbot; but short was their stay in the town, 
for the French were speedily driven back through a cleft 
in the wall, which made them very angry. Greatly was 
the Abbot of Male-Paye honoured by the Princes and by 
Messire Bertrand for his prowess, and they caused him to 
take some repose: then they returned to the assault °.” 

A letter remissory, dated Paris, 1374, shews us a monk 
doffing his peaceable froccus to assume the military jaeque :-— 
*‘ Preedictus monachus, monachali habitu abjecto, se armavit 
et indutus quodam indumento, vulgariter jacque nuncupato.” 

Of the Bishop of Norwich mentioned above, Froissart 
tells us that he was “jeune et voulenturieux, et se désiroit 
a armer; car encore s’étoit-il petit armé, fors en Lombardie 
avecques son frére; et se voyant a Calais, et capitaine de 
tant de gens d’armes, si dit une fois 4 ses compagnons: 
Faisons aucun exploit d’armes, &c.‘” 





> Gudenus, Codex Dipl. Anecdotorum, 4 Froissart, vol. i. p. 649. 
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iii. 438. © Chronique de Duguesclin, ch. 145. 
© Evans of Wales. f Vol. ii. p. 268. 
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At the death of Douglas in 1388, amongst his immediate 
attendants there was ‘‘a chaplain of his, who was not like 
a priest, but a valiant man-at-arms; for all the night long 
he had followed his master through the thickest of the 
fight, armed with an axe; and still, like a brave man, he 
fought near the body of the prostrate earl, beating back 
the English with his axe, which he plied lustily against 
them. This afterwards turned out well for him; for, the 
same year, he was made Archdeacon and Canon of Aber- 
deen. I will give you the name of this priest: he was 
called William of North-Berwick (Guillaume de Norbervich). 
Of a truth, he was of goodly form and stature and 
strength, and of a boldness to achieve such deeds; but 
withal, he was sadly battered in this affair®.” 

Chaucer, too, has added his testimony to the military 
propensities of the clergy. The Ploughman in the “ Can- 
terbury Tales” reproves them for going about armed like 
men of war :— 

‘‘ Bucklers broad and swerdes long, 


Baudrike with baselard kene ; 
Such tools about their neck they hong.” 


Piers Plowman does not overlook their love of finery 


and of military equipment, but recommends the substitu- 
tion of the rosary and service-book for the swords and 
brooches in which they delight :— 

‘‘ But if many a preeste bare, 


For their baselards and their brooches, 
A pair of bedes in their hand, 


And a boke under their arm!’ 


Many other examples might be cited: the chronicles 
and poems of the time abound with them. 


(To be continued.) 





& Froissart, vol. ii. p. 729. 











ABBEY OF ST. WERBURGH, CHESTER, 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CATEEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST, 


Tuart there was a church and monastery here from a very remote period 
there is no reason to doubt. The original church was dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul, probably in the time of the Romanized Britons; this 
dedication was afterwards changed to St. Werburgh and St. Oswald, pro- 
bably in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, after the arrival of Augustine. 
However, at whatever time this may have taken place, the site of the 
church appears to have been changed, as Bradshaw relates in his life of 
St. Werburgh, to the spot where St. Peter’s Church now stands :— 


“Any the old church of WBeter anv jpaul, 
Bp a special council of the spirituality, 
With the help of the Duke most ptincipall 
@as translate to the mivst of the saiv cittic, 
WMhere a parish church was evifie’y trulp 
En honour of the aforesaiy apostles twain.” 
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In 1095 Earl Hugh granted a licence for a Fair* to be held on the day of 
the translation of St. Werburgh, which shews that her relics had been re- 
moved from one site to another before that date. 

We have, therefore, nothing to do with the Saxon church. The abbey of 
St. Werburgh, afterwards the cathedral, was founded or refounded in 
1093, for Benedictine monks, by Hugh Lupus, earl of Chester, and governor 
of the province under the Conqueror ; he was assisted by St. Anselm, after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury », and he ended his days in the monastery 
in 1102, having become a monk three days before his death. 

Earl Hugh, the founder, was buried in the cemetery of the abbey, but a 
few years afterward his body was removed, or “translated,” to the chapter- 
house by his nephew Ralph, the third earl, who died in 1128. Upon the 
occasion of this translation he granted to the monks the land north of the 
abbey as far as the north gate of the city, which seems to indicate that an 
enlargement of the buildings was then proposed. 

The following epitaph on his tomb is given by Brown Willis, and 
although it is evidently of much later date, it is curious, and shews the 
prevalence of the tradition at the time it was written :— 


Epitary oF Hueu Lupvs, Frrst EARL OF CHESTER, WHO DIED 1102. 


“Although mv corps it lies in qrabe 
Anv that my flesh consumed be, 
My picture here now that pou have 
An Earl sometome of this cittye, 
Gugh Lupe by name, 
Sonn to the Duke of Brittapne, 
Pf Chivalrpe then being flower, 
And sisters sonne to William Conquerour. 
Go the honour of God £ viv evifie 
The founvation of this Monastery. 
The ninth. pear of this mp founvation 
God changed mop life to his heabentp Mansion ; 
In the pear of our Lord this being so 
A thousand one hundred anv two, 
E changed this life berily 
The xbii. vate of Julp.” 
Brown Willis, vol. i. p. 320. 





® See extracts from MSS. at the end of this paper. 

» «Anno Mxcv. Anselmus, rogatu Hugonis comitis, fundavit monasterium Cestrie 
in honorem Sanctz Werburge. Monachos de canonicis ibidem inventis tonsoravit, 
Ricardum capellanum suum abbatem fecit, et in redeundo Archiepiscopus Cantuar. 
consecratus est.”—Joan. Tinemuthen, Hist. aurea, in Bibl. Bodl. MS. m. 12. See also 


Lelandi Collect., tom. ii. p. 60. 
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Tue CuvurcnH. 


THe remains of Norman work on the north side are considerable : 
beginning at the west end, the lower part of the north-west tower is 
perfect, and now forms part of the bishop’s palace. The lower part of 
the north wall of the nave is of the same period, and has on the outside 
six recesses for tombs, with round arches and Norman mouldings, which 
were used for the tombs of the early 
abbots. At the east end of this wall, 
joining to the transept, is a good Nor- 
man doorway into the cloister, In the 
north transept the whole of the walls are 
Norman, and the usual characteristics 
of early Norman work are here very evi- 
dent: a part of the arcade of the trifo- 
rium gallery remains on the east side, 
and some round-headed recesses on the 
west side. 

The original chancel terminated in 
three apses, as usual at the period, a 
larger one in the centre, and a smaller 
one at the end of each aisle. The founda- 
tions of the Norman pillars, which carried 
the arches between the choir and the 
aisle of the central apse, were discovered 
in 1846 under the pavement, as described _ 
with great care and accuracy by Mr. ee ae ae — 
R. C. Hussey, in the fifth volume of the 
Journal of the Archeological Institute, where the plan of the cathedral, 
shewing the foundations, which is here reproduced, was first engraved. 
There was probably also an apsidal chapel on the east side of each transept, 
making five apses altogether, as may be seen in many churches in Aqui- 
taine of about this time; and the fashion was continued later in the 
churches on the Rhine. 

In the east wall of the north transept there is an early Norman arch, 
now walled up, but distinctly to be seen on the outside. This opened 
originally into a chapel on the east side of the transept, as usual at that 
period ; afterwards turned into a small vestry, with a vault of the end of 
the twelfth century, of Transition Norman work, with characteristic ribs 
and vaulting-shafts with their capitals. A doorway has been made into this 
vestry from the north aisle of the choir in the fourteenth century, and one 
of the corbel-heads which terminate the label of the doorway is introduced 
in a singular manner in the middle of the vaulting-shaft of the twelfth. 
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In this vestry there is a chest with very beautiful ironwork of the thirteenth 
century. 























SOUTH-EAST BAY OF NAVE, 


The four massive piers which carry the central tower are also early 
work, though partially cased with panelling in the fifteenth century, when 
the tower was rebuilt; the eastern arch of the nave on each side also 
belongs to the tower. To what precise period these piers belong is not 
quite clear; we have a distinct record that a@ central tower was built 
in the early part of the thirteenth century, but whether it was really 
built from the foundations, or the Norman piers were made use of then 
in the same manner as they were at the later period, is not easily proved. 
The two eastern arches of the nave, before mentioned, seem also to be 


built upon the early piers, but these have been cased in the fourteenth 
2 
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century, as shewn by the mouldings of that period; and in the north aisle 
there is the corbel and springing of a vault of the fourteenth century, side 
by side with the later one of the fifteenth. It is probable that the choir 
of the monks originally extended to this point, and included the first bay 
of the nave, an arrangement which was common at that period. The 
tower-piers are not square, but longer from east to west, as if to accom- 
modate the choir. The arches across the aisles opening to the transepts 
have also the same sunk chamfer-moulding as at St. Asaph Cathedral, 
and other buildings of the fourteenth century in this part of the country. 
The north wall of the choir-aisle has been rebuilt in the time of Ed- 
ward I., but the two massive piers at the east end of the choir are earlier 
work, which were probably preserved to carry the early roof, the work on 
each side of them having been rebuilt at different periods. The arch at 
the north-east corner is stilted in a very remarkable manner, and appears 
to have been compressed by the older pier, as if the space left for this 











NORTH-EAST BAY OF CHOIR. 


Gent. Maa. Von. CCIV. 
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arch had not been accurately measured, or the builder was not allowed to 
remove the old pier. 

At the end of the twelfth century, in the time of Geoffrey, the seventh 
abbot, between 1194 and 1208, the state of the abbey appears to have been 
deplorable, as described in the Red Book of the Abbey, quoted by Mr. 
Ormerod, and reprinted in our Appendix. ‘The inroads of the Welsh 
had deprived the monks of much valuable property, and the greater part 
of the church was in ruins; the rebuilding had proceeded no further than 
the choir, from want of money.” This, however, shews us that, according 
-'to the general custom of that age, the rebuilding had been begun syste- 
matically, commencing of course at the east end, and was carried on gra- 
dually as funds could be obtained, the old buildings being removed piece- 
meal as the new work progressed, and often leading to some modifications 
of the plan, in order to continue the use of the old church until the new 
one was ready to take its place. 

Pastoral letters appealing for funds are extant from Peter de la Roche, 
bishop of Winchester, dated in 1205, and from William, bishop of Coventry, 
shortly after, which describe the state of the church as deplorable, the choir 
open to the weather and without doors. These spirited appeals of the 
bishops appear to have been very successful, for it is evident that a large 
accession of funds was received about this time, as we read that, a.p. 1211, 
“In the twelfth year of King John’s reign and the 28th of Randle’s earl- 
dom, the choir of the cathedral of Chester, as also the stately tower-steeple 
(upon which a lofty steeple was intended to have been built) was com- 
pletely finished °.” 

The Earl Randle here mentioned was the same as Ranulphus or Ralph, 
the son of Ralph de Meschines, who granted or confirmed the permission for 
the monks to extend their buildings in the direction of the north gate ; he was 
a considerable benefactor to the abbey, as we find four different charters of 
his in the ‘‘ Monasticon,” each containing the grant of certain manors, the pro- 
duce of which was doubtless a considerable addition to the ways and means 
of the monks; such manors were not sold, but their rents, whether paid 
in money, or, as was more frequently the case, in kind, were accumuleted 
towards the building fund. To this period belong the Chapter-house, which 
was the burying-place of the earls, and the beautiful Refectory, as well as 
part of the choir. These are fine examples of the Early English style and 
of the Lancet period, before the introduction of tracery in the heads of the 
windows. In the year 1231 Prince Llewellyn invaded Chester, burnt some 
part of the city, and destroyed some churches, but does not appear to have 
injured the abbey®. 

About the year 1240 the number of monks was successively increased 
until it reached from twenty-eight to forty, which shews a considerable in- 





© Dr. Foote Gower’s Collections, Add. MSS. B. M., 11,334, p. 31. Ex carta in officiis 
Ducat. Lancastria. See also Notitia Cestrensis, vol. i. p. 77. 
4 Annales Margam. 
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crease of revenue; and a curious document of this period, quoted by Mr. 
Ormerod ¢, respecting the appointment of an hereditary master-cook of the 
abbey, is another indication of increasing wealth and prosperity. 

We have thus seen that considerable funds were collected, and the re- 
building of the church was commenced in the first ten years of the thirteenth 
century, the choir being distinctly mentioned in a cotemporary document 
as completely finished in 1211‘. It is evident that the rebuilding was com- 
menced at the east end of the choir, and that the north side was built before 
the south; the mouldings of the arches and capitals on the north side are 
particularly bold and good Early English, and the eastern arch is the same 


SECTION OF PIER AT NORTH-EAST CORNER OF CHOIR, 


the arches on the south side of the choir are very inferior, and can hardly 
be the work of the same hands; they were probably left unfinished for want 
of funds, and finished afterwards in such a manner as to preserve the general 
effect with much less labour. The triforium arcade belongs to the arches 
under it, and varies in the same manner; the two bays at the east end on 
the north side are considerably earlier than the rest, with bold and deep 
mouldings, and remarkable stilted arches. The vaulting-shafts are fine 
Early English on both sides; there are round-headed recesses in the wall 
at the back of the triforium, which look at first sight like those in the Nor- 
man wall on the west side of the north transept, but these are part of the 
Early English work. This early work, however, extends only to the eastern 
half of the choir; the western portion, that is, the two bays nearest to the 
central tower, are later work, probably of the time of Edward I. Their 
mouldings and capitals are quite different from those of the eastern arches, 
and approach to the Decorated style; they have been called Decorated ; in 





© “ History of Cheshire.” 

f Such general assertions as this, in early writings, require to be received with con- 
siderable caution: the monkish historians were given to flattering their patrons and 
cotemporaries. 
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fact, at that period it is more easy to see the date than the style of a build- 
ing. The reign of Ed- 
ward I. was the second 
great period of transition 
of styles between the 
Early English and the 
Decorated, and, as in the 
earlier period of transi- 
tion, it is often not easy 
to say to which style a 
particular building, or 
part of a building, be- 
longs. 

The vaulting of the 
choir was unfortunately 
left, like all the other 
vaults throughout the 
church, in an unfinished 
state, the springers of 
the vault only being com- 
pleted. The present vault 
is modern, and of plaster, 
in close imitation of what 
the stone vault would 
have been if completed; 
so close, indeed, that no 
eye could detect the dif- 
ference if not informed of 
it. The walls are so much 
decayed that it would not 
have been safe to put 
a stone vault upon them; and notwithstanding the popular cant of the 
day railing against all shams, and espécially against all plaster-work, I am 
bold enough to confess that I think the architect who put on this plaster 
vault, and the Chapter who ordered it, did perfectly right ; and I should be 
glad to see the same thing done in the nave; although perhaps a wooden 
vault, like that of Warmington church, Northamptonshire, the nave of 
York Minster, the choir of Winchester, or the cloisters of Lincoln, would 
be preferable to plaster &. The clerestory windows of the choir are entirely 
































Ht ovewhy.se. | 
[| umannison. Dee ' ! 


TRIFORIUM, NORTH-EAST CCRNER OF CHOIR,’ 





® Modern plaster-work, like most other modern work, is apt to be done in a cheap 
and inferior manner, and consequently cracks and splits in a few years, as I am sorry 
to observe is the case with some of this plaster vaulting. But the principle is sound, of 
using an ornamental plaster ceiling where it is wanted, and a stone vault cannot be used 
with safety. In the church of Edington, Wilts, the nave and transepts have a very 
beautiful plaster ceiling of Gothic panelling, or pargetting, probably erected by Wil- 
liam of Wykeham, when clerk of the works to Bishop Edington. The wooden groining 
of the cloisters of Lincoln is fine Early English; the moulded wooden ribs rest upon 
stone springers, very similar to those at Chester. 
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spoiled by the Perpendicular tracery inserted in them. The inner arches 
and jambs are of the thirteenth century, but the exterior of nearly the 
whole cathedral has been cased with stone in the time of Henry VII. and 
VIII., and tracery of that period inserted in many of the windows. Some 
are of the time of Charles II. The aisles of the choir belong to the same 
period as the choir itself, though few of the original windows of that 
period remain. The eastern bay of the vaulting of each aisle is original 
and good Early English, and the piscina marks the site of an altar under 
each of these east windows. But beyond these, on either side of the 
lady-chapel, and now forming the east end of each aisle, is a chapel of 
the time of Henry VIII., the vaulting of which is clumsily joined on to 





—_— — 
w HARRISON DEL 


SOUTH AISLE OF CHOIR, 


the original vaulting of the aisles, with a very evident break in the 
work (at 5). The vaulting of the aisles, with the exception of the eastern 
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bay, is part of the work of the fifteenth century, ingeniously dovetailed in 
with the shafts and springers of the thirteenth. The windows of the north 
aisle are Early English, but rather late in the style, and several are 
modern imitations. Those of the south aisle have Early English inner 
arches and jambs, but with later tracery inserted. In the south wall are 
two fine recesses for tombs, and in one of them is a stone coffin, with a good 
floriated cross of the thirteenth century. Each aisle of the choir terminated 
originally in an apse, of Early English work, a half-hexagon in plan, as 
shewn by the original jamb (at a), with the mouldings and shafts, and the 
groove for the glass in an oblique position. It seems probable that this 
Early English work was built upon the wall of the late Norman apse, the 
work having been interrupted. 


Tue Lavy Cuapst is fine Early English, but not quite such early work 
as the choir, though evi- 
dently part of the same de- 
sign; it extends consider- 
ably further eastward than 
the earlier apsidal chapel. °° 7M 
It has a good vault, with ©)” 
ribs and bosses of the time 
of Edward I."; the sedilia 
and piscina also remain; the ,/°*: 
inner part of the windows is ‘\- 
also original, but the effect 
is much injured by the ex- 
terior casing of the fifteenth 
century with the Perpendi- CORNICE OF LADY-CHAPEL, OVER THE VAULT 
cular tracery. There is a ee a ee 
fine external cornice, with very bold tooth-ornament, over the late vault of 
the side chapels. 

In the time of the twelfth abbot, Thomas Capenhurst, the monastery 
was engaged in a continual struggle with the nobles of the neighbourhood, 
sometimes in the form of lawsuits, at others by armed forces; and in 1263 
the abbey was taken possession of by William la Zuche, justitiary, who 
occupied the abbey with an armed force, and “ proceeded to extremities of 
insult,” according to the monkish historian. 

Simon of Whitchurch, the thirteenth abbot, was the most active head 
this monastery ever had, and in his time the lawsuits were brought to a 
successful termination in favour of the abbey. This took place finally in 
the King’s Court at Westminster, in 1281. By means of the funds thus 
obtained, the rebuilding was carried on vigorously, and in the 12th year 
of Edward I., 1284, we have precepts directed to Reginald de Gray to 





® These fine bosses were carefully cleaned in 1857, the whitewash and plaster re- 
moved, and the beautiful sculptures brought into view. These consist of small groups 
of figures representing Scripture subjects: one is the Crucifixion. 
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allow venison from the neighbouring forests of Delamere and Wirral, for: 
the support of the monks thus occupied “in the great work of rebuilding 
the church.” 

Thomas de Burcheles, the fourteenth abbot, from 1291 to 1323, was 
buried in the choir (on the south side, above the bishop's throne), which 
indicates that the work was completed in his time. 

Richard Seynesbury, the sixteenth abbot, elected in 1349, was deposed 
for misconduct in 1363, but he appears to have carried on the building 
vigorously, and a considerable part of the nave was rebuilt under him. 


Tue Nave.—The different styles of medieval architecture, the work of 
different periods, are so singularly mixed up together in the nave, that con- 
siderable care is required to discriminate them. The arches on the south 
side, with their mouldings and fine clustered pillars, are in the Decorated 
style of the fourteenth century, and the capitals of the shafts are also en- 
riched with foliage of that period. To the face of each pillar a vaulting- 
shaft is attached, which springs from the base, cuts through the capital, 
and is carried up the face of the wall to a capital which has been added 
or altered in the fifteenth century: on this rest the springers of the 
vault of fan-tracery, intended, but unfortunately never carried out, the 
work having been probably cut short by the stoppage of funds at the 
Reformation. ; 

On the north side the arches are the same as those on the south, and the. 
vaulting-shafts are carried up the face of the pillars in the same manner; 
but there is this difference, on this side the capitals have been altered ; 
the foliage of the capitals on the north side is quite different from that on 
the south, and is work of the time of Henry VII. The initials S. %. occur 
in the foliage of the capitals of the first detached pillar from the west end, 
and an 3%. also on another capital near the middle of the nave. These are 
the initials of Simon Ripley, who was abbot from 1485 to 1492. 

The aisles of the nave have the same series of vaulting-shafts, and the 
springers of fan-tracery vaulting, excepting the eastern bay of each aisle, 
where there is a commencement of the Decorated vaulting, of the fourteenth 
century, shewing that the monks never lost sight of the object. of vaulting 
their church throughout, though they were never able to complete it. 

Flying buttresses to carry the vaults were intended and commenced, but 
not carried out. 


Tue Sovran Transzpt is very remarkable, from being so much larger 
than the north, and out of all proportion to the rest of the church; the only 
way of accounting for this seems to be that it was always intended to be 
used as a separate church, dedicated to St. Oswald, as it still is. This was 
only carrying out on a larger scale than usual a custom which was very 
common in the middle ages, of having separate chapels dedicated to parti- 
cular saints attached to, but not strictly part of, the church to which each 
was attached, as such a separate chapel often had a distinct foundation 
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for priests belonging to it. The architectural history of this transept is ex- 
actly the same as that of the nave; the arches are of the fourteenth century, 
with vaulting-shafts altered in the fifteenth! The clerestory, the large 
south window, and the west windows are also of the fifteenth. The eastern 
aisle is of the fourteenth, and has one bay of the vaulting completed. The 
windows also have Flamboyant tracery, c. 1380. Simon Ripley is said, in a 
general way, to have “‘ rebuilt the nave, tower, and south transept.” These 
general assertions must be taken with considerable reserve: he repaired 
and completed these parts, and so is said to have rebuilt them. His work is, 
however, sufficiently extensive, without giving him credit for the whole. 
The west front, the south porch, the cloisters, the clerestory and roof of the 
nave and transept, are probably late work of his time and that of his suc- 
cessor, John Birchenshaw, 1493—1537. The central tower, with the arches 
supporting it, belongs to the Perpendicular style, and probably to the 
work of these two abbots; but it is built upon earlier piers, as has been 
mentioned. The south-west tower was commenced in 15083, but never 
completed ; the lower part of it is now the bishop’s court: there was 
most probably a Norman tower here, but no traces of it remain: nearly 
the whole of the exterior of the church was cased at this time, in conse- 
quence of the decay of the sandstone of which it is built, and during this 
work, Perpendicular tracery was inserted in many of the windows of earlier 
date. Others were damaged during the siege in the civil wars, and re- 
paired in a very debased style. 

The organ-screen, though plain, is good work of the fourteenth century ; 
it has been moved from the eastern to the western side of the tower, 
and probably stood originally one bay still further to the west. The 
bishop’s throne, originally the shrine of St. Werburgh, is a very beautiful 
piece of Decorated work of the same period, and has recently been restored 
by Canon Slade, in memory of Bishop Law. The stalls, with their cano- 
pies of tabernacle work, are very fine examples of the woodwork of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, and are probably part of the work of 
Simon Ripley. 


Tue West Front has a large and fine window of the Perpendicular 
style, and under it on the exterior is some rich panelling, but much 
decayed ; within there is a flat Tudor arch, with two half arches,—rather 
a singular arrangement. The west doorway is modern. The south porch, 
with the room over it, also belongs to the late Perpendicular work, with a 
modern vault. 


Before we leave the church, attention should be called to the remarkable 
series of window tracery which it contains, and which, as Mr. Ashpitel 





' The springers of the fan-tracery vaulting are the same as those of the eastern bay 
of the nave, which differ from those of the western part, and are rather earlier. 

j “1508, This year was the first stone of St. Werburg’s steeple laid, which must 
mean that at the west end, which is not half finished yet.”—King’s Vale Royal, 
folio, 1656, part i. p. 79. 

Gent. Mae. Vor. CCIV. 3B 
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observed, afford a complete lesson to the student. Owing to the slow 
progress of the work, and the frequent changes of style during that long 
period, we have in the different parts of this one church what we may take 
as a type of each of the principal varieties of Gothic window tracery; so 
much so, that if we did not know that the same types may be readily found 
in numerous other places, we might suppose that: the whole had been 
developed here in Chester *. 


WEST END OF THE CATHEDRAL, 





« We are indebted to the liberality of the Bishop of Chester for some of the engrav- 
ings with which this paper is illustrated; to Arthur Ashpitel, Esq., architect, for the 
drawings and engravings of the series of window-tracery ; and to Messrs. Catherall and 
Prichard for the loan of the woodcuts of the general views and the Norman doorway. 


(The Abbey Buildings will be described in our next.) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY*. 


Arter the lapse of exactly ten years, the industrious Editor has given to 
the public the eighth, and final, volume of the “ Literary Illustrations.” 
Seventeen volumes, containing an immense treasure-house of literary in- 
formation for all future antiquarians and biographers, are here concluded, 
We fancy Mr. Nichols must have felt a pang mixed up with his satisfaction 
at completing this really great undertaking, the joint production of his late 
respected father and himself. It has evidently been a labour of love to both, 
and will be a lasting monument of their reputation. The public are so 
well aware of the nature of the preceding volumes, that it will be hardly 
necessary for us to do more than remind them that here we have anecdotes, 
biographies, and letters of almost all the most eminent antiquaries and 
writers of all degrees during the last century. The series, too, is invalu- 
able for its typographical history, and memoirs of all the well-known book- 
sellers and printers. The late Mr. Nichols’s connection with the cele- 
brated William Bowyer links an unbroken chain from 1699 to the present 
day! The third volume of the “ Literary Anecdotes,” besides its other 
valuable information, contains a history of the Stationers’ Company, with 
list of benefactors ; an interesting account of the progress of selling books 
by catalogues, with list of sales, 1676—1788. The fourth is rich in Essays 
on the early Polyglots, Newspapers, Pamphlets, &c. The fifth gives us a 
history of Lexicons and Lexicographers. Both works (“ Anecdotes” and 
** Illustrations”) contain, as might be expected, many valuable references 
to the writers and articles in our own Magazine. We can only repeat the 
constantly expressed opinion that such a mass of useful, entertaining, and 
curious literary information can nowhere else be found. It may be thought, 
perhaps, that some of the writers were hardly deserving of so much notice, 
and that a few of the letters appear trivial ; but so much light is occasion- 
ally thrown upon the history of a great man by a knowledge of his lesser 
contemporaries, and an apparently slight piece of information is frequently 
of such value in clearing up a difficult point in the literary history of the 
day, that we can readily forgive the semblance of prolixity which some 
parts of the book may wear. Nor should we forget that others may be 
interested where we may be disappointed. But enough: the magnum opus 
is completed, and ill-furnished is that library, whether public or private, 
whose shelves desiderate its seventeen goodly volumes. 

Our duty is now with the FrnaL volume ; and we may be permitted to 
congratulate Mr. Nichols. Spared to great length of days, his last task 
has not been his least. The revision of a work of such length (we speak 
of the conjoint work) and the many additions and corrections, amounting 
to no less than 250 pages, would have taxed the energies of many a younger 
man. But the volume shews an unabated vigour, and love for his task. 
This will not surprise his friends,— 


“ They count him of the green-hair’d eld ; they may ; or in his flow’r®.” 
Prefixed to the volume is a portrait of the Editor’s venerable father, 





* “Tilustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century, &c. To which 
are appended, Additions to the Literary Anecdotes, and Literary Illustrations, By 
John Bowyer Nichols, F.S.A. Vol. VIII.” 

> Chapman’s Homer’s Iliad, xxiii. 688. 
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John Nichols, Esq., F.S.A., the Historian of Leicestershire, and for many 
years Editor of our Magazine. Those who remember Mr. Nichols will 
recognize this as a vera effigies; and his son might have as confidently 
placed over it the inscription that Purcell’s widow lovingly affixed to the 
portrait of her husband in his Orpheus Britannicus, otros ékeivos. The 
Intreductory Memoir of the elder Mr. Nichols, written by Mr. Chalmers, 
appeared in our pages in 1827, It is not for us to eulogize the character 
of one who presided over this Magazine for nearly half a century. We 
can only say that, from the day that he became connected with this publi- 
cation, in 1778, till his death in 1826, it was the constant object of his un- 
tiring zeal, and, we may add, affection. 

Passing over the many letters of condolence to his family on the death 
of one so justly esteemed, we come to the material contents of the volume 
—the continuation of the Percy Correspondence. The former portion of 
the letters of Bishop Percy and his friends, contained in Volume VII. 
of the ‘“ Literary Illustrations,’ was noticed when it first appeared, 
(see Gent. Maa., April, 1848). The second part, now first published, 
comprises the correspondence of the Bishop with Lord and Lady Moira, 
Andrew Caldwell, John Pinkerton, Mr. Nichols, and many others; inter- 
spersed with several miscellaneous letters. From the Memoir of “ Eliza- 
beth, Countess of Moira” we learn that her ladyship was “ the eldest daugh- 
ter of Theophilus ninth Earl of Huntingdon, by the celebrated and emi- 
nently pious Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, second daughter and co-heiress 
of Washington Earl Ferrers.” She married John, Lord Rawdon, sub- 
sequently created Earl of Moira, and by him, amongst other issue, was 
mother of the first Marquis of Hastings. On the death of her brother, 
Francis Earl of Huntingdon, she became heiress of her family, and con- 
veyed to the Rawdons half-a-dozer baronies. As might be expected 
from one who thus found herself the representative of so much illustrious 
blood, her Ladyship’s correspondence with a bearer of the name of Percy, 
—is such as will delight the eyes of “ Garter” and “ Blue Mantle.” She 
falls foul of Dugdale ; and tells the good bishop that, “as she allows for 
his Lordship’s being a Lancastrian, she hopes his Lordship will give her 
equal permission as a Yorkist,” (p. 9). 

We remember, a few years since, when the Committee of the most learned 
of the London Clubs was assembled for the grave purpose of choosing a 
new cook, that a well-known energetic prelate displayed considerable 
anxiety as to the candidate’s qualifications, and cross-examined him with 
a pertinacity which would have confounded a candidate for orders; but 
we question whether, amidst all his lordship’s popular publications, he ever 
received such testimony as the following to one of Bp. Percy’s antiquarian 
researches :-— 

“Lady Moira feels ashamed that she has not before this returned Lord Moira’s 
thanks and her own to the Bishop of Dromore, for his book of Royal Cookery. Lord 
Moira indeed has not studied that work as much as his Lordship’s other friend has 
done, who is one of those infected with the strange curiosity of feeling interested about 
every trifle in a stronger degree for every century removed in which they were trans- 
acted. She has found out a most incomparable bread-sauce in a list of curry, to be 
eaten hot or cold*. It is to be adopted into the Moira cookery, and styled sauce royal. 
There also seems a method of dressing roast pork, which is to be tried.”—(p. 12.) 


The next paragraph, after reading about sauce royal and roast pork, com- 





* Though our mouth waters at the thought, we are quite at a loss to comprehend 
her Ladyship.— Rev. 
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pletely disturbs us, and shews that her Ladyship had certainly a better 
digestion than ourselves :— 


“ Lady Moira would have returned the set of the Byzantine Historians before this, 
but gave them a second reading, esteeming them excessively curious in themselves, both 
as historical relations, and giving an insight into the manners and opinions of the 
times they were written in, and also as a proper preparation for the latter part of 
Gibbon’s History, which she supposes is to follow what he has already bestowed upon 
the public.” 


How quietly she writes! A second perusal of the “ set of the Byzantine 
Historians”’(!) is as easily disposed of as the last new novel from Hook- 
ham’s. But the preparation for Gibbon was evidently only a secondary 
object in the eyes of the descendant of the Plantagenets :— 


“One point likewise interested Lady Moira to carefully peruse them, which was to 
endeavour to find out who was the first possessor of ‘Clarence,’ a part of the ancient 
territories of the Lacedzemonians, and which is the spot that gave the title of Duke to 
three Plantagenet princes, falsely supposed to have taken their title from Clare, which 
never was erected into a duchy’. It was by Philippa of Hainault that the English 
made a claim to that territory. But Lady Moira cannot find how Ville-Hardouin, 
styled Prince of Achaia, became possessed of it. She has met with but one paragraph 
in the Byzantine Historians relative to Clarence, and that noways informing concern- 
ing its possessors.” 


We can only find space for une more extract from her Ladyship’s in- 
teresting correspondence, which we commend to the attention of our clerical 
readers. It contains an inuendo which we are at a loss to comprehend. 
She is asking Bp. Percy to give the living of Moira to an Irish clergy- 
man :— 

“ There is one circumstance that gives me a little degree of assurance in my address, 
which is, that the inferior clergy in England, being certainly a less polished set than 
those in Ireland, are attached to their own manners and method of living ; which the 
Rector of Segoe, (between ourselves, my Lord,) practising in this kingdom, occasioned 
much discourse when I lived in that part of the world.” —(p. 11.) 


What could have been the delinquencies of the “ Rector of Segoe,” who 
is thus set up as a type of the “ manners and method of living” of the “ in- 
ferior clergy in England,” and who caused them to be esteemed less 
polished than their Irish brethren? 

We would call attention to Lady Moira’s acknowledgment of the claims 
of the present Huntingdon family, and also those of Warren Hastings as a 
branch of the great family. 

The next correspondence of Bp. Percy is with Andrew Caldwell, Esq., 
which commences in the year 1800. It contains much literary gossip, 
from which we will make an extract or two. 

The following tribute to Malone’s indefatigable industry is just :— 


“TI have been much gratified with Malone’s curious ‘ Life of Dryden;’ it is a most 
remarkable instance of diligence and accuracy; the numerous anecdotes, and the 
accounts of noted persons and families interspersed, are highly interesting. History 
would be much more valuable and authentic, if authors took equal pains for informa- 
tion with Malone; and he proves what can be accomplished by industry. This, I ap- 
prehend, has given mortal offence ; it is a dangerous example for your writers for gain, 
and leaves them without excuse.”—(p. 32.) 





¢ This is without foundation. The title of Clarence came to the royal family through 
the marriage of Lionel, son of Edward III., with the heiress of the Clares, earls of 
Hertford and Gloucester. See Nicolas’s “Synopsis of the British Peerage,” tit, Clare 
and Clarence. 
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“T have had a letter from Charlotte Smith. She is writing more volumes of the 
‘Solitary Wanderer’ for immediate subsistence. This work I have not seen, but it is 
well spoken of. She is a woman full of sorrows, and I fear her misfortunes are scarcely 
to be mitigated. One of her daughters made an imprudent marriage: the man, after 
behaving extremely ill, and tormenting the family, died lately of a fever ; the widow 
has come to her mother, not worth a shilling, and with the addition of three young 
children. These are pitiable cases, and the more so where there is the genius and sen- 


sibility of Charlotte Smith.”—(p. 35.) 


Mr. Mitford, in a note to this passage, tells us that poor Charlotte Smith’s 
embarrassments 


“arose from the wild and ruinous projects of her husband, and other extravagant ab- 
surdities. Upon her expressing a wish to a gentleman that he could be engaged in 
some rational pursuit, he suggested that his enthusiasm might be most safely directed 
to religion. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘tor heaven's sake do not put it into his head to take to 
religion, for if he does, he'll instantly set about building a cathedral.’” 


The following passage from a letter of Mr. Caldwell to Bishop Percy, 
dated June 14, 1802, needs no comment :— 

“The London Exhibition, I am told, was the best that has been for many years. A 
new artist has started up, one Turner: he had before exhibited stained drawings; he 
now paints landscapes in oil ; beats Loutherbourg and every other artist all to nothing. 
A painter of my acquaintance, and a good judge, declares his pencil is magic; that it 
is worth every landscape-painter’s while to make a pilgrimage to see and study his 
works. Loutherbourg, that he used to think of so highly, appears now mediocre.”— 
(p. 42.) 

What will Mr. Ruskin say to this? We only hope that he will not 
annually sacrifice a specimen of poor Philip to the manes of “ one Turner.” 

Caldwell to Bishop Percy :— 

“The white beaver is a curious instance of the inaccuracy of report; it is neither 
more nor less than the true ermine; it was shot near Mallow about the 20th of last 
January, and presented by Lord Doneraile to General Vallancey. The General takes 
it to be a white weasel, which is a variety that sometimes happens with respect to that 
animal. I looked into Buffon to-day; he observes, ‘The weasel sometimes becomes 
white, but the tail yellowish brown, and never black.’ This at the Society has the tail 
black, like all the ermines I have ever seen, and agrees perfectly with the engraved 
figure in Buffon; it is also rather larger than our common weasel: it was probably a 
pet, strayed from the sailors of some northern vessel.”—(p. 43.) 


We quote this at length, as Mr. Mitford has appended the note, “It is 
not the weasel, but the stoat. The weasel never turns white.” We are 
always unwilling to set ourselves in opposition to such an authority as Mr. 
Mitford, but we can assure him that not three hundred yards from the spot 
where we are now writing is a most beautiful specimen of a white weasel. 
It is not a stoat, but a weasel; and the tail is adark yellowish brown. The 
difficulty of catching a weasel asleep is proverbial, but nevertheless this 
specimen was shot by its present possessor one sunny October afternoon, 
asleep on a heap of rubbish in his garden in Surrey. What is more re- 
markable is that a white blackbird was caught on the same farm. It was 
a fine cock-bird, with a bright yellow beak, and perfectly white, and is now 
preserved in Her Majesty’s collection at Windsor. A white sparrow was 
also shot on the same property. 

Mr, Caldwell was the discoverer of Bishop Percy’s copy of “ Langbaine’s 
Dramatic Poets, with MS. notes by Oldys,” which had surreptitiously come 
into the library of Prime-Serjeant Browne. A curious account of the re- 
storation of this well-known volume will be found in the correspondence. 
The correspondence of the Bishop with the elder Mr. Nichols is continued 
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in this volume, and in page 89 the latter informs the Bishop of the sad fire 
which caused him a loss of no less than £5,000. in his “‘ History of Leicester- 
shire” alone. In this correspondence will be found much information re- 
lative to Swift, an author to whom Mr. Nichols was very partial. 

We now come to the letters which passed between the Bishop and the 
eccentric John Pinkerton. A memoir of Mr. Pinkerton had been given in 
vol, V. of the “ Literary Illustrations.” Mr. Pinkerton’s correspondence 
was published in 1830 by Dawson Turner, Esq., F.S.A., who has kindly 
permitted the editor to complete the series with Bishop Percy. There are 
several interesting points connected with Pinkerton’s “ Letters of Lite- 
rature,” published under the name of “‘ Robert Heron, Esq.,” running 
through this portion of the volume. The letters from Percy to Pinkerton, 
(p. 122,) and Pinkerton to the Bishop, (p. 133,) are very interesting. 

P. 151 commences the miscellaneous correspondence of Bishop Percy ; 
and in page 152 we have a letter of Percy’s to Michael Lort, transcribed 
from a copy in the Musgrave Collection in the British Museum, describing 
a ride to Hulne Abbey from Alnwick. 

We passingly allude to a letter from Nathaniel Davison to Dr. Percy, in 
which he begs to be remembered to Mr. Revely. Mr. Revely was in the 
household of the Duke of Northumberland. ‘“ He made a valuable collec- 
tion of prints and drawings of the Old Masters, which are in the possession 
of Mr. G. Revely,” (Mr. Mitford’s note). A selection from the drawings 
in the Revely collection is now being published by Messrs. Bell and Daldy, 
of Fleet-street. 

Page 197, Lord Hardwicke writes, (Aug. 13, 1781,)— 


“ Have you ever run over Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets?’ I dislike much more 
than I approve in them, particularly his spiteful and unjust treatment of Lord Lyttel- 
ton. I have been ready more than once to take up the pen myself, but that the in- 
solent style of the author rather deserves the cudgel.” 


In p. 202 we have a letter from Bishop Percy to Sir William Scott, 
(afterwards Lord Stowell,) congratulating him on his appointment to the 
office of Registrar to the Court of Faculties, and mentioning a present of a 
hogshead of claret that the Bishop had sent to “ the club” in Gerrard-street, 
which had not been acknowledged. This gave rise to answers from Scott 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds. The latter writes,—‘ The club seems to flourish 
this year, (1783): we have had Mr. Fox, Burke, and Johnson very often. 
I mention those because they are, or have been, the greatest truants.” 

The correspondence between Percy and Malone, relative to Goldsmith 
and his family, is printed in Prior’s “ Life of Goldsmith.” 

The following extract from a letter of Sir John Hawkins to Bishop 
Percy, dated “ Great Sanctuary, Westminster, 8th December, 1786,” is 
remarkable as a picture of the manners of the day :— 


“In such a situation (viz. at Dromore) you are capable of enjoying pleasures that, in 
this country, every thinking man is a stranger to—religion, operating upon the minds 
of men, and manifesting its influence in their general behaviour and intercourse with 
each other, in an orderly submission to law and government, in the exercises of indus- 
try, and an abstinence from criminal gratifications. The reverse of this is the case in 
England. The spirit of luxury rages here with greater violence than ever. The bands 
of society are dissolved ; laws are infringed as soon as enacted ; the coin of the realm 
is counterfeited and adulterated to a degree never known; places of public diversion 
are daily increasing; the great articles of trade in the metropolis are superfluities,— 
mock-plate, toys, perfumery, millinery, prints, and music; so that were you to be here, 
and pass from Charing Cross to the Exchange, you would be astonished at the different 
appearance London makes from what it did ten years ago. Besides this, the sense of 
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religion seems to be nearly extinct among us; few, except the Methodists, pretend to 
it; and the middle rank of the people, formerly esteemed the most virtuous, have 
contracted:the habits of the upper. ‘Tradesmen keep mistresses, and avow it; and 
the new buildings in the suburbs are harbours for women, who are visited by people 
from the city: to all which I add, that rapine and plunder have made almost every 
kind of property insecure, and that those that live by it acquire wealth, and become 
proprietors in the funds. ‘The judges are tired of pronouncing sentence on capital 
offenders; executions yearly increase in numbers; and at this time upwards of a 
thousand felons are consigned to banishment. I mention these particulars, that you 
may be able to estimate the felicity you enjoy in a situation that conceals from your 
view the degeneracy of our manners, and gives no occasion for those painful reflections 
and sad presages that here disturb the minds of all who are concerned for the good of 
posterity.” —(p. 242.) 


The next communication from the worthy Knight may interest our 
bibliographical readers :— 

“I have made it my business to seek after the books you want, but to complete your 
list would take me up many years. I have, however, found for you, at a very cheap 
rate, the two Liturgies of Edward VI., one of them perfected by writing, the other 
wanting only a leaf, which you may easily supply. Think yourself lucky, for they both 
come to less than twenty shillings, and either, in good condition, would fetch from a 
guinea and a half to two guineas.”—(p. 245.) 


The price of the two volumes, Sir John subsequently states as “ First 
Liturgy, 7s. 6d. ; Second, 10s. 6d.!” The same letter contains an allu- 
sion to Percy’s béte noir, Ritson, who is thus despatched :— 


“I know somewhat of the man; he is a conceited and very impudent fellow, totally 
ignorant of good manners, regardless of decorum, as appears in the tenth page of his 
Pretace, and of no account among men of literature.” 


We commend to our literary friends the Bishop’s correspondence with 
Dr. Treadway Nash, relative to the latter’s edition of “ Hudibras,” (pp. 
278—81). 

The admirers of Edmund Burke will be pleased with the following: 
(Bp. Percy to the Rev. Edward Berwick) :— 


“It becomes not me to boast how much I read my Bible; but I am not ashamed to 
own that Iam never weary of reading Burke ; he lies constantly on my table, and I 
never open him without fresh gratification. I know not which most to adinire—the bril- 
liancy of his wit, the keenness of his satire, and the tenderness of his pathetic strokes, 
or the acuteness of his reflections, his deep knowledge of human nature, his great con- 
stitutional learning, and profound display of political wisdom. The king, however, is 
not more interested in the success of Burke’s writings than any of his subjects who 
possess either property or power, rank or titles, or any of the distinctions which elevate 
the noble above the base. To so enlightened a nobleman as my Lord Rawdon I am 
persuaded Burke can be no less a favourite than he is with the king. Burke has stood 
forward the champion and defender of his Lordship’s high and merited distinctions. 
Like another Cocles, he has opposed himself singly on the bridge to stop the advances 
of those rude and impudent invaders who were passing over to destroy our Imperial 
City, and to level our temples and palaces to the dust. The example of France will 
teach us a useful lesson; and under so able an expositor as Mr. Burke will recal to the 
recollection of all good Englishmen what their ancestors experienced in the last cen- 
tury—the necessary gradation from ‘No Bishops’ to ‘No Nobles,’ ‘No King.’ ”— 
(p. 282.) 

We forgot to mention that Bishop Percy’s correspondent had written to 
say “the king is deeply engaged in reading the Bible and Mr. Burke’s 
two books.” We confess our hitherto ignorance of the king’s partiality to 
Mr. Burke. A letter from the Rev. Joseph Stirling is a pre-Roxburgh 
specimen of bibliomania :— 

“The celebrated Bibliotheca Parisiana (De Meyzieux’) was sold last week : about six 

4 
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hundred articles produced near £7,000, an unheard-of thing in the annals of literature. 
I was fortunate enough to get the only book I wanted there, ‘ Primalion of Greece,’ 
in Spanish. Primalion is a beautiful book, bound in red morocco ; I paid four guineas 
for him, and, as books went, I do not think he was dear. I also got a fine copy of the 
‘Tasso’ of 1590, with the designs of the Caraccis; he is also in fine old red morocco, 
with a Cardinal’s arms. I had an inferior copy, which I disposed of for what I paid 
for that. A Mr. Johnes, member for Radnorshire, was the most considerable purchaser 
at the Parisiana; I dare say his bill came to near £2,000,”—(p. 285.) 


Mr. Johnes was the learned translator of Froissart, Monstrelet, &c., and 
his noble mansion at Hafod, with his magnificent library, including the 
above purchases and all his valuable Aldines, Froissarts, and Welsh MSS. 
were destroyed by fire, March 13, 1807. A full account of this calamity 
will be found in Gent. Maa., 1807, p. 269. A letter from him to Bp. Percy, 
relating to his translation of Froissart, is interesting. 

P. 303. We find a correspondence between the Bishop and Mrs, West 
on the subject of the former’s “ Letters to a Young Man on his Entrance 
into the World,” which our grandmothers thought worthy of a handsome 
binding as a birthday present. We should prefer a copy of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days.” 

P. 385. We have the introduction of Mr. Robert Jamieson, the editor 
of the Popular Scotch Ballads, to Bp. Percy, through Sir Frederic Morton 
Eden; and p. 337, an interesting letter from Jamieson to Percy. 

P. 369. Malone writes characteristically, in a very interesting commu- 
nication concerning Goldsmith :— 


“Give me but time, place, and names, and the genuineness or falsehood of any story 
may be easily ascertained.” 


Ritson is dead, and thus does Mr. Park break the news to Bp. Percy : — 


“Your Lordship will perceive from the last GENTLEMAN’s MaGazinez, that the 
literary calumniator of his time is at last at rest with his forefathers. Peace to his 
perturbed spirit !”—(p. 376.) 


What could “ Mr. John Jones” have written to the gentle Bishop, to have 
called forth the following ?— 


“ Srr,—I received the favour of your packet, which contains a great deal of good 
advice for the discharge of my duty as a dzshop, and calls upon me by many arguments, 
which were not wanted, to do that which I never omit (as you say you discovered by 
accident, after your letter was written). In return for so much kindness, I hope you 
will allow me to offer one piece of advice to you as an author, which is, never to 
descant on any subject relating to matter of fact, till you know whether the fact exists ; 
much less pass a censure, till you are sure it is deserved.”—(p. 423.) 


Verbum sap. The Bishop alarms us; and we close the “ Percy Corre- 
spondence” with many thanks to Mr. Nichols, and the assurance to the 
reader that he will find much really valuable and interesting information in 
its pages. But the Correspondence forms but a comparatively unimportant 


” 


part of the rina volume of the “ Literary Illustrations ;” the most re- 
markable portion remains to be noticed. Mr. Nichols has, with incredible 
industry and labour, supplied 250 pages of Additions and Corrections to 
the whole seventeen volumes of Anecdotes and Illustrations! In this 
Appendix will be found additional biographies, supplementary notices, 
thousands of references, and illustrative anecdotes extending over more 
than a century. From page 463 to page 527 is a most copious—we were 
going to say catalogue—obituary of every stationer, bookseller, printer, 
and book-auctioneer one has ever heard of. The list, commencing from 
1800 (p. 469), includes many of the great “fathers of the Row,” who re- 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCIV. 3c 
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appear to us in conjunction with their less widely-known town and country 
contemporaries. Here are typefounders and bookbinders; in fact, the work 
is the completest history of book-manufactory (we speak of the externals 
of literature) that this or any other country has yet seen; and we are con- 
fident that in this respect it will never be surpassed—we may even say 
equalled. A copious Index to the eight volumes of “ Literary Illustra- 
tions,” invaluable to the student, concludes a work miscellaneous, and 
perhaps somewhat desultory, in its character, but yet which stands alone 
for its immense matter of entertaining information and literary research. 
The copious list of the contents of the whole series—in the hands, doubtless, 
of every inquirer into the literature of last century—obviates the necessity 
of further comment. Let the reader but cast his eye over it, and we will 
venture to predict that he will not think our statement overdrawn. 

We part from Mr. Nichols with the sincere wish that he may enjoy the 
“ evening of his days” solaced with the retrospect of a long, useful, and 
honourable life, which has been (what we feel he ever wished it to be) the 
counterpart of that of his excellent father. 





THE DESCENDANTS OF THE STUARTS:?. 


Wirnovt any necessity for preliminary comment or explanation from 
us, the motives which have dictated the publication of this book—as in- 
teresting in its biographical and genealogical details as it is minute and 
laborious—may be sufficiently estimated, we think, from the author’s own 
prefatory remarks. In writing this work, he says :— 


“Tn the first place, I have been influenced by the desire to supply a desideratum in 
English history. I have also wished to shew that if dynastic history is lost sight of in 
recounting our national chronicles, the reader is left in ignorance of the secret, in con- 
tradistinction to the avowed motives, which have governed our diplomacy. * Moreover, 
I think it important, that, as the abolition of the oath abjuring the descendants of 
the Stuarts, in order to facilitate the admission of the Jews into the Legislature, now 
JSorms a question of the day, no information relating to this exiled family, proving or 
disproving the existence of their descendants, should be withheld from the public, in 
order that they may arrive at a correct decision upon the subject. And lastly, I con- 
sider that this history of the Stuarts is due to that illustrious House, whose genealogical 
records have been so long involved in obscurity.” 


We cannot, however, help hazarding the opinion that, if the worthy 
author had descended a little further into the inmost recesses of his heart, 
he would have found that he was actuated by other and equally influential 
motives as well—an enthusiastic desire to place upon record everything that 
could be said or pleaded in favour of the much-reviled, and certainly not a 
little calumniated, Stuarts; and a wish—perhaps by no means an unjus- 
tifiable one—to expose the unfair and illiberal treatment which, to his 
thinking, that unfortunate dynasty has so recently experienced at Lord 
Macaulay’s hands. 

On a matter involving questions of such weighty political import, and in 
a case, too, where we might probably, without much difficulty, detect un- 
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reasonable prejudices on either side, we decline for the present taking 
upon ourselves to decide; but it will be doing no more than justice to the 
author, if, before we enter upon an examination of his dynastic and genea- 
logical researches—in our opinion the more inviting and more interesting 
portion of his book—we devote somewhat of our space to an extract or two 
on each of these subjects: the merits or demerits of the Stuarts, as viewed 
by Mr. Townend ; and the mode in which they have been dealt with, accord- 
ing to him, by the latest literary champion of early Whiggism and ’88. As 
for Mr. Townend himself, he may congratulate himself that he was not 
born to be a contemporary of the men who were out in ’15 or ’45: the 
tender mercies of the then ruling powers considered, the chances are that, 
through his Jacobite predilections, he would have been brought to grief. 

In the first place, then, we put together a few of the more prominent 
passages from what we may call his Plea for the Stwarts—somewhat of a 
novelty in this nineteenth century :— 


“ Were the crimes of the Stuarts,” he says, “of so unpardonable a dye that their very 
remembrance should cease from off the earth? Traduced, vilified, and misunderstood 
whilst living, will history continue eternally to calumniate them? Will no voice be 
raised in defence of those who, though not devoid of vices, had yet a preponderating 
balance of virtues? who—and I affirm it advisedly—will well bear a comparison, as @ 
dynasty, with tbat of any upon record What were the crimes of the Stuarts? 
Candidly, fairly, and without prejudice, is cruelty one of the vices which can be im- 
puted to them? Were they brutal? Compare them with the Tudors—those merciless 
sovereigns who remorseles:ly imbrued their hands in the blood even of their nearest 
relatives,—and what is the reply? Were they savage? The idea of’ a savage Stuart 
seems too ludicrous for utterance. Were they ignorant, unrefined, coarse, or barbarous 
in their ideas? The contrary is indisputable. As a family, they were the most highly 
educated, the most refined and cultivated in their tastes, of any dynasty that has graced 
a throne. That they were vacillating, too easily governed by favourites, and had 
exalted notions of their own prerogative, are charges which can be established against 
the Stuarts; but what are these compared with those which might be preferred against 
their predecessors? At most they are but weaknesses, not crimes. But a last question 
remains. Were the Stuarts suited to the age in which they lived? And here I un- 
hesitatingly answer in the negative. Herein lay their fault, their misfortune ; herein 
lies the true explanation of the calumny which has so perseveringly pursued them ; 
herein consists the crime for which no remission can be found, and for which, receiving 
no pardon whilst living, they have been stigmatised even after death. That the Eng- 
lish people during the times of the first Stuarts preferred some brutal monster, regard- 
less of delicacy or feeling, provided he displayed the outward marks of an iron-handed 
will, is evident ; for even the atrecities of Henry VIII. that sanguinary tyrant who 
imbrued his hands in the blood of delicate and high-born females, there is no reason to 
suppose rendered him distasteful to his subjects. What did the Stuarts in comparison 
with acts so barbarous ? What more dissimilar characters could exist than Henry and 
his two daughters, on the one hand, and Charles I. and his two sons on the other ? 
And yet which monarchs, which dynasties, were most revered, most appreciated by 
their subjects? The truth is, that nations in semicivilized times caress and fear a 
tyrant. It is only savage attributes that command their respect and admiration 
And thus it was with the Stuarts; they failed to astonish their subjects, and their sub- 
jects failed to reverence them. They vacillated, they allowed themselves partially to be 
governed by sentiments of equity, they condescended to argue with those whom their 
predecessors had commanded. The nation thus taught by their masters, learned to 
argue also, and as they considered, unanswerably : necessarily arriving at different con- 
clusions, both parties had recourse to arms; the people triumphed, and the banishment 
and spoliation of the unhappy Stuarts terminated this chapter of British history. The 
misfortunes or crimes of the Stuarts, in whichever of these lights they may be viewed, are 
considered as eternal reproaches to history : by the one party, the advocates of Divine 
right, they are believed to have been unrighteously dethroned; by the other, the ad- 
vocates of the sovereignty of the people, the nation is blamed for having submitted to 
their tyranny. The via media lies between these extremes: neither the Stuarts nor 
the nation were faultless; both had their errors, and both have expiated them. The 
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descendant of the former reigns over a foreign kingdom in lieu of the heritage of his 
forefathers; the latter have suffered the miseries attendant on disastrous and internecine 
warfare. The strife is ended, and we can afford impartially, not vindictively, to judge 
the vanquished.” 


We next proceed to give a few extracts, by way of sample, from the 
thirty or forty pages that are almost exclusively devoted to Lord Macaulay’s 
History and its alleged shortcomings :— 


“The writings of Macaulay render it absolutely incumbent on all who would vindi- 
cate the cause of historical truth, that the real, not fictitious, characters of William, 
Mary, and Anne should be faithfully portrayed; for too long has their ‘ Protestant re- 
putation’ been held to expiate their moral offences, and cover a multitude of sins. It is 
unfeignedly to be deplored that Macaulay should have prostituted his brilliant talents, 
and the beautiful though careless and elegant minutize with which he chronicles events, 
to this purpose, and have sacrificed at the altar of political expediency, what should 
have been held sacred, the immortality of truth, to the fancied wants of a finished 
romance. It is his enthusiastic advocacy of the Revolutionary party which has led him 
to deify the authors of it, and even call evil good and good evil, according as they are 
affected by the relation. His attempt to glorify William, Mary, and Anne, by throwing 
a fictitious lustre over their justly exploded reputations, reminds us of the last expiring 
ray which illumes with an illusive splendour what will be shortly enveloped in darkness, 
It must ever be regretted that a work which, from its unrivalled powers of description, 
might have ranked as a standard history of England, should have derogated from this 
high position by its avowed subserviency to party purposes; though far better is it, its 
relation should be glaringly partial, than that by a seeming impartiality it should have 
deceived even the learned, and thereby have corrupted the fount of historical truth. 
That this eulogy of the Revolutionary actors, despite all evidence to the contrary, was 
to be expect: d from Macaulay is certain, for his work is—what it was surmised it would 
be—a life-long defence of the Whig party. Without William, that party might not have 
existed ; that Macaulay should have elevated him to the pedestal of a demi-god, there- 
fore, need excite no surprise; though, taken on his own shewing, it is not difficult to 
discover that William was a very different character from what he is ostensibly re- 
presented.” 


Again :— 

“That the Whigs, now, as then, have no real idea of liberty beyond what suits their 
own interests and popularity, is abundantly proved by the partial work of Macaulay: as 
in 1688, so in 1857, they have no notion of freedom extending beyond the precincts of 
their own party; with liberty on their lips, monopoly and persecution are too often in 
their hearts; and if any doubts could have existed of this, surely the glaring manner in 
which Macaulay palliates their worst excesses must dispel the illusion. The Revolution 
which proscribed Ludlow and pensioned Oates, bespeaks too truly its real character ; 
and we must enter our decided protest against the way in which Macaulay has, to use 
the least objectionable word, painted the events of those days..... That Macaulay’s 
work is miscalled a History of England is evident, for history presupposes the truthful 
narrative of events, and never have they been more distorted in a work professing to 
deal with them as such, than in this instance.” 


And again, in reference to the most damning blot upon William's name :— 


“One more specimen of Macaulay's partialities, and perhaps the most atrocious, will 
suffice. He says, speaking of the cold-blooded massacre of Glencoe, perpetrated by 
William’s orders, that the author and perpetrator of it, the Master of Stair, ‘ was a very 
good-natured man; he contemplated a truly great and good end by the massacre of all 
the Macleans, the Camerons, and the Macdonalds, those set of thieves,’ (for so the hero‘c 
Highlanders are stigmatized for their adherence to the House of*Stuart,) ‘he considered 
their extermination a great act of justice, nay, of charity; he was an enlightened and 
politic gownsman,’ and the horrid massacre was only a proof of ‘ill-regulated public 
spirit’ on his part; a spirit to which, according to Macaulay, all the atrocities that 
have disgraced humanity are to be attributed. Nor is William more culpable in the 
matter than the Master of Stair. That ‘the man of God’s right hand, whom He made 
so strong for Himself,’ would have authorized the massacre in cold blood of the Jacobite 
Highlanders, we do not believe; but that he intended them to be attacked and put to 
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the sword in open conflict there can be no doubt,—the order which he gave for their 
extirpation running thus: ‘As for M’Ian of Glencoe, and that tribe, if they can well 
be distinguished from the other Highlanders, it will be proper for the vindication of 
public justice to extirpate that set of thieves.’ What is the natural meaning of this 
command, but that the Glencoe men should be extirpated, and what can ‘extirpated’ 
mean, but ‘ rooted from the face of the earth ?’ the very words, ‘if they can be well dis- 
tinguished from the other Highlanders,’ imply it: that it meant simply, ‘that some of 
the most active members of the tribe were to be transported to other countries,’ is an 
idea so perfectly modern and ludicrous, that it could scarcely have suggested itself but 
to the fertile brain of a Macaulay; certain we are, it would not have occurred to the 
hardy soldiers on whom the execution of the bloody mandate devolved.” 


Non nostrum tantas componere lites—We now pass on to the more 
practically useful portion of the work. 

The excluded members of the Stuart dynasty, whose fortunes were 
affected by the Act of Succession passed in 1701, in addition to James 
himself, the unhappy fons et origo malorum, were ten in number. 

I, James, Prince of Wales, (died 1766,) the “ child of the warming-pan,” 
the “ young Perkin” of the more zealous or unscrupulous among the Whigs, 
and usually known as the “ Old Pretender,” or the Chevalier St. George, 
survived his father, James II. In 1719 he married Clementina, daughter 
of Prince James Sobieski, granddaughter of the Great Sobieski; and by 
her became the father of two sons, as luckless as himself: Charles, gene- 
rally known as the “ Young Pretender,” who died without legitimate issue 
in 1788; and Henry, Cardinal of York, who died in 1807, when the repre- 
sentation of James II. failed :— 

“ «Thus perished,’ says our author, ‘with Henry Benedict, Cardinal of York, the last 
surviving descendant of James II., whom members of the English Houses of Puarlia- 
ment, by a solemn farce, are still called upon to abjure. It isa farce; for what can be 
more ridiculous than to forswear homage to the descendants of James II., when none 
exist ? for illegitimate scions are nonentities in the genealogy of royalty; and whether 
they exist or not is immaterial, as, probably, natural descendants of nearly all our 
monarchs may still be found. In point of fact, if illegitimate heirs of James II. do exist, 
(a Count of Albany has been sometimes mentioned,) they descend from Prince Charles’s » 
mistress, Clementina Walkenshaw ; whose children, even had Charles married her, and 
been king de facto, would have been incapacitated, as the offspring of a commoner, 
from inheriting the regality of their father.” 


II. The Princess Louisa, youngest daughter of James II. She was born 
in France in 1692, and died in 1712, unmarried. 

III. Anne Mary of Orleans, at the passing of the Act of Succession, 
Queen of Sardinia. Her mother was the hapless Henrietta, youngest 
daughter of Charles I.; and eventually, through failure of the issue of her 
uncle James and her aunt Mary, she became heir of that sovereign, and 
ancestress of the senior branch of the house of Stuart. At the age of six. 
teen Henrietta was married to her cousin Philip, Duke of Orleans, only 
brother of Louis XIV. She died by poison in 1670, in the twenty-seventh 
year of her age, leaving issue two daughters,—Mary Louisa, Queen of 
Spain, who died childless in 1689; and Anne Mary, Queen of Sardinia, 
above mentioned. By her husband, Victor Amadeus of Savoy, Anne, who 
died in 1728, had issue two daughters and two sons; in the younger of 
whom, Charles Emanuel, the representation of the Stuart dynasty vested. 
Our ancient Stuart princes, however, be it remarked, reign no longer in 
Sardinia; as, on the death of Charles Felix in 1831, the crown descended 
to the junior dynasty of Savoy-Carignan, while the representation of the 
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Savoy Stuarts remained in the daughters of Victor Emanuel, the pre- 
decessor of Charles Felix, and grandson of Charles Emanuel above men- 
tioned. The eldest of these daughters, in 1819, became the mother of 
Francis V., Duke of Modena, who is the present lineal heir of the Stuarts. 

The following passage is perhaps the most curious in the book, and we 
shall therefore make no apology for presenting it to our readers :— 

“Beatrice, Victor Emanuel's eldest daughter, in whom the Stuart representation 
continues, was born in 1792. She married* Francis IV., Duke of Modena, by whom 
she had two sons and two daughters. The richness of the Duke of Modena’s family in 
lineal pretensions is unrivalled by any other dynasty in Europe, which will be perceived 
when we state that the Duke of Modena himself is the representative of Charles I.; his 
niece, Mary Theresa, the next in succession, being his heiress; while his elder sister, 
Theresa, married to Henry V., (Comte de Chambord,) is titular Queen of France; and 
his younger, Mary, married to Don John of Spain, brother of Charles VI. (Conde de 
Montemolin), inherits the pretensions of that prince to the Spanish monarchy ; preten- 
sions which, if recent occurrences may be judged from, will shortly be changed into 
realities. It is curious to observe that the lineal heirs to the three greatest kingdoms 
in Europe, Great Britain, France, and Spain, are to be found in the House of Modena; 
but it is still more curious to note that, had not the Stuarts and Bourbons been re- 
spectively superseded in England and France, these countries would probably have been 
temporarily united under the sway of the Count and Countess of Chambord, (the latter 
being heiress to her brother after her little niece, the Princess Mary Theresa); and on 
the decease of the latter without issue, England and Spain would then have been united 
under the regality of her younger sister, Mary. It can excite no surprise, that, with 
these high lineal pretensions, the Duke of Modena should have been almost the only 
potentate who refused to recognise the sovereignty of Louis Philippe; the grandeur of 
his family depending more on their lofty pedigree and unsullied descent, than the posi- 
tion they actually inherit as sovereigns of a petty Italian duchy.” 


The descendants of Adelaide, eldest daughter of Anne of Sardinia, “ pro- 
genitress of the second offshoot from the House of Stuart,” by her marriage 
with the Duke of Burgundy, grandson of Louis XIV., commingled with 
and became absorbed in that of Bourbon,—her only surviving son being 
Louis XV. of France, who, through his son Louis, and his daughter, Mary 
Louisa, is now represented by a numerous posterity. 

To sum up then—with Mr. Townend’s assistance—the descendants of 
Charles I. through his daughter, Henrietta of Orleans, and his grand- 
daughter, Anne Mary of Sardinia, all of them excluded by their profession 
of Roman Catholicism from the British throne, are forty-four in number‘. 
“In these royal personages alone,” as our author remarks, “ concentres the 
representation of the House of Stuart.” The Stuarts of the ducal family 
of Modena, already mentioned, are seven, including Anne, ex-Empress of 
Austria, in the number. The Stuarts of the royal family of France are two, 
of whom the Count of Chambord is one; those of the ducal family of Parma 
being also ¢wo in number. The Stuarts of the royal family of Saxony, in- 
cluding the present king, are four. The royal family of Spain, sia in num- 
ber, including the sovereigns of that country de facto and de jure, are also 
Stuarts of this line; and the same is the case with the royal families of 
Brazil and Portugal, the members of which amount to thirteen—the Emperor . 
of Brazil, the King of Portugal, and Dom Miguel, being included in the 
number. The ¢en members of the royal family of the Two Sicilies, with 





© Were we to adopt the date here given by Mr. Townend, June 20, 1821, we should 
be guilty of scandalum magnatum, in bastardizing the present Duke! This is not the 
only blunder that we have detected in his dates. 
ms In this enumeration, living parents only are included, to the exclusion of their 
children, 
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King Ferdinand II. at their head, complete the list of descendants of 
Charles I. 

IV. Elizabeth Charlotte, Princess Palatine of the Rhine, and afterwards 
Duchess of Orleans, stands next on the list of the members of the royal 
family of England excluded from the throne of Great Britain by their non- 
compliance with the Protestant faith ; being the senior representative of the 
Stuart-Simmeren line (descendants of James I. through his daughter Eliza- 
beth of Bohemia) that was thus excluded. This learned princess, who is 
still remembered in literature for her lively and amusing memoirs, was born 
in 1652, her father being the contemptible® Charles Louis, Elector Palatine, 
and second son of Elizabeth of Bohemia. Originally educated under the 
care of her aunt, Sophia of Hanover, in her youthful days Elizabeth was 
brought up in the profession of Protestantism; though we have little rea- 
son to believe, from her conduct in after-life, that her religious convictions 
were in any way remarkable for their intensity. In 1670 died by poison, 
Henrietta, her father’s first cousin, and wife of Philip, Duke of Orleans; 
and at the end of one year, and no more, from that disastrous period, Eliza- 
beth, in compliance with the ambitious aspirations of an unprincipled sire, 
was selected to fill her place. Even more than this—her father, “ with 
unparalleled effrontery, compelled her to renounce the Protestant faith. 
Could the mean-spirited Elector,” our author remarks, “have foreseen 
that she was thereby signing away her future dignity of Queen of England, 
how eagerly would he have retarded what he now sought to enforce!” The 
consequence of her thus abjuring the Protestant faith was, that when the 
English Parliament were on the search for a sovereign, failing issue of 
Mary, William, and Anne, she was overlooked in favour of her Protestant 
aunt, Sophia. 

In reference to her exclusion by the Act of Succession from the British 
throne, We gather from the work before us the following remarks :— 


“The year 1701 proved an eventful one to the Duchess of Orleans. Just previously 
to her husband’s death the Act of Succession had been passed in England, which de- 
barred her of her contingent reversion of the British crown. It is strange that through- 
out her published correspondence she makes no mention of this event, so pregnant with 
important consequences to her family; although, had the suggestion of her aunt Sophia 
been adopted, Parliament would certainly have made her a formal proffer of the crown, 
dependent on her renunciation of the Romanist faith. This advice, it is notorious, was 
not followed, and those members of the royal family who from choice had become Ro- 
manists, were as effectually precluded as those who had been bred up in that faith; nor 
was the opportunity‘ afforded them of returning into that Church, which, as from mo- 
tives of self-interest they had abandoned, the same reasons might have again induced 
them to embrace. 

“What would have been the result, had the crown been tendered [to] the matter-of- 
fact Duchess of Orleans, must always remain matter for conjecture. That she would 
not have objected to renouncing the Romish faith is obvious, for she had never sincerely 
embraced it; though that she would not have accepted the crown to the detriment of 
the legitimate heir, or of her aunt, the Parliamentary heiress, is almost equally certain, 
as a passage in her writings seems corroborative of this opinion. She says, ‘I wish the 
King, James III., was in possession of England, because the kingdom belongs to him ; 
whilst I would rather the Elector (George I.) was Emperor of Germany, knowing well 
the desire he had to be king of that country.’ Not a word, it will be perceived, of her 
own claims. In truth, on James III. and George I., the representatives of a principle 
and a faith, public opinion was so concentred, that the pretensions of the other mem- 
bers of the royal family remained in abeyance, scarcely remembered even by them- 
selves, And yet it is matter of interesting conjecture, ‘ What would have been Eng- 





_* He actually proffered his services and his sword to the Parliament, to fight against 
his uncle, King Charles, and his loyal brothers, Rupert and Maurice. 
f And very rightly not. 
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Jand’s destiny under Elizabeth II.?’ for as such the Duchess of Orleans would have 
reigned, had she been called to ascend the throne of her forefathers. It is strange that 
this princess, the representative of the once idolized Queen of Bohemia, and the daugh- 
ter of the ultra-Protestant Charles Louis, who so signalized himself by his adhesion to 
the Parliamentary cause, should have been so quietly abandoned by the party of the 
Revolution ; though no doubt can exist that had the Elector himself been living, a very 
different course of policy would have been pursued. With his daughter, however, other 
considerations prevailed : for in the first place she had abandoned her father’s faith—in 
itself an insuperable obstacle; and secondly, she had become a member of the royal 
family of France, and was the sister of that Louis whom the insane fury of the times 
denominated as the disturber of the peace of Europe; and whom the English—or to 
speak more correctly, the Anglo-Dutch party in particular—regarded as their natural 
and inveterate enemy. Moreover, the Duchess’s only son stood in close proximity to 
the French throne, and should he, by a not improbable contingency, be called on to 
ascend it, Great Britain would have reckoned as its monarch the detested sovereign of 
France. Strange that any prince who stood a chance of being not only de jure, but de 
facto, ‘King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland,’ should be so abominated. All 
these considerations, weighing with the politicians of the day, rendered them averse to 
the Duchess’s claim: nor were they wrong in their decision, for when the unpopularity 
of our Dutch and German monarchs is considered, how much worse would not a French 
one have fared ?” 


The Duke of Orleans died in 1701, his widow surviving till 1722. The 
surviving issue of this marriage, the senior branch of the house of Stuart- 
Simmeren, (descendants of Elizabeth of Bohemia, ) were Philip II., Duke of 
Orleans, (born 1674,) better known as the Regent Orleans, and Elizabeth 
Charlotte, afterwards Duchess of Lorraine, born in 1676; who are now re- 
presented by the following thirty-seven descendants (exclusive of issue) :— 
The dynasty of Orleans, siz in number, and consisting of the Comte de 
Paris, the senior member, his brother, and his four uncles, the surviving 
sons of Louis Philippe; the royal family of Belgium, children of King 
Leopold, three in number; Duke Philip of Wirtemberg; and Clementine, 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg Gotha—the last a daughter, and the preceding 
four grandchildren of Louis Philippe ; the Archduke Maximilian of Modena; 
the senior branches of the royal family of Austria, fowr in number, including 
the ex-Emperor Ferdinand I., his brother and two sisters; the ducal family 
of Tuscany, two in number; Victor Emanuel II., king of Sardinia; the 
junior branches of the royal family of Austria, sixteen in number; Caroline, 
Duchesse de Berri; and Maria Amelia, ex-Queen of the French. 

V. Louis Otto, Prince of Salms, (born in 1674,) son of Louisa, Princess 
of Salms, (who died in 1679,) and grandson of Prince Edward Palatine, 
the fifth son of Elizabeth of Bohemia, was the fifth in the number of royal 
personages of the Roman Catholic religion who were excluded by the Act 
of Succession from the British throne. Through his two daughters, Eliza- 
beth and Christina, this junior branch of the Stuart-Simmerens is now re- 
presented by a numerous posterity. 

VI. Louisa, Princess of Salms, sister of Louis Otto last mentioned, and 
who died without issue, was similarly excluded. 

VII. The same also as to Eleanora, Princess of Salms, a younger sister 
of Louis Otto. 

VIII. Anne Henrietta Julia, second daughter of Prince Edward Palatine, 
sister of Louisa, Princess of Salms, and aunt to the three personages last 
mentioned, was similarly excluded. Her husband was Henry Julius, Duke 
d’Enghien, son of the Great Condé. He died in 1709, his wife surviving 
till 17238. Her great-great grandson was the Duke d’Enghien, who was 
murdered by order of the first Emperor Napoleon. The descendants of 
Anne of Condé are now extinct. 
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IX. Benedicta Henrietta Philippa, third daughter of Prince Edward 
Palatine, and youngest sister of Louisa of Salms and Ann of Condé, last 
mentioned. She married in 1668 John Frederick, the last Roman Catholic 
Duke of Hanover, and elder brother and predecessor of Ernest Augustus, 
father of our George I. He died in 1679, his widow surviving till 1730. 
Two of their four daughters had issue, the descendants of which are now 
merged in those of Anne of Sardinia, already mentioned. 

X. Louisa Hollandina, the second daughter of Frederick and Elizabeth 
of Bohemia, was born in 1622. As a Roman Catholic, she was excluded 
by the Act of Succession from the British throne, although never actually 
denuded of her rights, as she died before Anne of Sardinia, the daughter of 
her cousin Henrietta, after whom alone she could have ascended it. She 
died, without legitimate issue, in 1709. 

To sum up our results, which at the price of some labour we have 
wrought out from Mr. Townend’s large and elaborate collection of genea- 
logical details. 

The posterity of James II., if indeed any such in reality exists, is ille- 
gitimate. 

Of the posterity of Charles I., forming the Savoy Stuarts, or in other 
words the elder branch of the Stuart dynasty, the present Duke of Modena 
is the senior member, and as such is the representative of Charles I., and 
the lineal heir of the Stuarts. 

Of the posterity of James I., through his daughter Elizabeth, forming 
the Stuart-Simmerens, or in other words the younger branch of the Stuart 
dynasty, the Comte de Paris is the senior member, and as such is the repre- 
sentative of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. 

And further, of the four & still existing branches of the Stuart-S'mmeren 
line, the royal family of Great Britain, as descended from the youngest 
child of Elizabeth of Bohemia, is the youngest. 

This youngest branch of the Stuart-Simmeren line, which alone is eligible 
to succeed to the throne of England, in consonance with the Act of Suc- 
cession passed in 1701, includes, in addition to her most gracious Majesty, 
no less than fifty-two members of various royal families of Europe, exclusive 
of their issue. Mr. Townend has given their names in detail, but our space 
will only allow us room to observe that in the number of personages so 
eligible we remark the following as the most noteworthy names :—The 
Duke of Brunswick, and the ci-devant Duke, his deposed brother, the 
widow of the late Grand Duke Michael of Russia, Prince Napoleon of 
France, and the Princess Mathilde, the Duke of Holstein, the King of Hol- 
land, the Duke of Nassau, the Elector of Hesse-Cassel, Prince Gustavus of 
Sweden, the King of Prussia, the Empress-Dowager of Russia, and the 
Queen of Bavaria. 

In conclusion, we fully agree with Mr. Townend, that if the Oath of 
Abjuration is still to remain in our Statute-Book, it would be only a judicious 
act on the part of our legislators to substitute for the extinct posterity of 
James II. the living descendants of Charles I.; and with them, to make 
the distinction less invidious, we might add, the senior or Romanist branches 
of the Stuart-Simmeren line, descended from Elizabeth of Bohemia, daugh- 
ter of James the First. 





* Reckoning the descendants of Benedicta of Hanover, who are now merged in the 
Savoy-Stuart line, as one of the four branches. 


Gent. Maa. Vout. CCIV. 
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FRANCE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 


No drama, the theme of which is drawn from the history of nations, 
presents scenes of deeper tragic interest than those which pass before us 
as we review the history of France from the accession of Louis XIV. in 
1648, to the execution of Louis XVIII., 1793. It is a period which dis- 
plays in solemn procession, through all the varied incidents of life, the 
power of a kingly house, and its fall amid the shattered ruins of society, 
overthrown by the passions of a great people. Whatever interests Man as 
regards the principles of government, whatever it imports Man to know 
with respect to political or to social progress, whether as cause or conse- 
quence, whether as action or event, is here seen written in that hand- 
writing on the wall which is both its judgment and illustration. The 
slightest retrospect of this should command attention. We live in an age 
whose characteristic is transition, and amid the current of events, whose 
onward course, like the flood of mighty waters gradually advancing in 
their strength, is destined to change the aspect of kingdoms. Who can 
mark their progress and be indifferent? Who can see the deep broad 
shadows of the future cast in sombre grandeur over the land, and remain 
insensible of the coming events which these predict ? 

A powerful agent towards the dissolution of society in France in the 
eighteenth century, was the retention of laws founded on the feudal system. 
A system so peculiar could exist only so long as the state of society was 
strictly analogous to its institutions. Feudalism arose amid the warring 
elements of a new social state, amid the distress and confusion of barbaric 
irruptions, amid the shock of various tribes, when force represented laws, 
and these were ignorant, ill-administered, uncertain. In the division of 
lands, and the earliest relation of lord and vassal, the result was politically 
and socially good. The benefice was conferred for services received, the 
weak obtained protection, and the protector a band of attached adherents. 
Many social affections were defended beneath his shield. Under the 
feudal system the different nations of modern Europe grew up and pro- 
gressed. It was not unfavourable to public liberty, aided towards a manly 
development of character, and beneath it was nurtured that chivalrous 
respect for women which became a powerful means towards social refine- 
ment. It is a period endeared to us by the minstrelsy of the Trouvére 
and the Troubadour, and by works of art which, whether we consider their 
intrinsic excellence, the patronage which they imply, or their extent of 
range, are of the highest significance. But the feudal system was an 
oppression. It raised a warlike aristocracy dangerous as a power in the 
state, endowed with great privileges, and all the hateful prerogatives of a 
caste. Many duties in relation to the state, and to their possessions, were 
inalienably attached to the holders of the great fiefs, but their discharge 

- must have depended upon the individual will. Strong in the conviction of 
their own power, they were unwilling to sacrifice their independence to 
the sovereign, and so far favoured public rights; but strong by coalition 
and tHe- unbridled exercise of self-will, they fluctuated between constitu- 
tional government and despotism, as their own interests vibrated between 
these points. If the middle classes gave signs at intervals of strenuous 
mental life, all below them was death. Linked by successive chains, the 
feudal system was the direct power of man over man,—in the higher stage, 
a tyranny—in the lower, serfdom. This, says M. Guizot, is a tyranny man 
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never will endure. A system, the three estates of which are the lord, the 
tenant, and the bondsman, has no cohesive force. So long as men remain 
ignorant and uncultured, content to forego the excellence of reason, sub- 
jects of one faith, favourable to the ruling power ; so long the feudal system 
endured. But as soon as knowledge shed its light upon the land, as laws 
became more intellectual, public rights acknowledged, the right of private 
judgment as regards religion asserted, the power of the press established ; 
the feudal system gradually decayed. We have only to contrast the 
fourteenth with the seventeenth century, to be convinced of this great 
change. In England, a revolution had swept feudalism as a principle of 
government, from the land. What remained may have regulated the suc- 
cession to property, but political power it had none. In Spain, a despotism 
created by the Church of Rome, founded upon the basest superstition, had 
arisen amidst its decay. Fortunate had it been for France, had consti- 
tutional government emerged from the troubles of the Fronde. But a 
great king grasped the relaxed reins of power, and all classes became 
subservient to his will. The aristocracy gave up feudal rights, content to 
retain its injurious privileges: the middle classes struggled forwards 
without leaders and without purpose. The lower were abandoned as un- 
worthy of political consideration: the aspect of society resembled wax 
representations of the dead,—external life, internal death. The framework 
appeared undisturbed, but the entire organization was destroyed, or main- 
tained by ligatures diseased or powerless. The feudal system was com- 
pact and in accordance with its age: the government of Louis XIV. was the 
result of its decay ; it sprang forth as a power, not in relation to an age, 
but to a generation and a day. As Nebuchadnezzar’s impious image, the 
head indeed was of gold; the feet were of iron and of clay. It was for- 
gotten that the actions of the mind are subjected to a law of moral 
necessity which rendered such a government impossible but for a time. 
That law is progress, opinion has a necessary advance. From the union of 
men knowledge must spring, principles are advanced, and established as 
points of action; taste and feelings which so largely govern the individual, 
influence as powerfully the social state; no age transmits its light precisely 
as it was at first reflected. When Louis XIV. assumed the government, 
he did so with general consent. Civil war, the troubles of the Fronde, 
had broken the power of the nobility and wasted that of the state. How- 
ever oppressive a despotism may be, it is less onerous in proportion as its 
direct agency is removed. Men grant willingly to the sovereign what they 
will not to an immediate superior. The control of sovereign power was 
also a necessity. Insubordination had prevailed: a queen and a cardinal 
who had been a government, had been insulted, proscribed, and reinstated 
by factions: no wit was too severe, no lampoon too vile for their derision. 
Parliament raised no hopes, and hardly possessed respect. The municipal 
institutions existed on parchment, the letters of which were cited, but the 
spirit of which was unknown. Add to this the personal influence of the 
king,—a man who combined dignity with grace, reserve with the ease of 
true politeness, a mind instinctively despotic, yet not violent nor cruel ; 
luxurious and generous, fond of pleasure, and covetous of glory. Can we 
be surprised if his advent were welcome? He represented France at the 
commencement of his career; it was felt to be a glory to contribute to the 
glory of the monarch; but upon its close all things were changed. Once 
exhausted, how could the worshippers of Louis XIV. be revived? He 
conducted ambitious wars; he wasted finances; he constrained a forced 
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purity of manners, while, in defiance of the most sacred laws, he educated 
and openly avowed children the fruit of a double adultery. He persecuted 
Protestants as a duty towards his religion; he headed the persecution of a 
sect of men eminent for their learning and their piety, and of his religion ; 
and this not because what they advocated was adverse to revelation or to 
truth, bat opposed to his own will: luxury and voluptuousness had ruined 
the court, famine and deep misery consumed the people. All this, and the 
conviction that the government of the king was that of a woman, better 
fitted to govern a convent, made the successors of the generation who had 
hailed the advent of Louis XIV., rejoice greatly when he was carried to 
the grave. Then it was that the hate and the contempt for his race 
which was only sated by the death of Louis XVI., of his queen, and of his 
son, first drew breath,—a breath which still animates the people of his 
land, and which has driven forth the inheritors of his power as exiles, sup- 
pliant for the protection of foreign states. The character of Louis XV. it 
is unnecessary to describe. It presents no marked qualities for analysis. 
His lot was cast in a corrupt age, and he imbibed its corruption as the 
instinct of his being. Respect for manhood, sense of personal repute, 
reverence for things sacred, regard for moral obligations, felt, acknow- 
ledged, and obeyed by all whom nature has not smitten with the saddest 
deprivation of reason, were wanting in this man, He saw the conse- 
quences of ancestral rule written in lines of misery upon the faces of his 
people—he felt it not. He knew the results of unjust wars—he heeded 
not. Bred up amid the licentious cynicism of the Regent’s court, he could 
trace the results of that continuous stream of pollution which had flowed 
throughout the land. He saw that where the vaporous mists had marked 
its flow, or where its waters had settled in pestilent stagnation, moral 
disease had tainted the Jand; that beneath its baleful atmosphere, the soul’s 
essences, shorn of primeval light, were darkened by the worst exhalations 
of earth. He saw, and embarked in the stream; he gave impulse to its 
course. Ask you the cause? the song of the Syren would accompany his 
course, the voluptuous dream of the lotus-eater, entranced the vacuity of 
his hours,—to his successor was the future. Tuis would abide his time. 
Evil assimilates with evil; unchecked, becomes progressive, then inherent. 
The vice of the weak mind, the ambition of the superficial, is Imitation. It 
is the great alone who achieve fame by emuiation. The courtiers of Louis 
reflected his vices, it was the only adulation they could offer, or he could 
appreciate. But to shew the state of that society of which he was the 
head, we will briefly sketch the condition of the various classes of which it 
was composed. From the days of Richelieu, the Roman policy to govern 
by division had been pursued. The nobility had been lured from their 
domains, won by privilege and flattery, to be resident at court. Those 
who came were welcomed. The absent were objects of suspicion; their 
names, their pursuits, their revenues were required to be returned by the 
intendants. Flattery and fear, backed by self-interest and prevalent 
opinion, never fail of influence. Their lands were deserted. Poor most 
generally, proud, and not unjustly, of their high lineage, of the long trans- 
mitted honours of those who were born in the purple, the nobility despised 
all honours, all emoluments, all occupations but those which flowed from the 
profession they specially claimed as their own—the army. It was con- 
ceded. To them belonged this honour, and those of the higher functions 
of the Church and of the State. Never were they unequal to the chival- 
rous repute of their order. Intellectual and refined of manner, ardent and 
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impressible, naturally sociable, cynic in opinion, acute in wit, callous in 
morals, they formed a caste, the most attractive, but the most destructive 
of the great principles of moral and social obligation. They lived but for 
their own order. The nodlesse d épée looked down on the noblesse de robe. 
They despised commerce, and renounced with scorn all duties connected with 
their lands: they disdained all subordinate places in the administration : 
they hardly admitted within their circle any, however honoured, who could 
not faire preuve de quatre quartiers: to the rights of others they were 
indifferent, jealous of their own. If the hand of royal power grasped and 
retained these, they were silent; they were prepared to paralyse its clutch, 
if stretched forth even to regulate their own: hence, whilst they evaded 
duties, they enjoyed privileges incompatible with the possession of pro- 
pertv. The noble had outlived the obligations of the feudal system, and 
fulfilled none of the later; no local authority, no council, no provincial or 
parochial association supplied his place: the law had provided for the 
wealthy and the honoured, the nobility had foregone the pride of being the 
protector of him that had no helper. 

The same dangerous separation of classes appears throughout. The 
clergy were divided into the upper and the lower order; the upper class 
was dignified by many names of deserved repute, but tarnished by that of 
Dubois, Bernis, and the subtle, pliant, courtly morality of the Jesuits. Many 
of the bishops distinguished themselves as administrators of provinces, 
others as the sedulous frequenters of the court. Tolerance and gentleness, 
the consequence of a true faith, distinguished a few; intolerance, which 
clamoured for the maintenance of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
which exacted, and arbitrarily exercised, the censorship of the press, was 
the characteristic of the greater number. Both De Tocqueville and Droz 
bear witness, however, to the superior qualities of the working clergy. From 
the cahiers they returned to the minister it would appear that, at least just 
prior to the Revolution, the \clergy of the ‘provinces were sensible of the 
necessity of great changes in the social system. They came forward as 
the friends of civil rights—they require guarantees for personal liberty, they 
demanded the destruction of prisons of State, the abolition of exceptional 
tribunals, the amelioration of the condition of the lower orders, the aboli- 
tion of seignorial rights, freedom of labour, and schools for public edu- 
cation. Important also was their evidence as to the distressed state of the 
peasantry, which as feudal landed proprietors they had increased. Toge- 
ther with the nobility, they enjoyed partial immunity of taxation, and pri- 
vileges which marked them also as a caste; the clergy were the second 
order of the great social divisions of the State. The number of those who 
bore the name of 4bb¢é—a body which may be described as the “clergy 
unattached”—was a frequent cause of scandal. Half clerical, half lay, they 
bridged the space between, and joined the issues of superstition and irre- 
verence. 

The distinction between the gentilhomme and the bourgeois may be felt 
rather than defined. If the former represent the county gentleman, his 
position had deteriorated since the feudal day, when as vassal he shared 
the dangers, was admitted to the board, and enjoyed, at least at intervals, 
social intercourse with his lord. Despised by the class above, avoiding all 
connection with that below, unless as a superior, the landed gentry may be 
described as Cervantes has depicted Don Quixote,—‘‘ los de lanza en hastillero, 
adarga antigua, rocin flaco y galgo corredor,’—gentry who keep a lance 
upon a rack, an old target, a lean horse, and a greyhound for coursing. 
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Living within the old chateau or moated grange, in straitened circum- 
stances, avoiding all county or parish offices, jealous of his privileges, am- 
bitious of the offices of administration tossed with indifference to him by 
the nobility,—rarely emerging from his domains, except to reign for a 
winter season in a county town,—the peasantry, who oft define a position 
by a word, had named this proprietor the hobereau! No man was less 
contented with his position: the hobereaw is found as a suppliant for exemp- 
tion from taxation, for aid to cultivate his estate, and for small appoint- 
ments in every administration. The position of the bowrgeois, the very 
elements of his class had greatly changed between the twelfth and sixteenth 
centuries; he could not resist the effect of moral progress, but politically 
he had fallen. The enfranchised towns of the twelfth century were filled 
with men jealous of their privileges, prompt to maintain them; from com- 
munities of tradesmen, they comprised at a later period members of the 
learned professions, learned men, and local magistrates: this condition, 
socially, morally, and politically, in the sixteenth century had receded. As 
a militia, the bowrgeoisie were not required ; their charters were abrogated or 
forgotten, their interests were commercial and local, and the same fatal 
lines of demarcation which marked the boundaries of other classes defined 
this. The townsman despised the gentry by whom he was despised, every 
citizen was jealous of those small distinctions which provincial life creates ; 
the precedence of the hair-dresser and the rights of the butcher were made 
matters of State ordinance. The wealthy bowrgeots competed with the 
poor gentilhomme for those numerous subordinate offices the needy rapacity 
of the government had created,—which conferred a guasi rank, and the 
privilege of avoiding in some degree the pressure of taxation. 

Industry and commerce were in the hands of monopolists, while strict 
regulations regulated the number of artisans of every handicraft, and 
limited the application of labour. No man could work in a trade but that 
to which he had been apprenticed, and this could be only conducted by the 
laws of its company, or of the municipal corporation. Patents which con- 
ferred the gains of special manufactures upon an individual or a company, 
who held them in form, or bought them of the Crown, and by which all 
competition was forbidden, enhanced the price of the most necessary arti- 
cles, and fettered the chief industrial arts. If commerce and the arts 
flourished, it was because, like the great elemental properties of matter, they 
may be vitiated or misused, but never destroyed. All the evils which re- 
sult from despotic government, and. oppressive social institutions, fell on 
the peasantry, whose condition was deplorable ;—poor, ill-lodged, subject 
to the frequent ravages of famine, ignorant, superstitious, and uncared 
for by all other classes, they had become the fear and the reproach of 
all, and in return, they hated all. They differed from the peasantry of 
other continental States by being possessors of land, for which they com- 
peted with avidity. The necessity of the nobility, and of the smaller 
landed-proprietors, had compelled the sale of portions of their domains, 
which were miserably parcelled out into numerous lots among the labourers 
of the estate. Faucher and Neckar concur in describing France as divided 
into an immensity of small rural proprietors, while want of capital and bad 
tillage impoverished the land. Famine followed upon a bad harvest, which 
could be relieved only by the partial aid of the State. Even in a fruitful 
period, the peasant retained little whereupon to live, for when the noble 
sold his land, he retained his privileges. If the peasant brought his 
produce to market, the blessing of the season and the labour of the year 
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were withheld, or unrewarded, by the pressure of the feudal dues which met 
him at the mouth of the river, in the market-place, or in the mill. His 
labour was not his own. He was subject to the corvée. By this he was 
compelled to work on his lord’s estate, to labour for public repairs—such as 
churches, bridges, the construction of barracks; to furnish cart and horse, 
and personal service, for the conveyance of troops, mendicants, and pri- 
soners; and to aid all government contractors upon their requisition sanc- 
tioned by the intendants. To this dire oppression must be added that of 
the taille, the burden of which fell exclusively onthe peasantry. It is im- 
possible to describe adequately this execrable impost. “ La taille,” said the 
Controller-General in 1772, ‘‘arbitraire dans sa repartition, solidaire dans 
sa perception, personelle et non réelle, est sujettée 4 des variations con- 
tinuelles, par suite de tous les changements qui arrivent chaque année dans 
la fortune des contribuables.”” The nobility, clergy, and the roturier were 
exempt; it was the brand of caste, and impoverished those whom it de- 
graded. 

At the commencement of the reign of Louis XV. the public taxes 
amounted to 65,600,000 livres, an amount doubled during his reign. Of 
this proscription, the ¢ad/e contributed the greater part: over its amount, 
or mode of levy, the peasant had no real control, and the very mode of 
its levy made it more oppressive. The internal administration of France 
was under the control of provincial intendants; D’Argenson said thirteen 
of these officers possessed, in reality, the government. The intendant was 
generally a newly ennobled man of low origin, a stranger to the province, 
with a fortune to make, corresponding directly with the Minister or Consul- 
General, and having under his orders a sub-delegate. His powers were 
extreme, and the details connected with his office as regards taxation were 
so complicated, that they were unknown to every minister and every court. 
Between the intendant and the peasant there was no barrier, and from his 
decrees no appeal. The levying of the tax was referred to the syndic and 
the collector; the former often could not read, nor the collector draw up 
clearly his accounts ; yet to these men was confided the duty of assessing 
the taxation of the district. The latter office was so odious, that it was 
made compulsory on every parishioner to hold it, the collector was answer- 
able for the amount from the contributors, and two years were often lost in 
obtaining this, even in securing the ratepayer. This, says Turgot, has caused 
the ruin of the best families. To meet the difficulties of his position, great 
and arbitrary powers were conceded,—the right of imprisonment, and of 
forced labour, even of condemnation to the galleys, and the entire agricul- 
tural class was given over to the tyranny of a man urged to evil by the 
tyranny imposed upon him by his office. Redress was impossible: the 
poor had no helper; the intendant was supreme over all courts, and the 
noble and the privileged were exempt. 

Such was the social and political condition of France before the revo- 
lution. A government despotic in principle, arbitrary in exercise, arising 
from natural tendency, from organization, and from need; a clergy illus- 
trious as a class by names eminent alike by genius and blameless purity 
of life, but vitiated in the mass by worldliness and superstition, retaining 
odious privileges, and whose moral aspect was scornfully quoted in con- 
trast with the truths of Christian doctrine. For the rest, society was 
composed of classes in direct antagonism, without political power, public 
feeling, or interests in common. All felt the oppression of the State, all 
above the peasantry shared the profits of its oppression: in this last class 
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alone was laid the burden of the proud man’s wrong, the rich man’s con- 
tumely. Notwithstanding this, at no time did France exhibit greater 
material resources. Her intellectual vigour was marked—it was her moral 
power alone which slowly moved in almost pulseless animation. Literature 
has always secured its followers a high position in France: it is allied with 
the genius and the social affections of the people. The coterie and the saloon 
supplied the want of a free press, and formed a court opposed to that of 
Versailles. Under the presidency of Madame de Tencin, Madame Geoffrin, 
Madame du Deffand, and de |’Espinasse, every question was discussed 
which related to religion or to government. Here the philosopher and 
his adherents became a power; here every public wrong was denounced, 
every inequality of taxation here exposed; here feudal privileges were 
loudly condemned. One principle was common to all,—the necessity of 
substituting simple and elementary rules, founded on reason and on natural 
law, for the conventional and complicated system which prevailed. 

Abstract theories-on the constitution of society, metaphysical inquiry 
into the properties of the human mind, all the great questions of reason 
and of faith, were discussed by minds of great intellectual power devoid of 
all practical knowledge, with imaginations excited by the vision of future 
good, and stimulated by the conviction of present evil. The scepticism 
which prevailed was not, perhaps, so much the consequence of abnegation 
of religion, as the result of regarding religion as a system intimately united 
with the political. And these saloons were frequented by the society 
destined to perish by the very powers they united to evoke. They felt the 
gathering of the elements, and believed they could control their forces. 
The ground heaved beneath them,—but they had discovered its laws, and 
could regulate its motion. The earth and the elements rushed in con- 
fusion together, and these men perished in the whirlwind. We hope to be 
able to revert to this subject again; meanwhile to recommend M. de 
Tocqueville’s * work to the serious attention of our readers is but a simple 
homage of respect to him and to them. 





RAWLINSON’S TRANSLATION OF HERODOTUS?. 


THE utility of the recent wondrous discoveries by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
of new languages and unknown literatures amid the arid wilds and ruined 
cities of the East, could not, perhaps, have been better tested than by being 
applied to the elucidation of the text of the great Father of History: nor 
could, on the other hand, the truthfulness and consequent value of the his- 
toric pages of Herodotus be more searchingly and more satisfactorily ex- 
amined than by the light reflected upon them by the realized results of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s combined talent, inventiveness, and research. 

Seven years have elapsed, as we learn from Mr. Rawlinson’s Preface, 
* Histoire du Régne de Louis XVI. Par Joseph Droy. 8vo. 

LT’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution. Par Alexis de Tocqueville. 8vo. (1856.) 

» “The History of Herodotus. A new English Version, Edited with Copious Notes 
and Appendices, illustrating the History and Geography of Herodotus, from the most 
Recent Sources of Information; and embodying the chief Results, Historical and Eth- 
nographical, which have been obtained in the progress of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphi- 
cal Discovery. By George Rawlinson, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford ; assisted by Col. Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, F.R.S. 
In 5 Volumes.—Vol. I. With Maps and Illustrations.” (London: John Murray.) 
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since this work was first promised to the public. Aware, as he was, of the 
comparative worthlessness of the English versions of Herodotus by Little- 
bury and Beloe, and of the too numerous inaccuracies that disfigure the 
otherwise greatly superior translation by Taylor (1829), his original object 
was once to present the English reader with a correct yet free translation 
of this valuable author, and to collect and methodize for the student the 
chief illustrations of the text which modern learning and research had up 
to that time accumulated. Under ordinary circumstances, the promise 
thus made, he says, might have been redeemed within the space of two or 
three years. Delays, however, have been interposed; and Mr. Rawlinson’s 
readers, if we mistake not, will find themselves greatly the gainers by the 
result :— 


“ Parallel,” he says, “ with the progress of the work, a series of fresh discoveries 
continued for several years to be made—more especially on points connected with the 
ethnography of the East, and the history, geography, and religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria; the results of which it seemed desirable to incorporate, at whatever cost of 
time and labour. Great portions of the present volume had thus, from time to time, 
to be re-written. This circumstance, and the unavoidable absence of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson from England during three years out of the seven, will, it is hoped, be deemed 
sufficient apology for the delay that has occurred in the publication.” 


In addition to Sir Henry Rawlinson, who more especially “ has exercised 
a general supervision over the Oriental portion of the Comment,” and has 
lent his aid throughout in all that concerns the geography, ethnography, 
and history of the Eastern nations, the learned translator has had the good 
fortune to secure the services of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, as another coad- 
jutor in this exhaustive work. The latter gentleman, however, seems to 
have contributed but little to the present volume: when we come to the 
succeeding velume, containing the historian’s description of Egypt, the 
illustrative results of his valuable researches will no doubt be equally ap- 
parent, and equally deserving to be highly appreciated. 

Of Mr. Rawlinson’s own labours, in his capacity both of translator and 
commentator, we feel bound, as might have been anticipated, to speak in 
terms of high commendation. In his translation, every passage has the 
appearance of having been well sifted, every word well weighed ; and, so 
far as our researches have extended, there is nothing for us to desiderate, 
nothing to object. In one or two minor matters of taste, perhaps, we 
might have differed from him: in the use, for example, in the dialogues 
which are so numerous in the first book, of the pronoun “ thou,” in prefe- 
rence to the less formal and more conversational “ you;” and in the sub- 
stitution for certain classical names of their Anglicized forms; e. g. for 
Nicolaus Nicolas, and for Theodorus Theodore. On this latter point we 
certainly have a somewhat strong opinion of our own, in reference to its 
incongruity ; and we ourselves should as soon think, in translating an 
ancient author, of rendering templum “a church.” Mr. Rawlinson, how- 
ever, we are well aware, can easily produce good and learned vouchers 
for the practice. 

The preliminary or prefatory chapters of the present volume, extending 
over 149 pages, are appropriately devoted to an outline of the Life of Hero- 
dotus, an enquiry into the sources from which he compiled his History, 
and a consideration of his merits and defects as an historian—chapters 
which few will read without both pleasure and instruction, and which 
every intending student of the author will be all the better for carefully 
perusing. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. CCIV. 3z 
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Neither by his own fellow-countrymen, nor in modern times, has Hero- 
dotus been estimated at his real worth; and in all ages his apparently 
marvellous stories, it has been well observed, “have been the subject of 
merriment to the half-learned, who measure his experience by their own 
ignorance.” Mr. Rawlinson, we are glad to see, has treated this portion of 
his subject with a masterly hand; and among his more important passages 
on the wanton untruthfulness that has been so unfairly laid to the vene- 
rable historian’s charge, the following has struck us as happy in a high 
degree: its merit must be our apology for quoting it without abbre- 
viation :— 

“The honesty of Herodotus has not passed unchallenged. Several ancient writers, 
among them two of considerable repute—Ctesias the court-physician to Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, and Plutarch, or rather an author* who has made free with his name—have 
impeached the truthfulness of the historian, and maintained that his narrative is 
entitled to little credit. Ctesias seems to have introduced his own work to the favour- 
able notice of his countrymen by a formal attack on the veracity of his great predeces- 
sor; upon the ruins of whose reputation he hoped to establish his own. He designed 
his history to supersede that of Herodotus; and feeling it in vain to endeavour to cope 
with him in the charms of composition, he set himself to invalidate his authority, pre- 
suming on his own claims to attention as a resident for seventeen years at the court of 
the great king. Professing to draw his relation of Oriental affairs from a laborious 
examination of the Persian archives, he proceeded to contradict, wherever he could do 
so without fear of detection, the assertions of his rival; and he thus acquired to him- 
self a degree of fame and of consideration to which his literary merits would certainly 
never have entitled him, and which the course of detraction he pursued could alone 
have enabled him to gain. By tlie most unblushing effrontery, he succeeded in palm- 
ing off his narrative upon the ancient world as the true and genuine account of the 
transactions, and his authority was commonly followed in preference to that of Hero- 
dotus, at least upon all points of purely Oriental history. ‘There were not wanting, 
indeed, in ancient times some more critical spirits, e.g. Aristotle and the we Plutarch, 
who refused to accept as indisputable the statements of the Cnidian_ physician, and 
retorted upon him the charge of untruthfulness which he had preferted against our 
author. It was difficult, however, to convict him of systematic falsehood until Oriental 
materials of an authentic character were obtained by which to test the conflicting 
accounts of the two writers. A comparison with the Jewish Scriptures, and with the 
native history of Berosus, first raised a general suspicion of the bad faith of Ctesias, whose 
credit few moderns have been bold enough to maintain against the continually increas- 
ing evidence against him. At last the coup de grace has been given to his small re- 
maining reputation by the recent cuneiform discoveries, which convict him of having 
striven to rise into notice by a system of ‘enormous lying,’ to which the history of 
literature scarcely presents a parallel. 

“ The reputation of Herodotus has, on the whole, suffered but little from the attacks 
of the Pseudo-Plutarch. The unfairness and prejudice of that writer is so manifest, 
that perhaps he has rather done our author a service than an injury, by shewing how 
few real errors could be detected in his narrative, even by the most lynx-eyed criticism. 
His charge of ‘ Maliguity’ has rebounded on himself, and he has come to be regarded 
generally as a mere retailer of absurd calumnies, which the plain dealing of Herodotus 
had caused to be circulated against him. In no instance can he be said to have proved 
his case, or convicted our author of a misstatement; in one only has he suceveded in 
throwing any considerable doubt on the view taken by Herodotus of an important 
matter. 

“The writers who have followed in the wake of these two assailants of Herodotus 
can scarcely be said to have succeeded any better in their attacks on his veracity. The 
deliberate judgment of modern criticism on the subject is decidedly against the assuil- 
ants, and eannot be better summed up than in the words of a recent author :—‘ There 
can be no doubt,’ says Col. Mure, ‘that Herodotus was, according to the standard of 





* Generally known as the Pseudo-Plutarch : his work is “On the Malignity of Hero- 
dotus.” The veracity of the historian was also attacked by Manetho and Harpo- 
cration ; and Cicero, Theopompus, Strabo, Josephus, and Lucian speak disparagingly 
of his truthfulness. 
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his age and country, a sensible and intelligent man, as well as a writer of power and 
genins;.and that he possessed an extensive knowledge of human life and character. 
Still less can it be reasonably questioned that he was an essentially honest and veracious 
historian. Such he has been admitted to be by the more impartial judges both of his 
own and subsequent periods of ancient literature, and by the all-but unanimous verdict 
of the modern public. Rigid, in fact, as has been the scrutiny to which his text has 
been subjected, no distinct case of wilful misstatement or perversion of fact has been 
substantiated against him. On the contrary, the very severity of the ordeal has often 
been the means of eliciting evidence of his truth in cases where, with the greatest 
temptation to falsehood, there was the least apparent risk of detection. Every portion, 
indeed, of his work is pervaded by an air of candour and honest intention, which the 
discerning critic must recognise as reflecting corresponding qualities in the author.’ 
It is unnecessary to add anything to this testimony, which, coming from one whose 
critical knowledge is so great, and who is certainly not a blind admirer of Herodotus, 
must be regarded as almost closing the controversy.” 


The impartiality, too, of the great Father of History is equally well main- 
tained ; and as to his credulity, the following circumstances would be as 
well taken into consideration before we pronounce that to be a very serious 
defect in him as an historian :— 


“Granting,” says Mr. Rawlinson, “that his credulity detracts somewhat from his 
value as an authentic narrator of facts, has it not a compensatory advantage in placing 
him more on a level with the mass of his countrymen, in enabling him to understand 
and pourtray them better, and inducing him to put more fully upon record a whole 
class of motives and feelings which did, in point of fact, largely influence their conduct ? 
Would the cold scepticism of Thucydides have given us a truer picture of the spirit in 
which the Persian attacks were met,—the hopes that stimulated, and the belief that 
sustained, a resistance almost without a parallel, which may have been mere patriotism 
in the leaders, but in the mass was certainly, to a great extent, the fruit of religious 
enthusiasm? Is it not a fact that the Greeks of the age immediately preceding 
Herodotus were greatly influenced by oracles, omens, prodigies, and the like ; and are 
we not enabled to understand them better from the sympathising pages of a writer who 
participated in the general sentiment, than from the disdainful remarks of one who, 
from the height of his philosophical rationalism looks down with a calm contempt 
upon the weakness and credulity of the multitude? At any rate, is it not a happy 
chance which has given us, in the persons of the two earliest and most eminent of 
Greek historians, the two opposite phases of the Greek mind—religiousness borderi 
upon superstition, and shrewd practical sense verging towards scepticism ? Without 
the corrective to be derived from the work of Herodotus, ordinary students would have 
formed a very imperfect notion of the real state of opinion among the Greeks on reli- 
gious matters, and many passages of their history would have been utterly unintelligible. 
It seems, therefore, not too much to say that we of later times gain more than we lose 
by this characteristic of our author, which qualified him in an especial way to be the 
historian of a period anterior to the rise of the sceptical spirit, when a tone of mind 
congenial to his own was prevalent throughout the Hellenic world, and a belief in the 
supernatural was among the causes which had the greatest weight in shaping events 
and determining their general course.” 


Setting the very lowest estimate upon the value of Mr. Rawlinson’s 
work, and supposing, for argument’s sake, it to have no other practical 
utility, it will at least be possessed of this one merit,—it will go far towards 
effectually silencing the calumnies of the ignorant and the prejudiced, (who 
are generally both ignorant and obstinate to boot,) and will henceforth 
leave them without the shadow of an excuse for reviling and railing at this 
grand old writer as a mere retailer of lying fictions and “ tales of tra- 
vellers,” 

The historian, in his opening chapter, gives the Persian version of the 
legend of Io—one that differs widely, he says, from that of the Phoenicians. 
An accompanying note is devoted to the opinions of Sir H. Rawlinson on 
the subject of this early myth :— 
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“It is hardly possible,” he says, “that the Persians, properly so called, could have 
had any independent knowledge of the myth of Io; for at the period of history to 
which the legend refers, the Arian tribes, who were the progenitors of the Persians, 
were still encamped on the banks of the Indus, and were thus entirely shut out from 
any contact with the Western world. The acquaintance even of the Syrians and Baby- 
lonians with the Greeks was of a comparatively modern date. Sargon, indeed, who in 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions first mentions the Greeks,—having in about B.c. 709 re- 
ceived tribute in Babylon from the Grecian colonists of Cyprus, and having subse- 
quently conducted an expedition to that island,—speaks of them as ‘the seven kings 
of the Yaha tribes of the country of Yavnan (or Yiinan), who dwelt in an island in 
the midst of the Western sea, at the distance of seven days from the coast, and the 
name of whose country had never been heard by my ancestors, the kings of Assyria and 
Chaldea, from the remotest times,’ &c., &c. It is, at the same time, far from improbable 
that this name of Yaha, which the Assyrians applied to the piratical Greeks of Cyprus, 
may have suggested the memory of the buccaneering stories which the Phcenicians and 
the Persians (of Syria ?) told to Herodotus in illustration of the myth of Io. And it is 
further worthy of remark, that the name, thus first brought before us in its Asiatic 
form, may perhaps furnish an astronomical solution for the entire fable; for as the 
wanderings of the Greek Io have been often compared with the erratic course of the 
moon in the heavens, passing in succession through all the signs of the zodiac, so do we 
find that in the ante-Semitic period there was also an identity of name, the Egyptian 
title of the moon being Yah, and the primitiye Chaldean title being represented by a 
cuneiform sign, which is phonetically 4i, as in modern Turkish.” 


The trial of the veracity of the Pythia or Pythoness, at Delphi (i. 88), 
by the envoys of Croesus, is a story too well known to most readers of 
ancient history to need recapitulation here. How the priestess came to 
know that Croesus was at that moment engaged in boiling a lamb and a 
tortoise in a brazen cauldron, is the question, and probably will so remain 
to the end of time, The suggestions, however, in the note annexed by the 
learned Translator are full of interest :— 


“ Whatever explanation is to be given of this remarkable oracle, that of Larcher 
seems to be precluded, not less by the words of the text [‘ on the departure of his mes- 
sengers Croesus had set himself to think what was most impossible for any one to con- 
ceive of his doing, and then, waiting till the day agreed on, acted as he had deter- 
mined,”] than by probability. He supposes that Croesus had determined what he would 
do before he sent his embassies, and had confided his intention to one of the ambassa- 
dors, who imparted the secret to the Delphian priests. If we allow Croesus to have 
possessed ordinary common sense, it is inconceivable that he should have been guilty of 
a folly which was so likely to frustrate his whole design. The utter incredulity of 
Cicero seems better than this: ‘ Cur autem hoc credam unquam editum Croaso? aut 
Herodotum cur veraciorem ducam Ennio ? (De Div. ii.) It is impossible to discuss 
such a question as the nature of the ancient oracles, which has had volumes written 
upon it, within the limits of a note. I will only observe, that in forming our judgment 
on the subject, two points should be kept steadily in view,—1. The fact that the 

thoness—‘ a certain damsel possessed with a spirit of divination *’—whom St. Paul 
met with on his first entrance into European Greece, was really possessed by an evil 
spirit, which St. Paul cast out, thereby depriving her masters of all their hopes of gain, 
(Acts xvi. 16—19) ; and, 2. The phenomena of Mesmerism. In one or other of these, 
or in both of them combined, will be found the simplest, and probably the truest, ex- 
planation of all that is really marvellous in the responses of the oracles.” 


Should the existence of the asserted powers of clairvoyants ever be indis- 
putably established, we shall probably be enabled to attain a satisfactory 
solution of the sources of Delphic inspiration in cases where, like the one 
under consideration, distance of place only was concerned. As to the 
source of really oracular power—the power, we mean, of foretelling events, 
mesmerism even if true and fully revealed to us, would in all probability 





4 Or, more literally, “a spirit of Python.” 
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throw but little light on the subject, and we should still have to look else- 
where for a solution. 

The general truthfulness of Herodotus is nowhere more discernible than 
in his account of national customs, manners, and ceremonials. His descrip- 
tions of the religious ceremonials of the Magi are strikingly illustrated by 
usages existing in Persia at the present moment :— 


* At the secret meetings,” we learn from a note by Sir H. Rawlinson (B. i. c. 182), 
“of the Ali Allahis of Persia, which in popular belief have attained an infamous no- 
toriety, but which are in reality altogether innocent, are practised many ceremonies 
that bear a striking resemblance to the old Magian sacrifice. The Peer, or holy man 
who presides, carries about him sprigs both of myrtle and of the musk willow; he seats 
his disciples in a circle upon the grass, usually in one of those sacred groves with which 
the Kurdish mountains abound; he chaunts mystical lays regarding the nature, the 
attributes, and the manifestations of the Godhead. A sheep is slaughtered as an ex- 
piatory sacrifice, and the carcase is boiled upon the spot ; the bones are carefully ex- 
tracted, and the Peer then distributes the flesh among his disciples, who creep up upon 
their knees from their respective places in the circle to receive the share allotted to 
them, which is further accompanied by a blessing and a prayer. It is only the initiated 
who are admitted to these meetings, and care is taken to guard against the intrusion 
of strangers and Mohammedans. It is probably, indeed, owing to the precaution which 
the Ali Allahis take to extinguish their lights on the approach of strangers, that they 
have acquired their name of Cheragh Kushan, or ‘lamp-extinguishers,’ and that orgies 
have been assigned to them which were only suited to darkness. A disciple, I may 
add, upon entering the brotherhood, breaks a nutmeg with the spiritual teacher to 
whom he attaches himself, and wears perpetually about him, in token of his depen- 
dence, the half of the nut which remains with him: he is called sir supurdeh, or ‘he 
who has given over his head,’ and is bound during his noviciate implicitly to follow the 
behests of his leader. After a probationary discipline of several years—never less than 
three—he is admitted to a meeting, resigns his nutmeg, partakes of the sacrifice, and 
henceforward assumes a place among the initiated.” 


The following note, the latter part of which is from the pen of Sir H. 
Rawlinson, upon the Tartessus of Herodotus (i. 163), the same probably as 
the Tarshish of the Old Testament, will be of interest to the critical reader 
of Scripture :— 


“ The Iberia of Herodotus is the Spanish Peninsula. Tartessus was a colony founded 
there very early by the Pheenicians. It was situated beyond the Straits, at the mouth 
of the Betis (Guadalquivir), near the site of the modern Cadiz. Tarsus, Tartessus, and 
Tarshish are variants of the same word. [ Tarshish in the Hamitic tongue, which pro- 
bably prevailed on the coast of Phceenicia, when the first colonists sailed for Spain, 
meant ‘the younger brother,’—a very suitable name for a colony. |” 


Herodotus asserts (i. 178) that the walls of Babylon were 200° royal 
cubits in height ; which, taking the royal cubit to have been 1 foot 103 inches 
in length, would make them to have been 373 feet 4 inches in height, or, as 
Mr. Rawlinson observes, 13 feet 4 inches higher than the extreme height 
of St. Paul’s :— 


“This,” he adds in another note, “by far the most surprising fact connected with 
these walls, is to some extent confirmed by Ctesias, who gives the measure of the 
height as 50 fathoms (Diod. Sic. ii. 7), equal to 200 ordinary cubits. Other writers 
considerably reduce the amount ; Pliny (vi. 26), and Solinus (ce. 60), to 200 feet, Strabo 
and others to 75 feet. The great width and height of the walls are noticed in Scrip- 
ture (Jerem. ii, 53, 58). There can be no doubt that the Babylonians and Assyrians 
surrounded their cities with walls of a height which, to us, is astounding. The sober 
and practical Xenophon reports the height of the so-called Median wall at 100 feet, and 
that of the walls of the ruined Nineveh at 150 feet.” 





® In all these cases great allowance should be made for the ignorance and in- 
accuracies of the medisval transcribers, whose figures can be rarely depended upon, and 
are too often wholly untrustworthy. 
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In a second note on the subject, annexed to the preceding one, Sir 
H. Rawlinson suggests that it should be borne in mind that Strabo and 
the historians of Alexander substitute 50 for the 200 cubits of Herodotus, 
and that it may therefore be suspected that the latter author in reality 
referred to hands, four of which were equal to the cubit. The alleged 
height of 200 royal cubits he regards as “quite preposterous ;” and in 
his belief, the walls of Babylon did not exceed in height 60 or 70 English 
feet. 
The gods Baal and Bel (the Jupiter Belus of Herodotus, i. 181) are 
mostly regarded as identical: Mr. Rawlinson, however, is inclined to 
doubt this :— 


“The Babylonian worship of Bel,” he says, “is well known to us from Scripture, 
(Isaiah xlvi. 1; Jerem. i. 2; Apoc., Dan. xii. 16). There is little doubt that he was the 
recognized head of the Babylonian Pantheon, and therefore properly identified by the 
Greeks with their Zeus or Jupiter. Compare the expressions, Jupiter Ammon, Jupiter 
Papias, &c.) It has been usual to suppose that Bel and Baal are the same word, and 
therefore that the word Bel means simply ‘Lord.’ But this is very uncertain. Bel 
and Baal essentially differ‘ in the original Hebrew, and these different forms may be 
distinct roots.” 


On the worship of Bel Sir H. Rawlinson has the following remarks :— 


“There are some points of considerable difficulty connected with the worship of Bel 
at Babylon. In the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar, for instance, the name of Bel, as a 
distinct divinity, hardly ever occurs. The great temple of Babylon is consecrated to 
Merodach, and that God is the tutelar divinity of the city. In the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, however, Bel is associated with Babylon. Pul and Tiglath-Pileser both sucri- 
ficed to him in that city as the supreme local deity; and Sargon expressly calls 
Babylon ‘the dwelling-place of Bel.’ At a still earlier period—that is, under the old 
Chaldean Empire—Niffer was the chief seat of the worship of Bel, and the city was 
named after him, an explanation being thus afforded of the many traditions which 
point to Niffer, or the city of Belus, (Calneh of Genesis,) as the primitive capital of 
Chaldea. It may be presumed from many notices, both in sacred and profane history, 
that the worship of Bel again superseded that of Merodach at Babylon under the 


Achemenian princes.” 


Upon the apocryphal story (i. 190) of Cyrus wreaking his vengeance 
upon the river Gyndes (the modern Diyalah), by dispersing it through 
360 channels, Sir H. Rawlinson thus expresses himself :— 


“T incline to regard the whole story as a fable, embodying some popular tradition 
with regard to the origin of the great hydraulic works on the Diyalah below the 
Hamaran hills; where the river has been dammed across to raise the level of the 
water, and a perfect network of canals have been opened out from it on either side. 
The principal of these canals to the east, now named Beladroz, (Barasroth in Theo- 
phanes, and Baraz-rud, or ‘hog-river,’ of the Arabs,) is apparently of extreme anti- 
quity, the stream having worked itself a bed in the alluvial soil nearly fifty feet below 
the level of the country. There are fully 360 streams of water derived from the 
Diyalah, including all the branch cuts from the seven great canals. If Cyrus did 
indeed execute these works, his object must have been to furnish means of irrigation 
to the country, and such a motive was scarcely likely to have influenced him when he 
was conducting a hostile expedition against Babylon. Moreover, if he marched upon 
Babylon by the high-road leading from the Persian mountains, he would have had no 
occasion to cross the Diyalah at all. The direct reute must have followed the left 
bank of the river to Opis, near which was the passage of the Tigris. The name of the 
river Gyndes is probably derived from the cuneiform Khudun, a city and district on the 
banks of the river Hwpuska, which is mentioned in the annals of Sardanapalus. It is 
at any rate worthy of remark, that all the names by which this river has been known in 
modern times, Tamerra, Shirnan, Nahrwan, and Diyalah, are those of cities on its 





£ We of necessity make a slight alteration here. 
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banks ; and the same system of nomenclature may very well be supposed to have existed 
in antiquity.” 


The Appendix to the First Book of Herodotus—to the translation of 
which the present volume is confined—is devoted to a series of valuable 
Essays, by the pen either of the learned Translator, or his equally learned 
and more travelled coadjutor, Sir Henry Rawlinson. Essay I., by the 
Translator, has for its subject the Early Chronology and History of Lydia. 
Replete though it is with matter of interest, our limits will only allow us 
to make a note of the fact that the writer stoutly combats the very preva- 
lent notion that the great Etruscan nation owed its origin to a colony from 
Lydia. 

The Physical and Political Geography of Asia Minor is treated of in the 
second Essay; and the Chronology and History of the Great Median 
Empire form the subject of the third. The fourth, limited to a couple of 
pages, “On the Ten Tribes of the Persians,’ is contributed by Sir 
H. Rawlinson. The fifth, a short notice by the Translator of the Reli- 
gions of the Ancient Persians, is followed by a lengthy and valuable con- 
tribution by the pen of Sir H. Rawlinson, “On the Early History of 
Babylonia.” The Chronology and History of the Great Assyrian Empire, 
and the History of the Later Babylonians, are discussed at equal length by 
the Translator in Essays VII. and VIII.: from the former Essay we 
borrow our concluding extract :— 


“The picture furnished by the Assyrian inscriptions of the general condition of 
Western Asia at this period (B.c. 900—860) is perhaps the most interesting feature of 
which they present to us. At the extreme west appear the Pheenician cities, Tyre, 
Sidon, and Byblus, from which Shalmanu-bar takes tribute in his 21st year. Adjoin- 
ing upon them are the kingdoms of Hamath and Damascus, the latter at first under 
Benhadad, and then under Hazael; the former under a king named Sahulena, or 
Irkhulena. These kingdoms are closely leagued together, and united in the same 
alliance are their neighbours, the Khatti, or Hittites, who form a great confederacy 
ruled by a number of petty chiefs, and extend continuously from the borders of Damas- 
cus to the Euphrates at Bir, or Bireh-jik. The strength of the Hittites, Hamathites, 
and Syrians of Damascus is in their chariots. They are sometimes assisted by the 
‘kings of the sea-coast,’ who are probably the Phoenician princes. The valley of the 
Orontes, from a little north of Hamath to the great bend which the river makes 
towards the west, and the country eastward, as far as the mountains which separate 
the tributaries of that stream from those of the Euphrates, is in possession of the 
Patena, a tribe of Hittites, whose name connects them with the Padan-Aram of Scrip- 
ture, and the Batanea of the Greek writers. This people is permanently subject to 
Assyria, and the Assyrians have access through their territories to the countries of 
their neighbours. East of the Euphrates, in the country between Bir and Diarbekr, 
are the Nairi or Nayari, adjoining upon the Armenians, who reach from about Diarbekr 
to the basin of Lake Urumiyeh, which belongs to the Mannai, the Minni of Scripture, 
(Jer. li. 27). Southward, along the line of Zagros, are, first, Kharkhar, about Lake 
Van; next, Hupuska, reaching south to Holwan and the Gates of Zagros; and then 
the country of the Namri, reaching as far as Susiana, east of which dwell the Medes 
and (perhaps) the Persians. Below Assyria is Babylonia, the more northern portion of 
which is the country of the Accad, while the more southern, reaching to the coast, 
is Chaldea—the land of the Kaldai. Above Babylonia, on both sides of the Euphrates, 
are the T'sukhi, perhaps the Shuhites of Scripture. Finally, in Cappadocia, above the 
northern Hittites, and west of the Euphrates, are the Tuplai, or Tibareni, a weak 
people, under a multitude of chiefs, who readily pay tribute to the conqueror.” 


The ninth Essay, also contributed by the Translator, treats of the 
Geography of Mesopotamia and the Adjacent Countries. The tenth, by 
the pen of Sir H. Rawlinson—the most valuable portion, perhaps, of the 
volume—has for its subject “the Religion of the Babylonians and As- 
syrians ;” and in the eleventh and concluding Essay, the Ethnic Affinities 
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of the nations of Western Asia are examined by the learned Translator at 
considerable length. The volume ends with a note, several pages in 
length, ‘‘On the Invention of Coining, and the Earliest Specimens of 
Coined Money.” 

In our opinion, a better English Translation of the text of Herodotus 
than the present one cannot reasonably be desired ; and, despite the rapid 
progress and unanticipated revelations of modern discovery, a very long 
period probably will elapse before a Translation of the author more ably 
and more valuably illustrated will be possible. 





BIRCH’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY *. 


So far from subscribing to the dogma that “‘ we have had enough of pot 
and pan antiquity,” we are among the number of those who think the 
fictile ware of the generations which have preceded us peculiarly deserving 
the attentive study of all who assume, and do not profane, the name of 
archeologist. That the Assistant-Keeper of the Antiquities in the British 
Museum is of the same opinion, and considers it a theme worthy his labour 
and learning, we have evidence in the volumes before us. 

The potter’s art is referable to remote antiquity : in our review of the 
relics of the past, we encounter it at every step; whether in the Roman 
olla, the tombs roofed with tiles, the Etruscan and Teutonic models of 
dwellings, or the ruder mortuary urns of our primitive forefathers,—all are 
evidence of human skill, and taste, and feeling; all contribute to the mass 
of fragmentary intelligence which it is the peculiar province of the archzo- 
logist to identify and analyze. 

In England, where scarcely a day passes without the discovery of ex- 
amples of ancient pottery, the subject has not received that attention which 
it claims at the hands of all who would study history by its monuments; a 
neglect which appears to be accounted for in the fact that, with very few 
exceptions, they are rude and uninviting as works of art. The admirers of 
the most exquisite specimens of the Greek potter’s skill regards with dis- 
dain the ruder efforts of a less civilized people, and that which is unattrac- 
tive to the eye is considered unworthy of attention and scrutiny. 

The Introduction is devoted by Mr. Birch to a sketch of the history of 
the rise and progress of fictile manufactures :— 


“Tt is impossible,” he says, “to determine when the manufacture was invented. 
Clay is a material so generally diffused, and its plastic nature so easily discovered, that 
the art of working it does not exceed the intelligence of the rudest savage. The 
baking of it, so as to give it an indestructible tenacity, must have been a great stride 
in the art, and was probably discovered by accident rather than by design. In few 
countries is the condition of the atmosphere such that objects of sun-dried clay can 
survive a single winter; and however applicable to the purposes of architecture, such 
a material was unavailable for vessels destined to hold liquids. Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylonia, the triple cradle of the human race, have alone transmitted to posterity the 
sun-dried products which represent the first efforts of the art. 

“From the necessity for symmetrical buildings arose the invention of the brick, 
which must have superseded the rude plastering of the hut with clay, to protect it 
against the sun or storm. In the history of the Semitic nations, of the Babylonians, 
and of the Pheenicians, the brick is classed amongst the earlier inventions of the art, 
and has descended, with various modifications, from the building of the Tower of Babel 
to the present day. It is essential that bricks should be symmetrical, and their form 


* “ History of Ancient Pottery. By Samuel Birch, F.S.A.” (London: Murray.) 
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is generally rectangular. From their geometrical shape, they have preserved the 
canon of ancient measure; while the various inscriptions with which they have been 
stamped have elevated them to the dignity of historical monuments. Thus the bricks 
of Egypt not only afford testimony to the truth of Scripture by their composition of 
straw and clay, but also, by the hieroglyphs impressed upon them, transmit the names 
of a series of kings, and testify the existence of edifices, all knowledge of which, except 
for these relics, would have utterly perished. Those of Assyria and Babylon, in addi- 
tion to the same information, have, by their cuneiform inscriptions, which mention the 
locality of the edifices for which they were made, afforded the means of tracing the 
sites of ancient Mesopotamia and Assyria with an accuracy unattainable by any other 
means. When the brick was ornamented, as in Assyria, with glazed representations, 
this apparently insignificant, but imperishable object, has confirmed the descriptions of 
the walls of Babylon, which critical scepticism had denounced as fabulous. The Roman 
bricks have also borne their testimony to history. A large number of them present a 
series of the names of consuls of imperial Rome; while others shew that the proud 
nobility of the eternal city partly derived their revenues from the kilns of their Cam- 
panian and Sabine farms.” 


The author then proceeds to shew how burnt clay was used for other 
purposes besides bricks or vases ; and alludes to the extraordinary Assyrian 
and Babylonish terra-cottas, on which are inscribed their public archives, 
historical annals, astronomical, or rather astrological, computations, even 
their title-deeds and exchequer-bills, were inscriptions stamped on wet clay, 
and burned into indelible and indestructible letters upon tablets, cylinders, 
and prisms of terra-cotta. The Introduction proceeds to illustrate the pro- 
gress of the art, from the first rude efforts to model with the hand, and 
ornament with the finger-nail, to the use of pieces of wood and metal as 
modelling tools, and thus to the greatest invention of all—the potter's 
wheel :— 


“The application of clay to the making of vases probably soon caused the invention 
of the potter’s wheel, before which period only vessels fashioned by the hand, and of 
rude, unsymmetrical shape, could have been made. But the application of a circular 
lathe, laid horizontally and revolving on a central pivot, on which the clay was placed, 
and to which it adhered, was in its day a truly wonderful advance in the art. As the 
wheel spun round, all combinations of oval, spherical, and cylindrical forms could be 
produced, and the vases became not only symmetrical in their proportions, but true in 
their capacity. The invention of the wheel has been ascribed to all the great nations 
of antiquity. It is represented in full activity in the Egyptian sculptures; it is 
mentioned in the Scripturcs, and was certainly in use at an early period in Assyria. 
The Greeks and Romans have attributed it to a Scythian philosopher, and to the 
States of Athens, Corinth, and Sicyon, the three great rivals in the ceramic art. The 
very oldest vases of Greece, some of which are supposed to have been made in the 
heroic ages, bear marks of having been turned upon the wheel. Indeed, it is not 
possible to find any Greek vases except those made by the wheel, or by moulds ; which 
latter process was applied only at a late period to their production.” 


The next step in the art was to endeavour to render the terra-cotta more 
capable of holding liquids; and probably also that they might be better 
adapted for the purposes of cookery. This was done by the invention of 
glazes, or enamels,—some of vitreous character, as old as the eighteenth 
dynasty, have been found in Egypt; and the use of metallic oxides,—those 
of copper for blue, and of tin for white enamel, have been found in 
Egyptian, Babylonian, and Assyrian pottery. 

The next style alluded to, that of the Greeks, is thus characterised :— 

“In the application of form in art the Greeks have exceeded all nations, either past 
or present. The beauty and simplicity of the shapes of their vases have caused them to 
be taken as models for various kinds of earthenware ; but as every civilized people has 
received from other sources forms sanctioned by time, and as many of the Greek forms 
cannot be adapted to the requirements of modern use, they have not been servilely 
mitated. Yet to every eye familiar with works of art of the higher order, the clevercst 
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imitations of nature and the most elegant conceits of floral ornaments, whether ex- 
hibited in the efforts of Oriental or European potters, appear coarse and vulgar when 
contrasted with the chaste simplicity of the Greek forms.” 


But their value to us as pictorial representations is even greater than 
the delight we derive from their beauties. They not only shew the state 
of art, and the religious belief, but they throw the greatest light on 
history, and still more on the manners and customs of this refined people. 
Their dwellings, costume, furniture, banquets, games, religious rites; their 
weapons, and method of making war; their horses and chariots, spears, 
shields, with their emblems painted or impressed on them ; the animals, birds, 
and even trees and flowers; the methods of hunting, fowling, and fishing, — 
in short, all the scenes of many-coloured life, from the cradle to the grave, 
are here depicted, and that with a spirit, beauty, and fidelity we, even in 
our civilized age, despair of excelling. Not only to the archeologist are 
they valuable, but to the classical scholar also. The feelings of the lover 
of Homer, of Hesiod, of Sophocles, of Euripides, of Virgil, and of Ovid— 
in fact, of every ancient poet—are awakened to the deepest interest when 
he sees the acts of Agamemnon, Ajax, Hector, and Achilles, Ulysses, 
Circe, Telemachus, and Penelope; the sorrows of (Edipus ; the madness of 
Orestes ;—the poets Muszeus and Anacreon ;—the hunting the Calydonian 
boar,—the labours of Hercules and Theseus,—everything, in short, which 
illustrates the high-souled men who sang of — 

“Thebes or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine,” — 


is vividly pourtrayed with unquestionable fidelity. Let the sneerer at “‘ pot- 
and-pan antiquaries”’ find objects more worthy of attention, if he can. 

Mr. Birch has now, without doubt, presented to us the best work ever 
written on this subject. For copiousness of matter, clearness of arrange- 
ment, depth of research, and beauty of illustration, these two volumes are 
certainly of the highest order. There are a few slips of the pen here and 
there, which will presently be alluded to, but they are of the slightest 
description. The style is extremely pleasing, even when the subject-matter 
is merely plain description ; and it is with much pleasure we proceed to 
give a short description of the contents of the work. 

The first part treats of Egyptian and Oriental pottery, and commences 
with the works of the former people. The invention is attributed to the 
god Num, the directing spirit of the universe, who moulded the human 
race on his wheel; having previously created the earth, and placed the sun 
and moon in an azure vault which Phtha, “ the artisan and leader of mun- 
dane artisans,” (as Jamblichus calls him,) had formed previously upon his 
lathe in the shape of an egg :— 

“There is evidence that the existence of earthen vessels in Egypt was at least coeval 
with the formation of a written language. Several hieroglyphs represent various kinds 
of vessels of red earthenware; and these signs date from the remote period of the third 
and fourth dynasties, whose epoch may be placed between B.c. 3000—2000. In 
sepulchres of the fourth and subsequent dynasties, earthenware vessels are represented 
as employed for the ordinary purposes of domestic life: as jugs for water and other 
liquids ; jats for wine and milk ; deep pans, or bowls, to serve up dressed viands ; and 
conical vessels on stands, round which is twined the favourite or national flower, the 
lotus. A series of monuments enables us to trace the development of the art from this 
period to that of the Roman empire; whilst the manner ia which it was exercised is 
practically illustrated by abundant specimens of many kinds of pottery The 
hieroglyphics are our principal guide, which give, within certain limits, the date of 
every inscribed specimen. These become the data for determining the age of vases, the 
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paste of which is of similar composition, and the type and ornaments of the same 
kind.” 


The author then proceeds to describe their sun-dried bricks, of which 
such extensive remains exist, and which have retained their shape for cen- 
turies,—there being, in fact, no rains to deface them in Egypt :— 


“The pyramids of Dashour, Illahoon, Howara, Aboo Roash, Drab Aboo Nagger, the 
walls of Sais, the fortresses at Samneh, Centra Pselcis, Hieraconpolis,* Abydos, and 
El Haybeh—those at the edifice called the Memnonium of Thebes—several private 
tombs, and the great wall which enclosed Egypt on the eastern side, extending a dis- 
tance of 1,500 stadia from Pelusium to Heliopolis, are constructed of them ; as well as 
the wall built by Sesostris. across Egypt (now called the Gisr-el-Agoos), and a chapel at 
Ekmin or Chemmis. The Fayoom and the Delta, which abounded with rich alluvial 
soil, and which are remote from the principal quarries, must have presented, at the 
most ancient period of the national history, the appearance of a vast brick-field.” 


These bricks are of Nile mud, or clay, and held together by chopped 
straw, or bits of broken pots, and are stamped with certain marks, which 
shew the dynasties under which they were made. ‘The dimensions of about 
twenty of them, from the time of Thothnus III. to the building the Pyra- 
mids of Saqqara, are given in a table carefully figured. They are blocks 
about 14 or 15 inches long, 7 inches wide, and 43 to 54 thick, and conse- 
quently are about five times as much in cubic matter as English bricks. 
Wood-engravings are given, not only of these, but of a stamp with which 
the marks were impressed. No brick, says Mr. Birch, was impressed 
earlier than the eighteenth dynasty ; and he considers the stamp marked 
the destination of the brick, and not that there was any tax on the same, 
like our late excise-duty on bricks. There are marks on them made by 
dipping the points of one or more fingers in clay when wet. ‘These, our 
author thinks, are “ distinguishing marks ;” but they more probably shew 
the “tale” of the bricks, or number made, as is the custom of London 
brick-makers at the present day. The workmen mark every twenty-fifth 
brick on the lower row, where they are set to dry, by thrusting the end of 
one finger in their edge; the fiftieth has two such marks, and so on to the 
hundredth, which has not only four such marks in the edge, but one on 
the head or end of the brick. As many hundreds, so many head-marks ; 
and by going to the end of the row, and multiplying the numbers on the 
last hundred by the numbers of rows of bricks piled on each other, the 
total number, or tale, is easily found. In fact, the process of mixing the 
clay and moulding it differed very little from that of the present time. 

We then get a short description of the red unglazed Egyptian pottery— 
which does not seem to differ much from similar ware of any country; and 
of the baked bricks, which are much the same as the sun-dried, except that 
they are smaller. Sarcophagi of burnt earth, which seem to have been 
rare in Egypt, and used by the lower classes, are then described, and also 
the sepulchral cones about which there has been so much controversy :— 


“These, as their name implies, were rude cones turned on the potter’s wheel, and 
stamped on their bases with a hieroglyphical inscription in bas-relief, impressed from a 
mould. Their inscribed end is often painted red. A brick has been found thus 
lupressed. 

“These cones have been found placed over the doors of the tombs, or scattered on 
the floor amidst the débris. Although it is evident that they were part of the se- 
pulchral furniture, their use proved a riddle to Egyptian archeologists. Their dimensions 
are from six inches to a foot in length, and about three inches in diameter at the base. 
Some have conjectured them to be seals for sealing the tombs, or tickets for the coffins ; 
others, that they served as cards of invitation to the mourners, or passports of admis- 
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sion to the sepulchres. From recent discoveries made at Warka, in Babylonia, it will 
be seen that these cones were in reality bricks, which were introduced into walls, in 
such a manner as to form patterns of ornamental! brick-work, their inscribed bases being 
placed outwards. The inscriptions are always of fuuereal import, and the words, ‘ the 
devoted to,’ or ‘ blessed by Osiris,’ often precede the name of the dead. Some of the 
oldest cones, made for functionaries of state deceased during the twelfth dynasty, have 
their inscriptions running ronnd the base, like the legend of a coin, Others have a line 
of hieroglyphs stamped in an elliptical or square depression, like the brick-marks.” 

They help to shew the interior organisation of the empire. One cone is 
inscribed “‘ Merimes, the prince of Ethiopia, devoted to Osiris the justified.” 
Then come cones bearing names of nomarchs, or governors of a province, 
high-priests, priests, scribes, clerks, secretaries, the king’s accountant, his 
seal-bearer, (“ the king’s eyes and ears,’’) his treasurer, the scribes of the 
granaries, and the scribe of the “ silver place.” ‘There are also cones bear- 
ing the names and titles of the governor of the Ivory Island, the alluvial 
country, the chamberlains, incense-bearer, and lastly, one of a ‘‘ captain of 
soldiers.” A section is then devoted to the curious sepulchral effigies 
which are so common, and another to the vases used for containing the 
viscera of the deceased after the process of embalming. 

Our author then proceeds to the consideration of ordinary vases, and 
dishes for holding food, oils, drugs, ointments, and extracts: these do not 
seem to have differed much from the ordinary ware of other nations, except 
the ibis-mummy pot, which is figured at page 34. Vessels of the form of 
amphore, hydrie@, and several shapes of rough jugs of ungraceful form, are 
then given: one at page 39 is adorned with a most uncouth head of the 
god Typhon, which is ludicrous enough. The @nochoé, lecythi, aryballi, 
and si¢ule@ are also something like those of the Greeks, but with less 
graceful outline, and coarser handles. The pithoi, or dolia, are smaller 
than those used by the Greeks and Romans: one is figured at page 41 
as having a foot or stand; and a very curious, but inelegant, lecythus is 
given at page 42. 

Our author then proceeds to shew the extensive use of pottery among 
this nation :— 

“The use of pottery was very extensive among the Egyptians. Conical jars were 
employed to raise the water out of wells by a process like the modern shadoof. ‘The 
water-carrier used wide-mouthed jars slung at each end of a pole by a palm-fibre cord. 
The poulterer deposited his plucked and salted geese in tall open-mouthed amphorz, 
which were fixed upright by their pointed ends in the floor of his house, or in his 
cellar. The butcher and the cook disposed of their viands in the same manner. The 
weaver used terra-cotta vessels to hold his flax, and reeled it out of them. Figs were 
gathered into bottles. Wine was squeezed into a pan with low square handles, and 
deposited, as has been already remarked, in amphorw, which were sealed with clay, and 
placed on a low four-legged stand, or on stone rings. The wine was poured into these 
amphore by means of large bowls, provided with a spout in front, the necks being 
carefully sealed. Some curious examples of the mode of fastening these amphore are 
given by Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 

“ A kind of tall cup or bowl of this substance was held by the worshipper to present 
his offering, or by the servant to assist her mistress. Various pots and pans—the cele- 
brated flesh-pots of Egypt—were used by the cooks in the same manner as iron pots 
are employed at present. Cups of this material were used for drinking wine or to take 
it out of the amphora. The water-bottle placed under the table, and round which was 
twined the lotus-flower, as well as the table itself, were made of it. The jars held the 
colours of the varnisher, and the plasters of the plasterer; the grains of corn before 
they were pounded in the mortar, and the flour after it was returned from thence ; the 
embalmer’s bitumen, and water for the use of the scribes. A kind of krater was used 
as a receptacle for the wine or water drawn from the amphore. Large jars were em- 
ployed for watering cattle, for the labourer’s hod, the smelter’s bucket and crucible, 
the jar of the cow-doctor, and the pail of the milkman. 
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“ Although M. Brongniart denies to the Egyptians a type of fabric distinct from that 
of other people, a practised eye will undoubtedly at once detect their vases by their 
simpler forms, by their want of high mechanical finish, by the prevalence of pointed 
bases, and by the extreme smallness of the neck and orifices. After the subjugation of 
Exzypt by the Greeks and Romans, some of the Egyptian vases resemble, indeed, those 
of their foreign masters; but during the national independence the workmanship is 
totally distinct, being distinguished by the purity of its outline, and by the tendency to 
imitate the forms of fruit and flowers. The Egyptian potters had not, it is true, that 
highly refined sense of the beautiful which the Greeks possessed, but they were by no 
means entirely destitute of it. The high civilization of Egypt, however, and the abundance 
of gems and of the precious metals, directed the national taste to working in metal 
rather than in clay; and with the exception of the Egyptian fayence or porcelain, the 
works in terra-cotta were for domestic use rather than for decorative purposes.” 


The manufacture both of Egyptian bricks and pottery has been so well 
described by others, and illustrated by the paintings on the tombs at Beni 
Hassan, that we shall pass over these sections, and proceed to the description 
of red ware. The most curious specimen of this are bottles formed into 
fantastic shapes. One is a lady playing a guitar; it was full of a viscous 
fluid, which was intended to be poured out of the top of her head. Another 
is in the form of a gourd, with a loop to put on the thumb, and has been 
supposed to be an ink-bottle. Another in the shape of a fish, like the 
earthenware dram-bottles seen in our own shops. An amphora (without 
handles) and a curious stand are given at page 61. 

The second chapter treats of Egyptian glazed ware, and some very valu- 
able information is given as to its component parts. The celestial blue is 
still unequalled, as our author tells us. We next come to the tiles, which, 
as there is nothing new under the sun, are the exact prototypes of the 
Dutch tiles that adorned our grandsires’ fireplaces. These were used in 
Egypt for wall-decoration. The variety of objects in different sorts of 
glazed ware is astonishing. In fact, this species of porcelain seems to 
have been used for many of those purposes for which we employ the 
metals. Toys, amulets, charms, pictorial plates or brooches ; bugles, strung 
in rows, and forming a sort of network ; beads made in the form of fruit 
and flowers, and of all sorts of gay colours; these, it is conjectured, 
were reserved for persons of higher rank, the plebs wearing plain blue 
beads only ;—little figures of gods, with loops behind the neck to suspend 
them from the necklaces, scarabei finger-rings, sepulchral figures of 
deceased persons, or miniature mummies ;—all these, and hundreds of 
other objects, are made of burnt clay glazed in various ways. One rather 
curious object, given at p. 71, is a blue porcelain beard, which once was 
pendent from the head carved on a mummy-case, and which would have 
been enough to frighten any Fatima or Sister Anne into fits, without the 
scimitar, had it ever been borne by a human being. How strange it is that 
nations have often been on the very verge of a great discovery, and yet 
have missed it. The stamps found at Pompeii shew that the Romans were 
nearly in the position of the inventors of the ‘* Block Book,” and yet 
missed the art of printing. 

Hear what Mr. Birch says of the Egyptians :— 


“We here close our account of the potteries of Egypt, which never attained a higher 
excellence in the art of making porcelain. Yet this porcelain was regarded by con- 
temporary nations with as much admiration as that of the Chinese excited in Europe 
in the seventeenth century. But a further step was undoubtedly required to produce 
a ware at the same time compact as stone and brilliant as glass, and the discovery of 
this is due to the Chinese. The Egyptians, although they possessed the requisite 
materials, failed to combine them so as to make a true porcelain.” 
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We now pass to the consideration of Assyrian and Babylonish pottery, 
and our author tells us, that — 

“ Although it bears a general resemblance, in shape, form, and use, to that of Egypt, 
it has c.rtain specific differences. As a general rule, it may be stated to be finer in its 
paste, brighter in its colour, employed in thinner ma-ses, and for purposes not known in 
Egypt. Hence it exhibits great local peculiarities; but, as prior to the excavations of 
M. Botta and Mr. Layard, only a few specimens were known, and as even now their 
number is comparatively small, the Assyrian pottery has afforded less opportunity for 
investigation than the Egyptian or the Greek. The Assyrian sculptures, too, do not 
give that insight into the private life of the people which is presented by the wall- 
painting of the Egyptian tombs; and their philology has hitherto been only partially 
investigated.” 


The sun-dried and the baked bricks seem to have very much resembled 
those of Egypt, except that they were much larger, being about the same 
length and thickness, but of double the width. Some very extraordinary 
and valuable inscriptions have been found on them. But the most curious 
difference between the use of terra-cotta with these nations, and those of 
any other, is the literary purposes to which they have been applied. 
Fancy the decem scriptores or ‘ Richard Capgrave,” being published on 
medieval crockery; or imagine Baron Macaulay going to Copeland or 
Minton as his publishers, instead of Longmans. But so it is: the annals of 
the different kings are stamped on clay cylinders, some like rolling-pins, 
some hollow hexagonal prisms; and here we, or rather Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, reads the acts and deeds of Sennacherib, of Tiglath-Pileser, of 
Sargon, of Esarhaddon—all of whom had seemed to have passed away 
as great shadows of dim and sacred antiquity. But what will our legal 
friends say to a conveyance on a slab of pottery,—‘“ this indenture 
witnesseth” on baked clay; or “all that piece or parcel of land” ona 
glazed tile? But so are these slabs interpreted; and it appears, that to pre- 
vent erasure, or fraudulent insertion, the witnesses placed their seals, not 
‘*on the margin of these present,” but on the edges of the mass of clay 
when wet, and the document was then sent, not to the stationer to be 
engrossed, but to the kiln to be baked. It might be a great check to 
litigation, for a Small and Attwood case would have required a hundred 
carts to drag the affidavits before the Court of Chancery, and the reports 
of a British Bank trial would have built a second Tower of Belus. For- 
tunate, however, for us, has it been, that it is so, else these valuable docu- 
ments would never have come down to us. The granite hieroglyphics of 
Egypt and the terra-cottas of Assyria are imperishable; while the parch- 
ments of Pergamus and the papyri of Alexandria and Byzantium have 
perished. 

From the consideration of these Oriental works, the author passes to 
Jewish pottery, of which the description is of course very limited, and 
its antiquity very questionable. The same remark may apply to the 
section on Pheenician ware, although that nation claimed to be the inventors 
of the art of building with brick, and of tiling. 

The second part of the work treats of that most interesting subject, 
Greek pottery; and is certainly the most masterly and lucid description as 
yet published. The classification of styles, and their respective periods, is 
most valuable, and we trust to refer to it on another occasion. 
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DUGALD STEWART? 


Tus tenth and—with the exception of a supplementary volume which 
is reserved for a general index and translations of the quotations from 
foreign authors—concluding volume of the late Sir William Hamilton’s 
admirable edition of Mr. Stewart's works contains the Memoirs of Smith, 
Robertson, and Reid, which were read by Mr. Stewart before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh respectively, at periods not very long after the 
deaths of the distinguished persons they refer to. In the department of 
literature which they belong to they have always held a high rank. Be- 
sides the propriety and perfect taste in composition which characterized 
whatever came from Mr. Stewart’s pen, these Memoirs were made valuable 
to the public by the clear and lucid summaries which they gave of the 
great works of the men whose lives they chronicled. For writings of this 
kind Mr. Stewart was indeed eminently well qualified. With the philoso- 
phical speculations of Smith and Reid he had an acquaintance which em- 
braced the minutest and least important particulars; and he had, more- 
over, an unrivalled faculty of philosophical exposition which enabled him 
to communicate the pith and marrow of their writings in a form which was 
at once attractive and succinct. But his labour was hardly, if at all, less 
happy in the case of the celebrated historian. In spite of the want of self- 
confidence with which he spoke of his account of a writer whose favourite 
pursuits directed his attention to researches very different from those which 
had employed his own iife, the Memoir of Dr. Robertson exhibits no traces 
of ungenial occupation. The truth is, that Mr. Stewart's philosophical 
studies had no power to weaken his delight in elegant literature, although 
they associated with it a critical judgment somewhat severe and hard to 
please. The historian’s fulness of matter, and fine elaborate composition, 
appealed to and aroused this feeling with scarcely less advantage to the 
Memoir than that which had resulted from the author's bias to the pursuits 
of Smith and Reid. The great merits of Dr. Robertson's narratives were 
discriminated with a nice precision, and appreciated with an outspoken 
heartiness, which rendered the Memoir the most acceptable of all prelimi- 
nary notices to the historian’s collected works. 

In this respect, indeed, Mr. Stewart’s three Memoirs possess an eminent 
and obvious value of a special kind. As models of correct and graceful 
composition they deserve high praise and admiration ; as accurate and able 
delineations of distinguished men they command a deep and profitable in- 
terest; but as introductory studies for the use of those who are intent upon 
a thorough mastery of the writings of three of the most eminent of the 
authors who have done honour to the Scottish schools, they are not mercly 
unequalled, but absolutely unapproached, in worth. 

These, nevertheless, will probably be to many readers a portion of the 
volume less attractive than that which is devoted to a dissertation of the 
same kind on Mr. Stewart’s own life and works. The preparation of this 
Memoir became, on Sir William Hamilton’s death, the task of Mr. Veitch, 
who has executed it in a manner that makes his production no unworthy 
or unappropriate accompaniment of Mr. Stewart's writings. He has suc- 
ceeded in doing equal and ample justice to the philosopher, the teacher, 
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and the man. He has diligently made use of all accessible materials in his 
delineation of Mr. Stewart’s character and life, and has devoted an entire 
chapter to the exhibition of the method and scope of his philosophy, and 
that of Reid; and each of these departments of his work bears witness 
to the wisdom of that judgment which committed the biography to his 
hands. 

It seems scarcely possible to conceive of Mr. Stewart in any but an aca- 
demic aspect. All the circumstances of his life contribute to and confirm 
this impression. Even his birth is no exception; for it occurred in the old 
college buildings of the University of Edinburgh, in which his father was 
the Mathematical Professor. He entered the High School of Edinburgh 
in his eighth year, and was enrolled as a Student of Humanity, in the Uni- 
versity, before he had completed his thirteenth. In these early school- 
boy days he was distinguished by a quick and accurate apprehension, and 
love of classical literature, and a rare facility in the expression of ideas,— 
faculties which grew and gathered strength within him with advancing 
years. But before his university courses were completed, all his intellec- 
tual pursuits became subordinate to that fondness for philosophical specu- 
lations from which, amongst all his manifold accomplishments, the greatest 
measure of his subsequent usefulness and fame proceeded. It was to gra- 
tify this bias that he proceeded, in his nineteenth year, to Glasgow, to listen 
to the doctrines Reid was earnestly proclaiming. The consequences of that 
step were deeply interesting from their influence on the career of Mr. Stewart 
personally, and on the fortunes of philosophy throughout the land :— 

“No pupil,”.says Mr. Veitch, “ever caught the spirit of a master more fully, or 
more intelligently appreciated his method of philosophical inquiry. During a long 
life consecrated to reflection, Stewart nourished that spirit in Scotland, and continued 
the application of the same method to speculative science ; and won, by his accomplish- 
ments as a teacher and writer a wider interest, and fuller acceptance for philosophical 
doctrines than they had before experienced in Britain.” 


What the influence was on Mr. Stewart himself may be in part collected 
from the character of the works which have given occasion for Mr. Veitch’s 
Memoir. Seldom, probably, has a teacher of philosophy quickened loftier 
impulses in an abler or more eloquent disciple. 

At the age of nineteen, in consequence of the declining health of his 
father, Mr. Stewart was recalled to Edinburgh to take charge—first for 
three years, as substitute, and then as conjoint professor—of the mathe- 
matical classes in the university of that city. In this somewhat ungenial 
occupation he continued through thirteen years, conducting also, during 
a portion of the time, the Moral Philosophy class for Adam Ferguson; 
and delivering, during the same session, “a course of lectures on Astro- 
nomy for the first time.’ It was nothing wonderful that his strength 
failed him in the accumulated labours of this intellectual triumph, or that 
it was ‘‘ necessary to lift him into the carriage,” when the close of the 
session set him free. It was, in one sense, a favourable circumstance for 
philosophy that the return of Ferguson prevented a recurrence of the toil. 

Mr. Stewart appears to have been not much delighted with his mathe- 
matical professorship. In a letter to Mr. Alison he says,—‘‘ I am some- 
what in low spirits at the prospect of winter, particularly at the thought 
of teaching Euclid for the thirteenth time.” He was indeed far better fitted, 
both by his attainments and his tastes, to fill that chair of Moral Philosophy 
in which, at the age of thirty-two, he succeeded Dr. Adam Ferguson. 
This, as Mr, Veitch tells us, “was his appropriate sphere.” It was a 
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sphere in which he laboured earnestly, and with increasing usefulness and 
fame, throughout a quarter of a century—making philosophy palatable by 
the persuasive eloquence in which he clothed it. In this respect, as well 
as in that of the moral aim by which his philosophical teachings were for 
the most part animated, Mr. Veitch does not fail to notice the resemblance 
which, in spite of the dissimilarity of their doctrines, exists between the 
subject of his memoir and the eloquent eclectic, M. Cousin; and he quotes 
from the distinguished Frenchman, as applicable alike to Stewart’s philo- 
sophy and his own, this glowing, yet not exaggerated, passage :— 

“ Our true doctrine is Spiritualism, so called because its character is the subordina- 
tion of the senses to the spirit, and the elevation and ennobling of man. It teaches the 
spirituality of the soul, the liberty and responsibility of human actions, moral obliga- 
tion, disinterested virtue, the dignity of justice, the beauty of charity, and shews a God 
beyond the limits of the world. . . . This philosophy is the natural ally of all good 
causes. It sustains religious sentiment ; seconds true art—poesy worthy of the name, 
and a grand literature ; is the stay of justice ; repels alike the craft of the demagogue 
and tyranny, and teaches men to value and respect themselves.” 


The celebrity of Mr. Stewart’s lectures on Moral Philosophy, though 
immediate and wide-spread, was only a fair consequence of his uncommon 
merits. Besides the bias which he had towards his subject, he appears to 
have been possessed of all the qualities of an accomplished lecturer. Dr. 
John Thomson said ‘‘ that the two things by which he was most impressed 
in the course of his life were the acting of Mrs. Siddons and the oratory of 
Dugald Stewart.’’ There can be no doubt that this oratory had both a 
large and valid share in bringing about the lecturer’s popularity, and the 
popularity of the science he discoursed on. It might probably have fared 
with his philosophy as with the seed that fell upon a rock, but for the 
force and beauty of the eloquence which recommended and enforced it. 
It was this eloguence—an eloquence in which the clearest and most grace- 
ful forms of speech, and the choicest and the happiest illustrations, and 
the deepest earnestness of moral feeling, were combined with a singular 
appropriateness both of voice and look—that attracted to his lecture-room 
the minds of most promise, and commanded their attention, and communi- 
cated to them the absorbing and enthusiastic interest by which he was 
himself animated in the improvement and diffusion of human knowledge. 
It is questionable, indeed, whether the ablest of the young men who after- 
wards attributed to his lessons the kindred powers they gave proof of, 
might not have heard with inattentive ears the doctrines he delivered 
to them, if they had lacked the alluring and impressive character which his 
wondrous oratory lent them. However this might have been, it is certain 
that the influence of these lectures has seldom been surpassed by that of 
any academical discourses. They revived and disseminated a fondness for 
those philosophical researches which form the indispensable foundation of 
all moral science ; and, whilst they crowded the lecturer’s class-room with 
intelligent disciples, they diffused his reputation as the most popular meta- 
physician of the time, from the cultivated circles of Edinburgh society 
over the whole extent of the British Islands, and, eventually, throughout a 
great part of the continent of Europe. 

After lecturing on Moral Philosophy for twenty-five years, Mr. Stewart 
retired in 1809 to Kinneil-house, ‘“‘ which was generously placed at his 
service by his friend the late Duke of Hamilton.” During the greater 
part of eighteen years this was his habitual residence :— 

“His retirement,” says Mr. Veitch, “was almost exclusively devoted to maturing 
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and arranging the philosophical labours of his previous life, his reflective activity being 
only interrupted by friendly intercourse, and the calls of those strangers whom the 
lustre of his name led to pay a passing visit at Kinneil.” 


The greater number of the collected works, of which the tenth volume 
is now before us, are the noble produce of this well-spent leisure. The 
series began with the Philosophical Essays, in the composition of which 
the author endeavoured to find solace for his grief at a great domestic 
tribulation; and it closed only a few weeks before Mr. Stewart’s own 
death, with his great ethical work, “‘The Philosophy of the Active and 
Moral Powers.” Conspicuous in this splendid series, from the general 
character of which, indeed, in some degree it deviated, there appeared 
that preliminary dissertation to the Encyclopedia of which Sir James 
Mackintosh with great truth declared — “It will be difficult to name 
a work in which so much refined philosophy is joined with so fine 
a fancy, and so much elegant literature, with such a delicate per- 
ception of the distinguishing excellencies of great writers, and with an 
estimate in general so just of the services rendered to knowiedge by a 
succession of philosophers.” With the exception of this fascinating 
history of the fortunes of philosophy since the revival of letters, the 
works which Mr. Stewart published in his retirement presented the doc- 
trines he had taught from the professor’s chair in the most perfect form 
which his accomplished pen could give them. His design was probably 
completed when death closed his labours. He died in the seventy-fifth 
year of a life which had been laboriously, but not unhappily, devoted to 
the promotion of the science of the human mind. 

There is one passage in Mr, Veitch’s memoir which might, we think, 
have been with more prudence omitted. His disparagement of Dr. Thomas 
Brown will be apt to suggest a comparison not altogether favourable to the 
fame of Dugald Stewart. In analytical power, and in general depth and 
originality of thought, Brown was probably as much superior to his prede- 
cessor as he was unquestionably inferior to him in precision of style and 
finished grace of composition. The lectures of the one have come to us as 
they were rudely scrawled by night in readiness for the mid-day class, 
whilst the writings of the other were leisurely perfected by a most fas- 
tidious and accomplished pen; yet, in spite of this great disadvantage, the 
discourses of Brown, like the hasty sketches of a consummate artist, bear 
witness in almost every page to the genius of the mind in which they 
were conceived. He is not, as it was said of Mr. Stewart, “always 
polishing away at the corner of a subject.” There is no exaggeration in 
the declaration of Dr. Walsh, that “in the philosophic love of truth, and 
in the patient investigation of it, Dr. Brown may be pronounced as at least 
equal, and in subtlety of intellect and powers of analysis as superior, to any 
metaphysician that ever existed ;” but whilst this distinction is attributed 
to him, it must be admitted that Mr. Stewart, besides his unprecedented 
popularity, and in some degree by means of it, is entitled to a far higher 
place amongst the illustrious teachers who have made philosophy itself 
popular by the charm and beauty of the dress in which they gave it to the 
world. 
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SIR ROGER HAZLEDEAN AND THE LADY CLARE. 


A Baap. 


Upon the wold the wind is cold, 
The snow-flakes strike aslant ; 

They strike the rider as he rides, 
But shelter give the plant. 


Upon the wold the blast is cold, 
The snow-flakes strike aslant : 

December night is not for flight 
Of maiden with gallant. - 


What doth the Lady of Donnington 
With Sir Roger Hazledean, 

As spurreth he a swift palfrey 
Adown the hill of Speen ? 


Thou lady fair, prythee beware, 
The stars are blind, and moon; 
But there are owls, and birds of air, 

Tell tales of night at noon. 


Thy guardian, the Lord Harold bold, 
Hath many a yeoman wight ; 

And the warder hath him already told 
Of thy unweeted flight. 


Like bright sky-bolt on high Sparsholt, 
His dark eye glowden fire, 

His dark brown cheek grew scarlet red 
As the bead of a holly brier. 


“Black Roland saddle me,” said he, 
“ My brown blade reach me down, 
And mount me a score of good yeomen 
To ride into the town.” 


See to and fro the torches go, 
Through chamber, tower, and keep, 
Full many a lattice in Donnington 
To Winterbourne doth peep ; 


Or play on the stream of little Lam- 
bourne ’, 
That hath a subtilty 
To flow full wide at midsummer-tide, 
And in winter go drippingly. 
Quit the rise of Speen, Sir Hazledean, 
The chase full hot will be ; 
Down Speenham ridge, make for the 
bridge,— 
The bridge of Newbury. 
By Benham marsh you cannot pass, 
The Kennet swiftly flows ; 
Bramble and reed a tangle make, 
Where the doddered osier grows. 
“Sir Roger !” cries the Lady Clare, 
“Sir Roger, the tocsin rings ; 
Tn minutes two on a winter night 
The burghers-watch it brings. 





. Lambourne is a rivulet near Donnington 
Castle, in Berkshire, which exhibits the peculi- 
arity mentioned in the ballad—being full of water 
in the summer months, whilst in the winter-time 
it is said to run almost dry. 





*O set me down upon the ground, 
And trust thy palfrey fleet, 
For the north wind brings me a smo- 
thered sound, ‘ 
Like the tramp of horses’ feet.” 
“To quit an orphan, Lady Clare, 
At such a pinch of need,— 
Better I slew a priest at prayer 
Than do so base a deed. 


“A minute moe, we shall be thorowe 

The town of Newbury, 

When a bugle-note will bring me down 
A spearman company.” 

A grey goose-shaft it whistled by 
Among the flakes of snow, 

As a startled adder hissing down 
A sunny bank will go. 


The burgher-watch have gained the 
bridge, 
With pikes in double row; 
There are foes before, there are foes 
behind, 
A-trampling of the snow. 
Sir Hazledean his brown blade drew, 
And spurred the palfrey’s side, 
Two of the watch at one stroke slew,— 
There gaped a passage wide. 


Swift as the wind he flieth fast, 
Full swift his horse-hoofs go, 
The murky town is quickly past, 

A-trampling of the snow. 


Towards Highclere bleak the hill is 


steep, 
And he blows a bugle-note 
That wakes the silent farmstead’s sleep, 
And many an echo’s throat. 


From Crux Easton his followers come, 
Soon as the bugle blows ; 

His spearmen wight they number now 
As many as his foes. 


The Lady Clare, as a lily fair, 
In the cold she blancheth white, 
That brave Sir Roger Hazledean 
Should turn him back to fight. 


“Oh, shouldst thou fall, my liege lord 
dear !” 
The Lady Clare she said, 
“There will be but the church-stone 
Where I can lay my head.” 


“My lady liege! the stound of war 
Will nothing bring to me, 
But I have seen the like before 
And turned to victory. 
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“Fair lady, fear no churchyard stone! 
For if that I should fall, 
All mine is thine, and Hartop here 
Shall be thy seneschal. 


“Good Hartop, I know thee for a man 
Composed of faith and trist ; 
And I do bind thee by thy love, 
And the holy faith of Christ, 


“That thou with Lady Clare wilt ride 
To Longstock towers away, 
Should war with the Lord Harold side, 
And lay me low to-day. 


“Bluff Longstock towers, on Longstock 
hill, 
I do on her bestow, 
And my. domains from Chilbolton 
To East Dean, as ye know.” 


“Sir Roger, I will truly do 

In all things thy behest, 

Though rather would I try my spear 
Upon Lord Harold’s breast.” 

By this Lord Harold and his men 
Were within arrow-flight, 

And a shaft drawn up to its barbéd 

head 

Shot one of his yeomen wight. 


It struck on Hartop his coat of mail, 
And glanced him scatheless by ; 


Henry’s Divorce from Anne of Cleves. 


[April, 


But it pierced the left side of her heart, 
And the Lady Clare did sigh. 

She turned toward Hazledean her face, 
Then raised to heaven her eye, 

And swifter than her prayer for him, 
The Lady Clare did die. 

Then Hazledean his broad blade drew, 
And wheeled his steed about, 

He pierced Lord Harold in his breast, 
And let his dark soul out. 

A saddened sight shewed that torchlight 
When bold Lord Harold fell : 

A demon of power he looked, I ween, 
And the lady a sweet angel. 

Sir Roger he buried the lady with grace, 
And with many a heart-wrung tear ; 

In Chilbolton Church you may see the 

place 

Where they laid her in alabastere. 

Sir Roger he gave his lands away 
To Hartop his squire so true, 

And went away to the Palestines 
With followers one or two. 


Belike he fought for the Sepulchre 
Where our dear Lord was lain, 

And so, for the cause of Christendom, 
A worthy knight was slain. 


Feltham Burghley, March 10. 





HENRY’S DIVORCE FROM ANNE OF CLEVES. 


“The deliberation lasted Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. On Saturday they 
had agreed upon their judgment, which 
was produced and read in the House of 
Lords. The contract between the Lady 
Anne of Cleves and the Marquis of Lor- 
raine was sufficient, they would not say to 
invalidate, but to perplex and complicate 
any second marriage into which she might 
have entered. Before the ceremony the 
king had required the production of the 
papers relating to that engagement with 
so much earnestness, that the demand 
might be taken as a condition on which 
the marriage was completed. But the 
papers had not been produced, the un- 
certainties had not been cleared... . and 
thus there had not only been a breach of 
condition, but, if no condition had been 
made, the previous objection was further 
increased. Consent had been wanting on 
the part of the king. False representa- 
tions had been held out to bring the lady 
into the realm and force her upon his 
Majesty’s acceptance. The solemnization 
of the marriage was extorted from his 
Majesty against his will under urgent 
pressure and compulsion by external 


causes. Consummation had not followed, 
nor ought to follow, and the Convocation 
had been informed—as indeed it was 
matter of common notoriety—that, if his 
Majesty could, without the breach of any 
divine law, be married to another person, 
great benefits might thereby accrue to the 
realm, the present welfare and safety 
whereof depended on the preservation of 
his royal person, to the honour of God, 
the accomplishment of His will, and the 
avoiding of sinister opinions and scandals. 
Considering all these circumstances, there- 
fore, and weighing what the Church might 
and could lawfully do in such cases, and 
had often before done, the Convocation, 
by the tenor of those their present letters, 
declared his Majesty not to be any longer 
bound by the matrimony in question, 
which matrimony was null and invalid; 
and both his Majesty and the Lady Anne 
were free to contract and consummate 
other marriages without objection or delay. 
To this judgment two archbishops, seven- 
teen bishops, and a hundred and thirty- 
nine clergy set their hands.” —Froude’s 
History of England. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


February 25. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr. William Hobbs, of Reading, was balloted for, and elected a Fellow. 

Mr, JosEpH BetpaM, in a letter to the Secretary, communicated an 
account of the discovery of two stone coffins recently found at Shipreth, 
about five miles from Royston, on the road to Cambridge. In removing 
the porch of the church, the foundation was discovered to rest on these 
coffins, which were lying in a line with the building, at the depth of about 
two feet below the present surface, a portion of each of the coffins being 
within the porch, and across the pathway to the original entrance. One 
of these coffins was formed of an entire block, and was nearly perfect; the 
other lay in a line with the first, and was composed of several pieces of 
stone. In the first coffin a chalice of pewter was discovered. Mr. Beldam 
called attention to the fact that coffins had been discovered at Bouteilles, 
near Dieppe, by the Abbé Cochet, disposed in a similar manner beneath the 
eaves-drip of the church. 

The Rev. J. Pemperton Barttett, local Secretary for Hants, in a let- 
ter to the Secretary, communicated an account of his researches on the 
sites of potters’ kilns, of the Romano-British period, in the New Forest in 
the last year. These kilns were situated about a mile distant from those 
explored by Mr. Bartlett in the years 1852 and 1853, an account of which 
appeared in the Archeologia, vol. xxxv. pp. 91—99. The only novelties 
discovered on this occasion were some very minute vases of white pottery, 
specimens of which were exhibited. Mr. Bartlett considers that the locality 
called “ Crockkle,” alluded to in his former communication, is not derived 
from ‘ Crock-hill,’’ but from Crock-kll,” or kiln; Ail/ being still the pro- 
vincial term for kiln in the dialects of the West of England. 


March 4. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr. John Henderson was elected Fellow. 

Mr. C. D. E. Fortnum exhibited a bronze sword and a bronze dagger, 
both found in the river Thames, near Erith, Kent. Also a bronze sword 
found off the island of Runnymede, and an iron dirk found at the same 
place. The last is probably medizval. 

Mr. M. A. Lower exhibited two wooden vessels branded with what 
appear to be the arms of Chichester, although the upper part of the shield 
is wanting. They were found in a little general shop in Sussex, where 
they had long been used for measuring seeds. 

The Rev. Frepertck Grorce Lex exhibited an ancient embroidered 
chasuble in his possession. The embroidery belongs to different periods ; 
the most ancient portion to the thirteenth, and the latest to the latter half 
of the fifteenth, century. The earliest portion represents the crucifixion of 
our Lord, with the Virgin and St. John standing on either side. 

Mr, Franks, Director, read a communication on the objects which for 
a long time were erroneously termed “ Kimmeridge coal-money,” but 
which have long been shewn® to be the waste pieces of a manufacture of 
armlets, during the Roman occupation of Britain. Examples of these 





* By the late Mr. John Sydenham, in a communication to the Archwological Asso- 
ciation, 
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roundels were exhibited by Mr. Brucz, V.-P., in illustration of the com- 
munication. 

The Hon. R. C. Nevi1xE exhibited an armlet, and drawings of two 
vessels in his possession, formed of the Kimmeridge slate. 

Mr. G. R. ConneR communicated a description of ancient tombs and 
sepulchral urns found in the district of Coimbatore, Madras Presidency, 
Southern India, by Alexander Bryce, E. C., accompanied by an isometrical 
sketch, plans, and sections, 


March 11.. The Eart SrannopPt, President, in the Chair, 

Mr. Franxs, Director, exhibited a fragment of slate, engraved with 
various elaborate interlaced patterns, possibly a trial-piece by some of the 
sculptors who made the Irish crosses. 

Mr. CuiuttTon, by permission of H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, ex- 
hibited some fragments of pottery, and some parched corn (said to be rye), 
discovered on the Combe estate, near Kingston-hill, Surrey, about four feet 
below the surface, by the workmen engaged in digging gravel for the 
roads. 

Mr. G. A. CARTHEW communicated an account of the discovery of a 
number of urns, of the Anglo-Saxon period, in the parish of Castle Acre. 
All these urns contained human bones, which had undergone cremation ; 
and some of them personal ornaments, a greater part of which had been 
dispersed. Mr. Carthew exhibited some minute beads, a spindle-whirl of 
baked clay, and some fragments of bronze, which had come into his pos- 
session. 

Mr. J. J. Howarp exhibited the seal of the Priory of Dodenes, or Dod- 
nash, in the county of Suffolk, appended to an undated grant from Thomas, 
son of Maurice de Dodenes, to Dodenes Priory, of all claim in those pos- 
sessions which belonged to the aforesaid priory, from its foundation to the 
8th year of the reign of King Henry, the son of John (1223). The seal is 
of green wax, of oval form, and bears the figure of the Virgin with the in- 
fant Saviour seated on her knee. 

Mr. E. Iretanp exhibited and described, by permission of Sir P. H. 
Dyke, Bart., a spur, recently found at Lullingstone Castle, Kent. It is of 
massive form, and of peculiar construction. This object was discovered 
two feet below the surface of the ground, in the vicinity of the dwelling- 
house. 

Mr. JAMES FARRER, in a letter addressed to the Treasurer, communi- 
cated an account of his researches in the past year among the ruins of 
—— houses in the Orkneys, of which drawings and plans were ex- 

ibited. 

Mr. J. G. Nicxoxs, by permission of Mr. Goddard Johnson, exhibited a 
brass ring, found at Garveston, about four miles from Norwich. It bears 
a legend containing the name of IHSVS thrice inscribed, and followed in 
one instance by four SSSS, next by three SSS, and then by two SS, The 
letters are raised, and the edges of the inscription have been filled with 
enamel. 

Mr. J. B. Nicnous exhibited an embroidered chasuble, bearing the 
figures of the Virgin and the infant Saviour, St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
the stoning of St. Stephen. 

Mr. Franks, Director, exhibited an example of embroidery of the 
thirteenth century, worked in two compartments,—one of the subjects 
being the Sermon on the Mount, the other the Betrayal of Christ. 

A communication was read from the Earl of Malmesbury, accompanying 
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a copy of a despatch received by his Lordship from Sir Thomas Wyse, 
H. M. minister at Athens, reporting the almost entire destruction of the 
town of Corinth by an earthquake. One of the columns of the temple of 
Minerva Chalcicecos had been much damaged. 


March 18. The Eart Sranuoprs, President, in the Chair. 

The Rev. Tuomas Hueco exhibited pennies of Eadgar, Burgred, and 
Canute, all found in London during recent excavations. That of Canute 
is of the London Mint. 

Mr. Ouvry, the Treasurer, by permission of the Rev. Lorp Jonn 
TuyYwnneE, exhibited the ring said to have been given by Queen Elizabeth 
to the Earl of Essex. The subject of this ring is discussed in Captain 
Devereux’s “‘ Lives of the Devereuxes,” where the ring itself is engraved. 
It is also referred to in the “Edinburgh Review,” vol. xcviii. p. 163. It 
is a sardonyx, on which is cut in relief the head of Elizabeth. 

The Right Hon. Cuartes Tennyson D’Eyncovrt exhibited a fac- 
simile of a portrait of John, King of France, who died a prisoner in Eng- 
land in 1364, executed from the original in the Louvre by Mr. Edward 
Poynter. The copy is a wonderful example of the imitative art. 

Mr. Octavius Morean, V.-P., exhibited an ancient charter of the 
city of Cologne, dated in the year 1396, and having the seals of the 
twenty-two guilds appended to it. Some of these seals are remarkable as 
works of art. This document is the original charter, in low German of 
the fourteenth century, on the establishment of the new constitution in the 
above year, consequent upon the tumults which had occurred in that city. 
This interesting record, with all its seals, is in the most perfect pre- 
servation. 

Mr. Jonn Evans communicated remarks on a transcript of an inven- 


tory of the effects of Thomas Key, rector of the parish of St. Nicholas, 
Guildford, from 1592 to 1597, from the original in the possession of 
Mr. James More Molyneux, of Losely. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
February 25. The Rev. S. W. Wayts, B.D., of Trinity College, in the 


Chair. 
J. L. Burra, Esq., of University College, was elected a member. 
The following presents were received :— 
From the Ecclesiological Society. Their Report for 1857. 
From the Author. .........sessseee “The Chancel: an Appeal for its Proper Use.” 
By the Rev. T. Chamberlain, Ch. Ch, 
From the Kilkenny Society. ...... Their Proceedings and Papers for November, 1857. 


A paper was read by Mr. Marxnam J. Tuorps, of St. Edmund Hall, 
entitled “* Holyrood, in connection with Mary Queen of Scots.” The paper, 
though not architectural, was read at the request of members of the society, 
by Mr. THorps, whose connection with her Majesty’s State-Paper Office 
has enabled him to give the interesting information which forms the staple 
of his paper. 

After some remarks upon the recently discovered Conway Papers through 
the instrumentality of the late Mr. Wilson Croker, Mr. Torre explained 
the nature of a work upon which he had been engaged some time, and 
which would shortly be before the public, namely, a “ Calendar, or Chro- 
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nologic Catalogue of the State Papers relating to Scotland, from the reign 
of Henry the Eighth to the accession of James the Sixth to the Throne of 
England, and the union of the two Kingdoms.” The interest of such 
papers would be admitted to be of the highest description. 

Papers of the years 1564-5-6 were then noticed, and some curious 
letters respecting the proposed marriage of Mary Queen of Scots with the 
Earl of Leicester read ; among them an anonymous one to the English Am- 
bassador, which was found to have for its author, William Kirkcaldy, the 
Laird of Grange, a faithful supporter of Queen Mary, and one who fell in 
her cause.* The modes of concealment which were employed in this case 
appear most curious. Other letters were read respecting Lord Darnley’s 
marriage with Queen Mary, with amusing illustrations of the then existing 
state of society. It also appeared that the intended murder of Riccio was 
not unknown to English Statesmen. Mr. Thorpe defended John Knox, 
not from any partiality to that preacher, or disrespect to the author who 
has laid the accusation, against the statements of the late Mr. Tytler in his 
history, according to whom John Knox was implicated in this deed. In 
addition were read several curious passages, shewing the barbarous state of 
society ; e. g. the narrow escape of a priest from the market, where he was 
subjected to a pelting with eggs by the Edinburgh boys; the reasons for 
apprehending a person of suspicious character, “a crooked nose” (Mr. T. 
suggested a Roman one) being one of the suspected features. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Thorpe kindly volunteered further communications of a similar 
character, if the Society gave their approval. 

The CuarrMan, at the conclusion of the paper, expressed his assurance 
of the pleasure with which the members present had heard Mr. Thorpe, 
and thanked him for his kind offer in continuing the subject on a future 
occasion. 

After some further remarks from Mr. THorre, who was assured of the 
false nature of the calumnies against Queen Mary, the meeting was ad- 
journed till Thursday, the 11th of March. 


March 11. The Rev. 8. W. Wayte, Treasurer, in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society :—Edward 
Wilberforce, Esq., Trinity College ; I. J. Cooper, Esq., University College ; 
M. J. Thorpe, Esq., St. Edmund Hall. 

An Early English capital from Lichfield Cathedral, presented by Mr. 
John Gibbs, of Walton-place, architect, was exhibited. The same gentle- 
man had presented to the Society his work on ‘‘ Christian Memorials,” and 
a photograph of his design for an entrance-gateway for St. Giles’s Church 
in this city. 

Mr. Buckerrper read a paper on “ The Production of Modern Stained 
Glass Windows,” from which the following is an extract :—‘ Since we 
have so much to do with stained glass, it behoves us not a little to make 
ourselves acquainted with the present state of things in this particular 
section of ecclesiology. Are we satisfied with the majority of modern 
stained-glass windows? Methinks we shall be unanimous in answering to 
this question in that little monosyllable, ‘No.’ And why not? Because, 
for the most part, they are fearfully wanting in true artistic merit: the 
arrangement of colour is bad; the grouping of figures is bad, and the draw- 
ing of the figures is worse. You will not be surprised at this when I tell you 
that, with a few exceptions, our stained-glass windows are turned out of 
establishments, the owners of which have no more artistic skill than a 
linendraper: these men turn art into a trade, and deal with it in much the 
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same spirit as a greengrocer deals in vegetables. Such doings as these 
make one ask the question, ‘Is the production of stained-glass windows an 
art or a manufacture?’ Some call it one, some the other, and others split 
the difference, and call it an ‘art-manufacture,—a very ambiguous term 
this, which generally means that manufacture has more to do with it than 
art. That it is an art, and that, too, of the highest description, may be 
asserted from the fact that ‘there is no aptitude that an artist can possess 
by nature or education for colour, poetry, or composition, no power of ex- 
pression, draughtsmanship, or invention, that may not in glass be legiti- 
mately wedded to its materials, and the true principles of its requirements 
in design.’ It is as much an art as architecture, sculpture, or painting— 
I mean picture-painting ; the art of stained glass-painting is a perfect and 
true art; but, at the same time, it is an individual one which arises from 
the nature of its materials, and the peculiar treatment, most thoroughly op- 
posed to picture-painting, which is necessary to produce a good piece of 
stained glass-painting. Picture-artists for the most part have neither skill 
in, nor knowledge of, architecture and ornament, both of which are essential 
in works of stained glass. We need only go to New College Chapel, 
where we shall see how miserably such a man as Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
great in his day as a picture-painter, failed in his attempt to produce a 
stained-glass window. The west window was designed by him, and a 
wretched thing it is. I have frequently been in that chapel, and have 
heard with horror and indignation the Oxford guides calling upon visitors 
to admire this beautiful window! A similar infliction awaits one on 
visiting Magdalen College Chapel. There also you are called upon to 
admire the west window, which is another of these picture-productions, to 
receive which the mullions and tracery have been unblushingly cut away, 
to give a greater field for the artist’s imagination: here, however, there is 
no attempt at colour, as at New College, therefore it is less unbearable ; but 
they are both bad enough. It is quite refreshing to turn from the old 
dingy brown saints who cast a gloom over the whole of Magdalen College 
Chapel, and look at the new window lately put in by Messrs, Hardman 
and Co., in which the true principles of glass-painting are carried out, 
though I fear not to such perfection as Messrs. Hardman and Co. generally 
manifest in their productions. Artists in glass-painting must be thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of medieval art, having a thorough knowledge of 
the human figure, the management of draperies, and be well skilled in the 
knowledge of architecture and ornament. A few such men there are, and 
their numbers will doubtless go on increasing, as pupils from time to time 
go forth from their masters’ studios imbued with their spirit and skilled in 
their art.” Mr. Buckeridge concluded his paper by reading extracts from 
an article on this subject which appeared in the “ Builder” of Dec. 
19, 1857. 

Mr. James Parker made some observations upon the principle of the 
application of stained glass, and considered one of the first causes of failure 
in modern stained-glass windows was, that they were often designed and 
executed without the slightest regard to the position they were to occupy, 
or the building which was to receive them. He contended that the pre- 
vailing idea in the medizval glass was that it was a part of the building, 
and till the glass was designed in accordance with the structure of which 
it formed a part, there was no hope that satisfactory glass would be 
produced, 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCIV. 
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[April, 


ARCH.AZZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Feb. 5.—Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

A letter was read from Mr. Albert Way, 
Honorary Secretary, regretting that the 
state of his health had obliged him to seek 
a warmer climate, and would prevent him 
from joining in the proceedings of the So- 
ciety for some months. He gave an ac- 
count of various objects of archzological 
interest which had come under his notice 
in the south of France, and announced the 
death of Dr. Commarmond, of Lyons, a 
distinguished antiquary, and a correspond- 
ing member of the Institute. 

The Rev. John Maughan, Rector of 
Bencastle, sent rubbings of six Roman in- 
scriptions preserved in Lanercost Priory. 
1. An altar dedicated to Jupiter, by the 
first cohort of Dacians. This altar, which 
appears to have been first noticed in 1744, 
when it was published in the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazineg, had been lost sight of till it 
was re-discovered by Mr. Maughan. The 
stone is placed as the key-stone of an arch 
in the clerestory of the priory, in the S. E. 
corner of the choir, having been either 
found on the spot, or brought from one of 
the neighbouring stations by the founders 
of Lanercost. 2. An altar found at Bur- 
doswald, preserved in the crypt. It re- 
cords a dedication to Silvanus, by the 
huntsmen of Banna. 3. An altar also in 
the crypt, dedicated to the god Cocidius, 
by the soldiers of the twentieth legion, 
named Valeria Victrix. Mr. Maughan 
noticed that the initials of these titles 
(V. V.) had been generally misread Valens 
Victrix, and that the true reading appears 
from a passage in Dion Cassius. 4. An 
altar dedicated to the same god, Cocidius, 
by the soldiers of the second legion. 5. A 
centurial stone recently found in the east 
wall of the crypt, about two feet from the 

ound, near the S.E. corner. It reads, 
“C. CON. X. P. F.” 6. Another centurial 
stone, on the outside of the eastern wall 
of the refectory, reading “g CASSII 
PRISCI.” 

Mr. J. H. Mathews exhibited two ser- 
jeant’s rings, probably of the early part of 
the seventeenth century, to which Mr. 
W. S. Walford called the attention of the 
meeting, remarking on the fact of such 
rings being so comparatively rare, seeing 
that a considerable number had been dis- 
tributed on every call of serjeants-at-law, 
for at least 400 years past. Since the 


time of Elizabeth they had borne mottoes 
by which they might be distinguished. 
On one of those exhibited was “ Ex quo 
et bono;” on the other, “ Imperio regit 
unus equo.” 

Mr. Carrington and Mr. Greaves made 
some observations on the subject, and also 
on the ceremony of creating serjeants. It 
seemed to be their opinion, as well as Mr. 
W. S. Walford’s, that the disappearance 
of such rings was to be accounted for by 
their having been of plain gold without 
any gem or the like, and that being of no 
particular interest to those to whom they 
were given, they had been almost uni- 
versally disposed of and melted down. 

The Earl of Ilchester exhibited a small 
manuscript volume of the early part of the 
fourteenth century, containing the statutes 
of England, with illuminated letters, and 
with coats of arms of a more recent date, 
being those of the family of Lascelles and 
their alliances; also a small volume con- 
taining drawings of the cornets or cavalry 
flags at the time of the civil wars, forming 
a curious selection of devices and mottoes, 
some of them with allusions to the histo- 
rical events of the period. 

Mr. C. E. Long exhibited a small por- 
trait painted on panel of high finish and 
considerable artistic merit. It appears to 
be the original of an engraving by Hollar, 
purporting to be a portrait of Thomas a 
Becket, by Van Eyck. It was then in the 
possession of the Earl of Arundel, and now 
belongs to Mr. Henry Howard, of Grey- 
stoke Castle. There is great reason to be- 
lieve that this painting is a fragment of a 
large devotional picture, and that it repre- 
sents the head of the donor of the picture, 
probably a canon. In Hollar’s engraving 
a knife is represented as sticking in the 
skull. It has apparently been added to 
supply a defect in the original. Mr. Scharf 
considered that the painting might be 
attributed to Justus von Ghent. 

Mr. A. W. Franks exhibited a quadrant 
dated 1551, and made apparently for Ed- 
ward the Sixth, whose name it bears. 

Among other objects displayed were the 
iron chape of a sword found in the Thames, 
exhibited by the Rev. Thomas Hugo, and 
two Saxon brooches, found in Suffolk, as 
well as a deed of the thirteenth century, 
communicated by the Rev. Greville J. 
Chester. 
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Antiquarian Researches. 


BRITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Jan. 13, T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
V.-P., in the Chair. 

Geo. A. Carthew, F.S.A., Lady Dillon, 
C. E. Hammond, Esq., John Gray, Esq., 
J. Macintyre, Esq., Richard Cuming, Esq., 
were elected Associates. 

Mr. Fitch exhibited a fine Celtic spear- 
head of bronze, exhumed at Barham, in 
Suffolk. Mr. Geo. Wright laid before the 
meeting some coins obtained at Inker- 
mann, in a cave, during the late war. 
Three were Greek ; the remainder Roman, 
being of Diocletian, Valens, Honorius, and 
Leo III. Dr. Kendrick exhibited some 
relics discovered near Warrington, in Lan- 
cashire. They consisted of the blade of a 
Celtic battle-axe, the blade of a paalstab, 
a ring of bronze, a cup of red terra-cotta 
from a Roman station at Wildenpool, and 
the handle of a posnet, also of terra-cotta. 
Mr. Payne, of Bridgwater, sent a portion 
of thorn in blossom from Glastonbury, 
taken on Christmas-Eve, in support of the 
legend alluded to at the Congress in 1856. 
Mr. Pettigrew laid before the meeting a 
beautiful etching of the Bassingham gate- 
way, formerly in London-street, Norwich, 
but now placed as an entrance to the 
Guildhall. This forms one of the best re- 
mains we possess of a domestic doorway of 
the time of Henry VII., whose arms are 
sculptured, together with those of the 
City of Norwich and the Goldsmiths’ 
Company. The house to which it be- 
longed (now pulled down) is also repre- 
sented, with the arms and merchant’s 
marks of the possessor. It was drawn by 
Mr. Blazeby. Mr. Forman exhibited a 
Roman epistomium or tap of bronze, in a 
fine state of preservation. The handle 
represents a merman, with a long tail 
twisted towards the caudal fin; and there 
are pointed fins at the hips. The left 
hand of the figure is broken off, but the 
right one holds an object resembling a 
dice-box. The stoma of the fistula is in 
the form of a dolphin’s head. This cu- 
rious object was found in Belgium. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read a curious paper 
“On the History of Purses,’ and exhi- 
bited upwards of twenty specimens be- 
longing to various periods. Those of the 
reign of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and Anne, 
were very remarkable, and finely em- 
broidered. The most curious specimen, 
however, was sent by Mr. Hammond. It 
was of leather, and of the early part of 
the sixteenth century, lately discovered 
on taking down the south wall of the 
chancel of St. Mary’s Church, Newmarket. 


The paper will be printed, with its illus- 
trations. 

Mr. Planché exhibited a mould lately 
dug up near the London-gate, Norwich, 
and now in the possession of Mr. R. Fitch. 
The subject was the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, and the armour of the soldiery ap- 
peared to be that worn during the close 
of the twelfth or the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. A fine impression 
from the mould, in gutta percha, accom- 
panied the mould. It was conjectured to 
have formed part of a triptych. 


Jan. 27. S. R. Solly, F.R.S., F.S.A,, 
V.-P., in the Chair. 

Fred. D. Hibbert, Esq., Edwin Hickey, 
Esq., Joseph W. Previté, Esq., and John 
Peck, Esq., were elected Associates. 

Mr. Pettigrew exhibited some Roman 
coins ferwarded to him by Miss Westma- 
cott, found at Felixstowe, Suffolk. They 
were of Victorinus, Tetricus, Roma, Va- 
lens, and Gratianus. Roman coins have 
frequently been found here, particularly 
at a spot known as Walton Castle, which is 
believed to have been a Roman castrwm. 
The Rev. Mr. Trappes made a communica- 
tion in reference to a decade ring found 
in Suffolk. These rings are commonly 
used by the English Catholics who are 
unable to read, and serve them in lieu of 
beads in the exercise of their devotions. 
Mr. Wakeman sent an amulet bearing the 
figure and cross of St. Benedict on one 
side, and a variety of letters on the other, 
the meaning of which appeared difficult to 
decypher. It was found at the Graig, 
Monmouthshire. Mr. Fitch exhibited the 
matrix of a seal found at the Chapter- 
house, Hereford. It represented a fish, 
and around were S. Simon. BREDAPONAE. 
Mr. C. Hammond sent the drawing of an 
Early English piscina, discovered in July 
last in St. Mary’s Church, Newmarket. 
Mr. Gunston exhibited a collection of Ro- 
man and mediwval keys. A massive iron 
one was found in the Old Mint. Mr. For- 
man exhibited a remarkably beautiful 
steel key of the time of Henry VIL., ap- 
parently of German fabric. The web had 
nine perforations in it, a channel next the 
pipe, and the edge cut into thirteen deep 
teeth. The pipe is double at the entrance, 
and capped by an oblong square abacus, 
the convex sides of which are wrought in 
open scrolls. Above this is a circle with 
richly decorated centre, surmounted by a 
four-faced stem, winding from its base to 
the summit, and pierced with engraved 
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scrolls. Mr. Blakely exhibited a curious 
bronze snuff-box of the time of Queen 
Anne, ornamented with mother-of-pearl 
and tortoiseshell. Mr. Cuming read some 
additional notes on horse-shoes, and exhi- 
bited various specimens belonging to the 
Roman period. 

Mr. Vere Irving read a paper on the 
“Tters” of Richard of Cirencester, which 
was ordered to be printed. 


Feb.10. T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
V.-P., in the Chair. 

Robert Golding, Esq., of Hunton, Kent, 
and Henry J. Stevens, Esq., architect, 
Derby, were elected Associates. 

Various presents were announced from 
the Royal Society, the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the Archxological Institute, the 
Société d’ Emulation, Abbeville, Mr. May- 
er, Mr. Planché, Mr. Jobbins, &c. 

Mr. Bartlett exhibited a Roman horse- 
shoe found at Silbury, in Wilts. Dr. W. 
V. Pettigrew exhibited a medieval horse- 
shoe found with Roman coins in Leices- 
tershire, on the estate of the Earl Ferrers. 
Mr. S. Wood exhibited various warlike 
weapons from Africa, Asia, &., which 
gave rise to a long conversation. Mr. 
Gunston exhibited an elegant short sword 
of the time of Elizabeth, the pommel, 
grip, cross, and guard of which were of 
blackened steel, elaborately decorated with 
scrolls, heads, demi-figures of satyrs, &c., 
cast, and then finished off with the chisel. 
The blade was graven on both sides with 
bands of rich bright scrolls upon a black 
field. The steel sheath was also engraved 
with heads, dragons, dogs, &c. Mr. Cum- 
ing made some remarks on decade rings, 
to enable the antiquary to distinguish be- 
tween the ancient and modern specimens, 
He also read a paper on aglets and aglet- 
hole piercers, illustrating it with speci- 
mens, Roman, Saxon, and medieval, down 
to the time of Elizabeth, derived from his 
own collection, and those of Mr. Sadd and 
Mr. Blakely. Mr. Boyson exhibited an 
* early example of caltrop, with some cross- 
bow bolts found in the ruined castle of 
Oberstein; and a spur-rowel of the time 
of Richard II., discovered at Offenbach, 
near Frankfort. Mr. Forman exhibited a 
magnificent specimen of gold Saxon cir- 
cular fibula, ornamented with precious 
stones. The workmanship is beautiful, 
but the place where found (probably from 
the fear of treasure-trove) could not be 
made known. Mr. Macintyre communi- 
cated a paper on the camps at Ardoch, 
upon which a discussion ensued, and the 
plates of Roy were minutely examined. 


Feb, 24, T.J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Y.-P., in the Chair. 


Antiquarian Researches. 


[April, 


The Rev. Dr. Husenbeth and the Rev. 
R. Guy forwarded explanations of the let- 
ters on Mr. Wakeman’s medal of St. Bene- 
dict. The letters CSS ML down the 
cross signify Crux sacra sit mihi lux. Those 
on the tranverse part, N D S M D, stand 
for Non draco sit mihi dux. The letters 
at the corners, C S P B, Crux Sancti Pa- 
tris Benedicti ; and those round the me- 
dal VRSNSM.V.SMQLIVB,are 
two verses :— 

**Vade retro Satana, nunquam suada mihi 


vana. ; 
Sunt mala que libas, ipse venena bibas.” 


Mr. Pettigrew exhibited some Roman an- 


‘tiquities presented to him by Mrs. Kerr, an 


Associate, found in the Lac d’Antre (Jura). 
They consisted of a smail bronze fibula of 
a lozenge form, rarely met with; a fish- 
hook, half a bronze hinge, bronze wire, 
the handle of a bronze singula, and a fin- 
ger-ring of iron. They were accompanied 
by a bit of Cippolino marble. Mr. C, Lux- 
moore exhibited a fine medal of Elizabeth, 
struck in commemoration of the disper- 
sion of the Spanish Armada, having on 
the reverse, Non ipsa pericula tangunt. 
Mr. Gunston produced a fine specimen of 
hunting-sword of the time of William ITI. 
Mr. Planché read a paper on the Seals of 
Hubert de Burgh and his son John; also 
a paper on an Erroneous Inscription in 
Winchester Cathedral, which relates to the 
burial of Richard II., son of the Conqueror, 
and the Duke or Earl of Beorn. Their 
remains lie in a mortuary chest, upon 
which is inscribed, Intus est corpus Ri- 
chardi Willhelmi Conquestoris Filii et 
Beornia Ducis. The original inscription, 
of which Mr. Planché produced a rubbing 
made by Mr. Baigent, reading, Hie jacet 
(jacent) Ricardus Willi Senioris Fil. et 
Beorn Dux. It appeared that in 1525, 
when Bishop Fox collected the remains of 
the Saxon kings and prelates, and of some 
later princes who had been originally 
buried behind the altar, or in different 
parts of the cathedral, and packed them 
by couples into the mortuary chest which 
stands on the walls of the choir, the slab 
which had covered the remains of Earl 
Beorn and Prince Richard was placed in 
its present position, and the words Intus 
est corpus, ¥e., cut upon the canopy of the 
new work by some one who, knowing no- 
thing about Beorn, and misled by the 
word jacet, considered the epitaph to apply 
to one person only, and altered e¢ Beorn 
Duz into et Beornie Ducis, Mr. Dunne 
exhibited an iron dagger of the Secret 
Tribunal of Germany. It was considered 
only as an ectype, and the production of 
the original would be interesting. Mr. 
Cuming read a paper on the History of 
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Mirrors, illustrated by a variety of speci- 
mens, Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, Roman, 
Chinese, &c. Some belonging to Mr. For- 
man were highly admired by Mr. Calder 
Marshall and others, being esteemed as 
valuable productions of fine art. They 
will be engraved, and the paper printed. 


March 10. S. R. Solly, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
V. P., in the Chair. 

Mr. Amiel exhibited a half-sovereign of 
Elizabeth, having a perforation to permit 
of its suspension as a medal; and Mr. Pet- 
tigrew conjectured it to have been one of 
the few employed by the queen as a touch- 
piece for the cure of the evil. Mr. Amiel 
also exhibited a rare token of Thomas 
Burges of Bister, 1665. The Pewterers’ 
arms are on the obverse. Mr. Amiel also 
exhibited a large German medal of silver, 
bearing on one side Peace and Justice, hand 
in hand, with a third figure supporting a 
crowned column. Beneath is a cartouche, 
from which the engraving has been erased. 
The legend of the medal is Justitia et 
Pietas constans animusque triumphant. 
On the opposite side is a view of a battle, 
and the legend, Auziliante Deo pressis 
Victoria venitt AN : MDC—X—. 
The numeral (or numerals) between the 
C and X is erased, and L engraved in its 
stead; and whatever followed the date 
has also been erased, and 29 May engraved 
in its place; these changes making it ap- 
pear a medal on the Restoration of Charles 
II., May 29, 1660. This is not a solitary 
instance of an alteration in the original 
inscription of a medal. Ancient coins 
have frequently had letters erased ; and in 
one case the Association had bronght be- 
fore their notice a well-known British coin 
converted into a unique type of Cunobe- 
line. 


Numismatic Society. 
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Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper on Fur- 
ther Discoveries of Celtic and Roman Re- 
mains in the Thames off Battersea. He 
exhibited specimens from his own and 
Mr. Bateman’s collections, consisting of 
bronze swords, daggers, spears, iron im- 
plements, &e. 

Mr. Wills exhibited a fine specimen of 
the German lock of the sixteenth century, 
with a singular combination of springs and 
bolts. It had probably belonged to some 
large chest for holding muniments, or ar- 
ticles of great value. Mr. Cuming exhi- 
bited a lock and key of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (temp. Henry VII.), of very fine work- 
manship. The Rev. Beale Poste gave an 
account of a remarkable find of Roman an- 
tiquities in an urn at Marden, in the Weald 
of Kent. There must have been at least 
one hundred articles in bronze, many of 
which had become oxydized and conglo- 
merated into a mass, taking the shape 
of the vessel in which they were contained. 
Several were, however, in very fine con- 
dition, and consist of pins, part of a pen- 
dant fibula, ring-money complete and 
cupped, a knife, saw, spear-head, &c. They 
belong to Mr. Golding of Hunton, and will 
be engraved in the Journal. 

The Chairman announced that the Con- 
gress for 1858 would be held at Salisbury 
during the first week in August, under the 
presidency of the Marquis of Ailesbury. 


Errata in former Report, 
P. 73, for “ Electrina” read “ Electrum.” 
» “Potsdam” ,, “ Polden.” 
74, ,, “Dender” “ Durden.” 
— ,, “Chessapeke du Tor” read 
“ Chapelle de Fer.” 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Jan. 28.—W..S. W. Vaux, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the Chair. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper on some gold 
Oriental coins of Seistén, lately procured 
by Col. Sir H. C. Rawlinson, in which he 
pointed out the rarity of the local coins of 
this province, none of which, as far as he 
was aware, had hitherto been published. 
Almost all the specimens exhibited be- 
longed to a ruler named Kholf ben Ahmed, 
who governed that district of Asia towards 
the close of the fourth century of the 
Hejira, and who was, after a long and gal- 
lant resistance, ultimately conquered by 
the celebrated Mahmid of Ghuzna. 


Feb. 25.—W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the Chair. 

Two papers by the late Dr. W. H. Scott, 
of Edinburgh, were read. The one on a 
coin of the Sindi, a Caucasian tribe who 
inhabited the coasts of the Black Sea; and 
the other on some unpublished varieties of 
Roman coins. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper on some coins 
lately brought from Baghdad, which be- 
long to the class usually attributed to the 
kings of Characene. Among those exhi- 
bited were coins of Attambilus II., Mere- 
dates, and Uiphoba. 
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[ April, 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


March 8. At a meeting of this body in 
its hall, George-street, Sir Alexander 
Campbell of Barcaldine, Bart., in the 
Chair, the following communications were 
read :— 


1. Notes of some Curiosities of old 
Scotch Tenures and Investitures. By 
Cosmo Innes, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

In this instructive paper Mr. Innes 
pointed out the necessity which must al- 
ways have existed of giving symbolical 
possession in the transfer of objects, such as 
land, which did not admit of removal and 
possession, as in the case of moveable pro- 
perty. He alluded to the early legend of 
the possession of Iona having been com- 
pleted by the interment of Oran, one of 
St. Columba’s disciples, and proceeded to 
notice the grant of lands by Hungus, king 
of the Picts, to St. Andrew’s in 820, when 
the king offered up a turf of the ceded 
territory upon the altar. Other early 
symbols of investiture were mentioned, 
but a turf of land was the most usual ; and 
according to the French antiquaries, the 
next was a bough or branch. In early 
times, however, anything personal “and 
clearly connected with the donor was used 
in memory of him and his gift. Accord- 
ingly, a knife was frequently used ; and in 
the Treasury at Durham are two charters 
about the middle of the twelfth century, 
having the granters’ knives attached in 
evidence of the grants, and on the haft of 
one of them is written a brief abstract of 
the transaction. Mr. Innes then described 
a silver knife which was formerly in the 
Charter Chest at Leny, and which is re- 
ferred to in a charter of Alexander II. 
as a small sword, in virtue of which King 
Culen of old, gave symbolically to Gilles- 
pic Moir the lands of Leny. ‘Towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, the law and 
custom of investiture underwent a great 
change, and evidence came to be required 
by probative writ of the transference of 
possession, while the symbols for different 
subjects came to be fixed. Mr. Innes con- 
cluded by giving various instances of the 
varieties of symbols used in Scotland since 
that time. 

Mr. Joseph Robertson, while thinking 
that Mr. Innes had almost exhausted the 
subject, suggested the symbols of ecclesi- 
astical investiture as worthy of investi- 
gation ; and instanced the case of Eadmer 
of Canterbury, the friend and biographer 
of St. Anselm, who at his institution to the 
see of St. Andrew’s in 1120, accepted the 


ring from the King’s hands, but would 
take the pastoral staff only from the altar. 


2. Notices of the Family of King James 
the First of Scotland, communicated in a 
letter from John Riddell, Esq., Advocate, 
F.S.A. Scot., to Mr. Laing, with some ad- 
ditional remarks. By David Laing, Esq., 
F.S.A. Scot. 

These valuable notices furnished some 
corrections, and much curious information, 
relating to the family of James I., gleaned 
from various sources by Mr. Riddell and 
Mr. Laing. 


3. Notice of Bronze Relics found in the 
Isle of Skye. By John Alex. Smith, M.D., 
F.S.A. Scot. 

In this paper Dr. Smith gave an account 
of some interesting antiquities belonging 
to Lord Macdonald. They consisted of a 
bronze leaf-shaped sword, two bronze spear- 
heads, and a remarkable pin of bronze. 
The latter is upwards of ten inches in 
length, with a hollow socket at the top, as 
if for the purpose of holding a stone or 
other ornament. These relics were all 
found together in a moss in the Isle of 
Skye, about four miles from Armadale 
Castle. Besides these, Dr. Smith described 
a bronze spur, chased and jewelled, which 
was found in draining the loch at Monk- 
stadt, in the north of Skye, about thirty 
years ago. It appeared that several chess- 
men, carved in ivory, were also found in 
this loch. Dr. Smith exhibited accurate 
sketches of the bronze relics, as well as of 
a snuff-horn mounted in silver, with an 
agate lid, which was formerly the pro- 
perty of the celebrated Flora Macdonald. 

Mr. Stuart adverted to the value of 
Dr. Smith’s communication, as tending to 
illustrate the fact of the considerable po- 
pulation, as well as the state of art, in the 
Western Islands at early and middle-age 
periods. He alluded to a remarkable 
chessman, carved in ivory, presented by 
Lord Macdonald to the Society in 1782, 
exhibiting two knights armed, on one of 
whose shields an heraldic quartering oc- 
curred; as well as to a similar one found 
at Dunstaffnage, and one at Penicuik- 
house, which was found in the same coun- 
try, besides the great discovery of chess- 
men in Lewis. All these relics seemed to 
suggest a degree of refinement and art 
which we might not at first expect in the 
Western Islands. 

The following, among other donations, 
were announced: — 1. Thumbkins, with 
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Chain and Key attached; a Cabinet Key, 
stamped with a Crown and the letters 
C. R. 2; a Drinking Horn with curious 
emblems engraved on it, 1699; by W. 
W. Hay Newton, Esq. 2. Genealogical 
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Table of the Dalriadic Kings, and of the 
principal Highland Families descended 
from them, printed on vellum; a Genea- 
logical Table of the early Abbots of Hy; 
by the Rev. W. Reeves, D.D. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Cumberland and Westmorland, Ancient 
and Modern. By J.Suttivan. 8vo., 
171 pp. (Whittaker & Co.)—“ Through 
the names of places, the oldest and most 
enduring monuments,” remarked William 
Von Humboldt, “a nation long passed 
away relates as it were its own destiny ; 
and the only question is, whether we yet 
understand its voice.” The interpretation 
of these names is oftened biassed by the 
peculiar studies and views of tle writer. 
Referring to Mr. Ferguson’s “ Northmen 
in Cumberland and Westmorland,” we 
have, says Mr. Sullivan, Norse against all 
England; whilst he is perhaps scarcely 
aware of his own tendency to seek for 
derivations too exclusively in the Irish 
branch of the Celtic language. This field 
has, however, been rarely trodden of late, 
at least in England, for our cousins the 
Germans have lately produced a very 
valuable Celtic work, Zeuss’ Grammatica 
Celtica. With this exception, Mr. Sullivan 
has given due prominence to the claims of 
each of the immigrant nations, and he 
brings to bear on the examination of his 
subject an acquaintance with no ordinary 
range of languages, Eastern and European. 
Indeed, we consider this as a most sug- 
gestive and interesting book. It is to be 
lamented that we know nothing of Celtic, 
as formerly spoken in England, some rem- 
nants of Cornish excepted; and that we 
can only form conjectures concerning it 
from the kindred dialects of Brittany, 
Wales, and Ireland, for it is by no means 
certain that Welch was spoken through- 
out England. 

Mr. Sullivan considers that the earliest 
immigrants of Europe came in two streams, 
—the Tatars along the large rivers and 
islands of the north, whose descendants 
were the Finns, Lapps, Esthonians, and 
Livonians; and the other, consisting of the 
Iberians, the Etruscans, and the Illyrians, 
by the coasts of the Mediterranean. The 
Tatars probably migrated from the north 
of Asia; the Celts, who came in contact 
with the Iberians, and the Latins, who 
followed the Etruscans, belong to the 
great Indo-European family, whose home 
was between the northern slope of the 


Himalayas and the Caspian. Of this fa- 
mily there were four great divisions—the 
Celtic, the Greek-Latin, the Gothic, and 
the Slavic. Probably the Caspian divided 
them, and gave them different directions. 

Our author supposes that the first im- 
migrants to Britain were some of the 
Tatér tribes of the stone period, who 
spread along the north coast of Denmark 
until they could get no further (north), 
and then took to the sea. The date he 
places at about five centuries before the 
Christian era. We give Mr. Sullivan’s rea- 
sons for this opinion in his own words :— 


** Every consonant in standard Irish is capable 
of two pronunciations, a broad and a narrow; 
the Western dialect still preserves the distinction 
clearly audible. The vowels are divided into 
broad and narrow; a, 0, u being of the former 
kind$e, i of the latter. If there be no other over- 
ruling cause, the consonant takes its sound from 
the following vowel; and according to a practice 
now ancient, the kind of the medial or final con- 
sonant is indicated, if necessary, by a preceding 
vowel. Thus the a vowel in cean only shews the 
broad sound of the m. Some of the Celtic dialects, 
and many of the European languages that re- 
ceived this influence, did not preserve its original 
condition ; its existence is now, therefore, least 
traced in its effects, which form many of the 
most striking changes of modern dialects. Traces 
of this organic peculiarity are strong and general 
in Russian, partial in Danish and Latin, scarcely 
to be found in the Welch, and non-existent in 
German. its effects are sufficiently ample in 
the Romance languages, in Anglo-Saxon ortho- 
graphy, and in the pronunciation of modern Eng- 
lish. That this influence belongs to the North 
is tolerably evident; and seeing that it is almost 
perfect in Magyar, and more or less traceable in 
all the languages of the same stock, we may con- 
clude that it has come to us through the Tatar 
peoples.”’ 

The immigrants probably arrived in 
Aberdeenshire: that they first reached 
Scotland he infers from the name of the 
whole island, and the present name of 
Scotland in the Irish language—Albion 
and Alba, the hill-country. (Compare 
the old Italian Alba Longa, the long hill, 
Albanus, &e.) But foreseeing a difficulty 
as to the arrival of these tribes in canoes 
hollowed out by fire, (or even, we suppose, 
in skin-covered coracles,) he presumes that 
they must have arrived in company with 
the Celtic tribes. Is it certain, we may 
ask, that the cromlech-builders had no 
tools of metal, or was it a point of their 
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religion that no tool should be lifted up 
on such sacred sepulchral edifices? No- 
thing more is certainly known respecting 
the cromlech-builders, than that they did 
not practise cremation: the urns that are 
found in the cromlechs only contain food, 
as limpets, or bones of fowls and sheep; 
but as much cannot always be said of the 
so-called Giants’ graves; indeed the state 
of these tumuli is so altered from suc- 
cessive openings, that it is impossible to 
say positively what they did contain. As 
early as the ninth century, the Charters 
speak of the tumuli “that had been dug 
into.” Many of the early British barrows 
contain both stone and bronze weapons. 
It is thought that the stones of one of the 
largest stone circles in Cumberland, on 
Black Combe, a mountain near the coast, 
shews signs of morticeing for the recep- 
tion of horizontal slabs. The Finns are 
described ‘as making arrows with bone 
points as late as the time of Tacitus,— 
and they were not very distant from 
workers in metal. 

About the same period as the arrival of 
the tribes from the north of Denmark, a 
Teutonic tribe from the south of Jutland, 
who were probably Celts, arrived in Scot- 
land, and left their name to the river 
Tweed. The arrival of this tribe is referred 
to in ancient Irish history. They were 
said to be a tribe of enchanters, called the 
Tuads, or Tueds, from the Dan country, 
(Denmark). The ancient name of the 
land of the Ditmarschen at the southof Jut- 
land, was Thiat-mares-gaha, a Gothic form 
for the people (Goth., theod) of the marshy 
gau, or province. Mr. Sullivan says that 
the arrival of these Tuads would account 
for the original name of Britain. Weare 
not sure that we gather his meaning. We 
may remark that the old chronicler Nes- 
corus, referring to the heathen practices 
of these people, mentions amongst others 
their “ Hochzeitfeierlichkeiten auf bdrut- 
kampen,” their marriage festivities at the 
field of gathering. It is curious to re- 
mark this national custom of gathering 
leading to political results. 

Independently of the Danish migration, 
and probably a little earlier, a part of the 
Celtic tribe from the Sequana, in Gaul, 
left the continent, and missing England, 
arrived at the west of Ireland, in that 
part now known as Connaught. They 
were subsequently called the Senones by 
their neighbours on the east, from the 
river Shannon, Senus. Asa proof of the 
identity of the earliest British and Irish 
colonists, our author adduces the fact of 
the names of the five great headlands on 
the east coast of Britain having been 
formed from the word Kent, modern 
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Irish cean, head; the lands of the Cantii, 
Iceni, and Cante, with Canty-bay and 
the Pentland Hills, in Haddingtonshire, 
both of which last, as well as Pembroke 
in Wales, were formerly Kentland and 
Kentbroke. Possibly the headland of the 
Cangani, in North Wales, might be added 
to the list. 

An immigration of a people whom Mr. 
Sullivan designates as Cambro-Celts took 
place some two centuries later than the 
arrival of the Tuads. These landed on 
the south and west of Britain. We do 
not think this immigration is placed suffi- 
ciently early, for Gaulic coins which are 
known to have been struck soon after the 
reign of Philip of Macedon, have been 
found in Berkshire, and Herodotus speaks 
of the tin-works as being in operation in 
his time. 

‘During the European transit of the Celts, 
the Cambrian division fell under an influence 
that altered the initial ¢ of a number of words 
intop; Irish cean, Welsh pen. The Greek 
dialects have suffered under a similar mixture 
or influence.” 

All North Wales was colonised by this 
division, as well as Cumberland, and a 
part of Scotland, although the Irish Celts 
had arrived in Cumberland before them. 
Many Irish names of places are certainly 
found in Cumberland,—for instance, Caer- 
mot and Moutay, as well as those that 
Mr. Sullivan has given; but we cannot 
pronounce that they are not, at least in 
part, English Celtic also. The Cumber- 
land word aries, the earnest of a servant’s 
wages, Mr. Sullivan derives from the Irish 
tarlas, earnest; but as the southern 
French have the word arrhes with a 
similar meaning, it is probable there was 
some Celtic root common to both words, 
“South Wales was peopled by the Gwy- 
thelians, (Irish,) according to a tradition 
which still exists. The unaccountable 
antiquities are called Cytian y Gwyzelod, 
Trish cots. The name of the heroic and 
ill-used Queen of the Iceni is reducible to 
modern Irish, Bean-duci, the woman- 
leader; Vortigern, to Fear tigherna, vir 
tyrannus; and his son Vortimer to Fear 
timthire, his minister or lieutenant.” We 
merely remark en passant, that the let- 
ters on the coins attributed to Boadicea 
are BODUOC. 

The Christmas carol commencing— 

** As I sat anonder yon green tree,” 


given as a Cumberland song, was to our 
knowledge popular in Cork forty years 
ago, with a variation in the second verse 
which seems the better reading,— 

‘**T saw three ships a-sailing by ;” 
in which there appears a mystical allusion 
to the Trinity. 
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The invasion of the Belge our author 
considers to have been inconsiderable, and 
to have produced but little impression. 
He traces the settlements of these Fir 
Bolg, principally in the West of England 
and Wales, by a peculiar prefix of the 
word caer, car, (cathair, city,) to the 
Celtic names of places they found in the 
land. Strabo states that these Belge 
were not Celts :— 

‘The origin of the Scots is involved in some 
obscurity, but various traditions confirm a belief 
that they came into Ireland from Spain, They 
landed in the south and south-east, and, some- 
time during the Roman occupation of Britain, 
passed over from the north into Caledonia. Thus 
they traversed the entire island, Connaught ap- 
parently excepted, and made so deep an impres- 
sion on their new country as to give to it the 
name that it bore for some centuries, Scotia. 
Their invasion of Caledonia finally transferred 
the name to that country. It is very probable 
that they were Celtiberians, as their migration 
from Spain would lead us to suppose; and it is 
certain that the Scottish Highlanders and the 
Basques strikingly correspond in many important 
characteristics.” 

This was Burke’s opinion, and we re- 
member a conversation said to have taken 
place between him and a Highlander in 
confirmation of it,—of too coarse a cha- 
racter, however, for insertion in these 
pages. 

This correspondence was pointed out as 
early as the twelfth century by Giraldus 
Cambrensis. The cloth bonnet or berret of 
the modern Basques closely resembles that 
on the coin of James V. of Scotland called 
the bonnet-piece. The music of the two 
countries has a strongly marked similarity 
and originality; the cornamusa,or bagpipe, 
(corn being Celtic for horn,) is common to 
both ; and they alike use the sword-dance, 
put the stone, (French, ruer la barre,) and 
toss the caber. The game of golf is but a 
modification of the Basque Jeu de paume, 
agame that creates intense interest, and 
draws strangers to visit it from distant 
provinces. ‘The superstitions respecting 
sneezing, sitting down thirteen to table, 
spilling the salt, and commencing a journey 
on Friday, are similar ; but the most strik- 
ing identity is found in the funereal cus- 
toms. In the Basque provinces, as in 
Ireland, a woman is hired to sing the 
endecha, the funeral lament—the coronach 
of the Highlanders, and the caoine of the 
Irish. The friends present at a Basque 
funeral strike the widow, with loud cries 
and lamentations, as the Irish strike the 
coffin; and the Irish refrain has a decided 
Basque character. The well-known Irish 
refrain Lili-burlero may be compared with 
the Lelo il leloa of the Basques, meaning 
voici, with the addition of the well-known 
word bolero, a Spanish dance. That the 
Basques came in contact with the Celts 
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is evident. Their word for river, gave, 
may be compared with our Avon, with the 
Ave of Portugal, and with the Tave of 
Devonshire, (the ¢ being inserted for the 
sake of euphony,) and their border river, 
the Adour, is the same as our river Adur 
of Sussex, and the Dour of Ireland, Celtic 
dwr, water. Many names of places com- 
pounded with Zlan are found near the 
Basque Province, several cols and pens, as 
the Pen d’hyéris and Pen d’escot, also a 
Ingdunum Convenarum, Celtic/ug,amarsh. 
The Basques are excessively indignant at 
being compared by Doctors Latham and 
Trench with the Finns and Lapps. They 
have scarcely one element in common, and 
M. Michel, (Sur le Pays Basque) after a care- 
ful resumé of the numerous works that have 
been written on the subject, declares that 
their language differs substantially from all 
other known languages, notwithstanding it 
has some radicals in common with the Fin- 
nish, and with other languages of southern 
and middle Asia, especially the Turkish, a 
proof of its primitive character, and of the 
common parentage of all tongues. Mr. Sul- 
livan refers the Mendip Hills to the Basque 
mendia, a hill, and considers the ¢ in Iceni, 
and the Ji in Bibroci, to be Iberian pre- 
fixes. Eden, formerly ituna, he claims as 
Celtiberian. It is evident, however, that 
since the Basque immigration some suc- 
ceeding tribes have swept over Ireland, 
amongst others the Brigantes and Silures. 

We have endeavoured to give a sketch 
of our author’s views, without accepting 
all his conclusions, for want of further 
data. We have not space to follow him 
in his narrative of the successive inva- 
sions of the Saxons, Angles, and Danes, 
whose settlements in Cumberland and 
Westmorland he traces with considerable 
precision. He gives at least due promi- 
nence to Hibernico-Celtic derivations of 
names of places, but we know not whether 
that of the famed Watling-street from 
uidhe leana, the road of the marsh, will be 
generally accepted. The old name of the 
road, he remarks, was Wadling, preserved 
in Wadling Tarn. The question deserves 
ventilation, as the phrase is. The Anglo- 
Saxon Deoraby (Saxon Chronicle) was 
the nearest approximation to the Celtic 
name for the town of Derby that the 
language offered; there are many towns 
to be found in the charters compounded 
with the Anglo-Saxon word deor, the mo- 
dern Schleswig word deert, animals. The 
Angle word worth is merely a piece of 
ground raised up above the surface of the 
water. (See Census Danie in Langebek, 
vol. vii.) There are several such on the 
Danube. Scale, shaw, bos, and wath are 
not necessarily Danish; they may be An- 
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glo-Saxon. The Angle element in Cum- 
berland was not so very inconsiderable, 
as the long list of peculiar words of Angle 
derivation in Ferguson’s “ Northmen in 
Cumberland” shews. To this we might 
add the name Bootle, from Angle 4édi, 
or bdtl, a dwelling; also many names of 
places ending in fon; the verb daik, from 
lacan, to play (whence a lark;) ment, 
mengan, mixed; mean, menan, to be- 
moan ; won, wunnian, to dwell, &. We 
agree with our author as to the Celtic 
origin of Nelson, but cannot for a moment 
allow that Shakspere was Jacques pierre ! 
Idem sonans is a deceitful guide. The 
Danish word rise is simply great, and not 
necessarily gigantic. 

Mr. Sullivan’s disclaimer of any reference 
to Baal in the Beltein is just and important, 
although we do not perceive why they who 
erred in company with Calmet should be 
called “silly,” or “benighted idolaters.” 
We should not have heard so much of the 
connection of the worship of Baal with 
these northern fires, had it not been for 
our acquaintance with the word Baal of 
the sacred Scriptures,—which, however, 
means simply dominus, sometimes only 
magister, or maritus. There can be no 
doubt that our “ bale-fires” were the fu- 
nereal pyres in which, till the close of 
the ninth century, the heathen Northmen 
consumed their dead, generally on a raised 
structure of stones. To this purpose Yever- 
ing Bell, the Bell Hills and the Hill Bells 
of Cumberland, were, we conceive, set 
apart. We think it impossible that any 
one who has read Kemble’s paper in No. 
54 of the “ Archeological Journal” can be 
sceptical on this subject. He points out the 
Bel, rogus, of the Saxon charters, in one 
instance on a hill; also the dd the strues 
rogi, and the brandes-beorh, the hill of 
burning. The towns or hamlets, Balsham 
and Belsham, were named, as he infers, 
from the word bel, flamma, names given 
by the Christian Anglo-Saxons. We 
think the reviewer in “ Blackwood” (No. 
for March, 1857,) might have spared his 
banter on Mr. Sullivan as to this and one 
or two other points, especially as he con- 
fesses to ignorance of archeology and 
Northern literature. We wonder if he 
would elaim Chaucer’s allusion in the fol- 
lowing lines for his favourite Baal !— 

‘Thou shalt be burnt in baleful! fire, 

And all thy sect I shall destrie.” 
Ploughman’s Tale. 
He will find no trace of Baal-worship in 
Celtie Brittany, no proper name of a place 
beginning with Bel, although plenty of 
pens. On the other hand, in the Eastern 
Pyrenees, whither the Germans repaired 
when they invaded Spain under Charle- 
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magne, there are several dels and bails, 
We would refer the second syllable of Bel- 
tein to the Anglo-Saxon tynan, claudere. 
The dragon referred to by Mr. Sullivan, 
which is carried in prozession at Burford 
in Oxfordshire, is supposed to be comme- 
morative of a great victory recorded in 
the Saxon Chronicle to have been gained 
there over a Saxon enemy, whose banner 
was a dragon. 

We are not sure that Dunmallet, near 
Ullswater, pronounced Dunmawland, is not 
from dun and mallwm, the commune placi- 
tum for the Thing, which we believe its 
form shews it may have been used for. We 
agree with Lord Dufferin that to these 
Things, and to the Norse invasion that im- 
planted them, more than to the Witten- 
agemotes of the Latinized Saxons, must be 
referred the origin of those parliaments 
which are the boast of Englishmen. The 
finest placitum remaining is at Penrith. 
The derivations of carrock and Helvellyn 
were well explained in the September 
number of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

The Roman invasion of Cumberland is 
placed a century too late: it was gar- 
risoned under Agricola, a lieutenant of 
Vespasian; and the objection to Wolf, as 
the name of a man, cannot have been made 
seriously. 

The chapter on Antiquities may be en- 
larged with advantage: no counties are 
richer in sepulchral remains of many na- 
tions, and in Roman roads and stations, 
than these. Mr. Sullivan’s remarks on the 
phonetic structure of the language are ori- 
ginal and important. We are pleased to 
see that he has paid attention to the com- 
parison of names of places in different 
countries. His chapters on Superstitions 
and Customs are full of amusement, and 
will amply repay perusal. 

We learn from the Preface that the 
work was first written in the shape of de- 
tached letters to the “ Kendal Mercury,” 
which would account for a want of con- 
nection, and occasionally of lucidness ; but 
we have no doubt that these slight imper- 
fections will be corrected in a second 
edition, which we hope shortly to see. The 
price of the book, we may mention, is very 
modest. If we are rightly informed, our 
author is the head of a small provincial 
academy ; and if so, this work, which em- 
braces so wide a field of philological in- 
vestigation, does him the more credit, 
proving that he must have surmounted 
obstacles which would have deterred not 
a few similarly situated. 


Essays and Remains of Robert Alfred 
Vaughan. 2 vols. (London: J. W. Parker 
and Son.)—It is not many months ago 
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since the appearance of an original and 
very striking work, “Hours with the 
Mystics,” set readers upon the enquiry 
“Who is this Vaughan ?” London, which 
is supposed to know everybody, did not 
recognise him as one of its literary set, 
and although B.A. was appended to the 
name, neither Oxford nor Cambridge Ca- 
lendars contained it. The work bore the 
impress of deep reading: the Angelic 
Doctor, the Master of the Sentences, 
Origen and the Alexandrian School, and 
a host of others, had evidently been con- 
sulted by the writer ;—who then could he 
be? As the author courted no disguise, 
it turned out that he was the son of an 
Independent minister, and one also him- 
self, and a graduate of the despised Uni- 
versity of London. A few months more, 
and our monthly record chronicled his 
name as one who had passed away. 

Robert Alfred Vaughan, son of the 
Rev. Dr. Vaughan, was born in 1823, and 
from earliest infancy shewed signs of un- 
mistakeable genius. After receiving the 
rudiments of a liberal education under his 
father’s roof, he was at the age of thir- 
teen transferred to the London University 
School, and remained there and at Uni- 
versity College for six years, when he 
entered the Lancashire Independent Col- 
lege, over which his father presided, as a 
candidate for the ministry, and became 
an assistant of the celebrated Mr. Jay of 
Bath. He remained in that city but two 
years, and then proceeded to Birmingham, 
where he remained five more; but eventu- 
ally his health failed him,—he gradually 
became worse, and died in October last 
year. 

Mr. Vaughan contributed several arti- 
cles of great interest to the “ British Quar- 
terly Review,” which was projected, and is 
still edited, by his father, and also wrote 
several short papers that appeared else- 
where: these have been collected in the 
volumes now published by his father, who 
contributes a very pleasing and ably written 
memoir of his talented son. ‘Ihe first 
article is on Origen, written at the age of 
twenty-two, a paper which drew praises 
from the pens of Sir James Stephen and 
Mr. Justice Talfourd. Like Macaulay’s 
first essay, it is more poetical than maturer 
age would have sanctioned ; but it displays 
great powers of analysis, and an extensive 
acquaintance with the history of the times, 
and of the influences by which Origen was 
surrounded,—and we doubt whether the 
whole denomination to which the author 
belonged, could find another writer capable 
of producing a similar paper. Following 
this we have articles on Schliermacher, 
Savonarola and his times, Kingsley’s “ Hy- 
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patia,” Sydney Smith, Goéthe, and other 
subjects, on all of which the same care ap- 
pears to have been bestowed, and the same 
conscientious desire of placing the matter 
before his readers in a correct and truth- 
ful manner. Some specimens of Mr. 
Vaughan’s poetry are also given, which it 
may be our own fault perhaps, if we do 
not appreciate sufficiently to consider 
equal to the prose. 

It would be improper to consider these 
volumes as a mere memento of the de- 
ceased, collected by a fond parent. The 
papers are for their own sake deserving of 
collection, and of careful reading, and Dr. 
Vaughan deserves our warmest thanks for 
having made the world acquainted with 
the loss it sustained when his amiable and 
highly-gifted son was snatched away. 


The History of Europe, from the Fall of 
Napoleon in 1815, to the Accession of 
Louis Napoleon in 1852, by Str ARCHI- 
BALD ALISON, (Blackwoods,) has reached 
its penultimate, the seventh, volume. The 
period under review embraces some of the 
most stormy times in English and French 
history. In England, the time of the 
Corn-Law Repeal, the Bank Charter Act, 
the Chartist Riots, the Irish Famine, and 
the fall of Sir Robert Peel, are subjects 
which enable the author to use his pen 
very freely ; while French history afforded 
equal facility. Another volume, to be pub- 
lished this year, will complete the work, 
and enable us to glauce at it as a whole, 
and as a continuation of its greater pre- 
decessor. 


The Bayeux Tapestry: an Historical 
Tale of the Eleventh Century, from the 
French of Madame Emma L——. With 
a Facsimile of the Tapestry. (Brighton : 
Treacher.)—This is an agreeably written 
tale, founded upon the history recorded in 
the Bayeux Tapestry itself, with further 
illustrations from the contemporary his- 
torian Ordericus Vitalis; and the transla- 
tion is unusually easy and good. It is, 
however, to be regretted that both the 
French author and the translator are con- 
tent to follow second-hand authorities, and 
have taken no pains to investigate the 
facts on which their tale is founded. The 
facsimile of the tapestry is very neatly re- 
duced in pea-and-ink lithography by Day 
and Son, but it is expressly stated that 
“ these plates are copied from the Atlas to 
Thierry’s Histoire de la Canquéte d’ Angle- 
terre,” as if this copying at second-hand 
were a matter to boast of, when the ori- 
ginal tapestry itself is in perfect preser- 
vation, and readily accessible. This may 
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fairly be considered as a sample of the 
spirit which pervades the whole—servile 
copying of the popular French Historian, 
with all his prejudices and his gloss upon 
the true facts of the case. 

We do not quarrel with the necessary 
license of the novelist, and can admit the 
fictitious love-stories of Henri d’Arques 
and Vital, interwoven with the history to 
make it more attractive; but when the 
writer professes to give faithful portraits 
of well-known historical characters, the 
truth of history ought to be adhered to. 
We allude particularly to the character 
here drawn of the Duchess, afterwards 
Queen Matilda, who is held up as a model 
of piety, and all the virtues of religion, 
and is represented as having been married 
to William when very young and innocent ; 
whereas the fact is, that she was the wife 
of another man, Gorbod, the avoué of St. 
Bertin, when William fell in love with her, 
and she had three children prior to her 
divorce from her first husband,—Gerbodo, 
afterwards Earl of Chester, Frederic, and 
Gundrada, wife of William de Warrenne. 
Her divorce from her first husband was 
not obtained without great difficulty, and 
after an icterval of some years, the Pope, 
Leo IX., expressly forbad the proposed 
second marriage at the Council of Rheims 
in 1049, and it was not until the imprison- 
ment of the Pope by the Normans in 1053, 
that the marriage took place; and no re- 
cord has been preserved of the name of 
the prelate or priest who ventured to per- 
form the ceremony in defiance of the pro- 
hibition of the Pope. The Duke’s uncle, 
Malger, Archbishop of Rouen, boldly ex- 
communicated the new-married couple, 
and laid the whole province of Normandy 
under au interdict, which was only re- 
moved on condition of the foundation of 
the two great abbeys at Caen as an ex- 
piation of their sin. The Duke for some 
years set the Pope at defiance, and deposed 
his uncle the Archbishop; nor was the re- 
conciliation with Rome effected until after 
the death of Leo, and the accession of 
Nicholas the Second in 1059. The matter 
was then hushed up, and a pretext for the 
interdict was found in the circumstance 
that William and Matilda were cousins— 
a very insufficient cause, especially when it 
is remembered that William himself was 
illegitimate. The author of the tale before 
us mentions the interdict, and accepts the 
popular excuse of their being cousit.s with- 
out further enquiry ; as if any pope would 
on such slight grounds have excommuni- 
cated a powerful sovereign, and made him 
pay such a penalty as the foundation of 
two wealthy abbeys, which must have cost 
asum equal to £100,000 of our money, at 
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a time when it could not well be spared,— 
or that William would have submitted to 
such conditions if there had been no more 
grave offence. 

In general, however, the author follows 
her authorities, such as they are, with 
fidelity, but occasional interpolations be- 
tray a sad want of knowledge of the period 
about which she is writing. For instance, 
take the following description of a castle 
in the eleventh century :— 

“The castle was a small edifice surrounded 
with battlemented walls and a deep moat. A 
square tower, with a balustrade of Gothic open 
work at the top, seemed detached from the rest 
of the building. On looking up, Margaret could 
not repress an exclamation of delight and sur- 
prise at the beauty of its architecture. The Sire 
de Beaumont explained that the tower had been 
built by the direction of an Italian monk named 
Lanfranc ; and he added in a half-whisper, that 
different countries required different customs, as 
this very tower proved. For open balustrades 
were as useless in the fogs of Normandy, as the 
learning and of the indolent and specula- 
tive inhabi'ants of the south would be to the 
brave and active descendants of Rollo.” 


This may be very sound reasoning, and 
we do not question its wisdom, only the 
supposed fact on which it is based, of a 
balustrade of open Gothic work being 
built by Lanfranc in the eleventh century 
is an absurdity and an impossibility on the 
face of it. ‘The same confusion of ideas 
of the customs of the eleventh century 
with those of the"fifteenth occur in several 
other places. Take another instance, the 
description of the interior of the same 
castle :— 


** The apartment known in the castle of Darr- 
dat as the Chambre d’ honneur, and which was 
allotted to guests of noble birth. It was a spa- 
cious chamber, wainscoted with oak to the height 
of three feet ; above this the walls were stuccoed 
of a yellow colour, and the vaulted roof was sup- 
ported by oak rafters! The chimney, which oc- 
cupied nearly one entire side of the apartment, 
(query the kitchen?) was surmounted with a 
shield, on which was represented a sculptured 
lion. Opposite to the chimney, at the further 
= of | the room, stood a beautiful chest or 

ut.’ 


There is an‘affectation of learning about 
the description which merely makes it 
ludicrous, 





Essays on Various Subjects, Philological, 
Philosophical, Ethnological, and Archeo- 
logical, connected with the Prehistorical 
Records of the Civilized Nations of An- 
cient Europe, especially of that Race 
which first occupied Great Britain. By 
Joun Wixttiams, M.A. Oxon, Archdeacon 
of Cardigan. 8vo. (London: J. Russell 
Smith.) —The Venerable Archdeacon of 
Cardigan, we take it, will consider himself 
very shabbily treated in being dismissed 
with this short notice; and if he did not 
belong to that principality, the natives of 
which prefer warm anger to cool argument, 
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we would endeavour to appease him by 
some such reasons as the following. First, 
Mr. Archdeacon, you give us a paper on 
Carn Goch, in Caermarthenshire, which 
might just as well have appeared in our 
own pages; as also might the next, on the 
Early Intercourse between the Eastern 
and the Western World, and on Celtic 
Coins; and a number of others, each and 
all of which possess all the requisites of 
magazine articles, and consequently are 
difticult to notice, or even to describe, with 
any possibility of doing them or the writer 
justice. Or again, Mr. Archdeacon, how 
can we analyse your Letter on Primitive 
Tradition, which you addressed to the 
editor of the “ Edinburgh Review,” or your 
learned paper on The Virgilian Cosmogony, 
without giving several extracts of a page 
each to exhibit their learning and research ? 
We have not this space at our command, 
and therefore all that is in our power to 
do we are willing to perform, and that is, 
to mention the book to our readers, and 
recommend it to their serious attention as 
a kind of piece de resistance, which will 
be more than sufficient to satisfy the most 
voracious. Such is the manner in which 
we would reason with this learned and 
accomplished dignitary, if we thought it 
possible to appease his anger at being, as 
he would say, thus scurvily treated in a 
quarter where, more than any other, he 
expected a lengthy review. 


The Chetham Society have issued three 
more volumes which at some future time 
will require more space: they are—The 
House and Farm Accounts of the Shuttle- 
worths of Gawthorpe, edited by JOHN 
Harzanp, Esq. F.S.A. The Private 
Journal and Literary Remains of John 
Byrom, edited by the late lamented Canon 
Parkinson, F.5.A.; and Miscellanies ; 
being a Selection from the Poems and 
Correspondence of the Rev. Thomas Wil- 
son, B.D., of Clitheroe ; with Memoirs of 
his Life, by the Rev. CANoN RAInes, F.S.A. 
—We must congratulate the council of 
the society upon their happy choice of 
books for the members, and also for what 
is so unusual in publishing societies—their 
promptness and regularity in issuing the 
works determined on. 


Two memoirs of that fine specimen of 
the English soldier, Sir Henry Havelock, 
have reached us:—The Good Soldier, by 
the Rev. W. Owen, (Simpkin & Co.,) 
which appears to have been compiled from 
various published sources, and to contain 
all that is known of Havelock. It is pub- 
lished in a cheap form for general circula- 
tion. The second is 4 Biographical Sketch, 
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by the Rev. W. Brock: this is a religious 
biography, and, omitting many points of 
Sir Henry’s life, dwells more upon his 
Christian character. In this respect Mr. 
Brock has performed his task well, and we 
are informed that the public has already 
set its seal of approbation upon the work 
by buying no fewer than 32,000 copies. 
An able memoir of Sir Henry, furnished 
by one of his near relatives, having already 
appeared in our Magazine, renders any 
further notice of his career or character 
unnecessary. 


Fortunately, nearly all Mr. Bohn’s “ Li- 
braries” consist of reprints of standard 
works, and a simple introduction to our 
readers is generally sufficient: if it were 
otherwise,—if they were all original works, 
the publisher would require half the Ma- 
gazine to have full justice done them. The 
new volumes are, The Wonders of Geo- 
logy, by the late Dr. MANTELL, newly 
edited by Mr. Rupert Jones, and en- 
riched by the addition of so many notes 
as to make it almost a new work. The 
first volume of Pope’s Works, edited by 
RosBert CARRUTHERS, which when com- 
pleted we must endeavour to say some- 
thing more about; and a fifth edition of 
Lord Lindsay’s Letters from Egypt, Edom, 
and the Holy Land, with additional notes 
by the author. This volume is, perhaps, 
the worst printed in the whole of Mr. 
Bohn’s Libraries ; the volume of Dr. Man- 
tell’s, by which it is accompanied, is, on the 
other hand, as good a specimen of typo- 
graphy as this is bad. The illustrations 
of the two volumes also afford a striking 
contrast. 


The Lyrics of Ireland, edited and an- 
notated by SamuEL Lover. (London: 
Houlston and Wright.)—Mr. Lover is an 
adinirable song-writer, and in the volume 
before us has shewn that he can admire 
the productions of other writers also. Ac- 
cordingly, we here have a collection of all 
the most beautiful pieces that have been 
written by Irishmen, and Irishwomen also, 
or of songs that relate to that “gem of 
the ocean.” Mr. Lover is a poet, and has 
all a poet’s feelings and warmth, but does 
not shine as a prose-writer. Unmindful of 
the injunction, Ne sutor ultra crepidam, 
he has unfortunately written a pretace of 
thirteen pages to the volume, containing 
at least as many questionable statements 
as there are pages. But passing this by, 
we have a most covetable volume of songs, 
with biographical notices of the authors, 
descriptions of scenery, a running glossary 
of obsolete or provincial words, and indeed 
everything necessary to make the song 
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and its allusions intelligible. Of his own 
best song, “Rory O’More,” Mr. Lover 
tells us that it was written in reply to a 
taunt that he could not do anything better 
than the old-fashioned “fol de rol” kind 
of songs which he had been condemning, 
and confesses the gratification he felt at 
hearing it played by the Life-Guards band 
on the occasion of her Majesty’s corona- 
tion. “Widow Machree,” and “Sweet 
Peggy,” Mr. Lover is silent about, for 
sundry good and substantial reasons. 

A single specimen of Mr. Lover’s skill 
as an annotator must suffice: the note is 
appended to one of his own songs, “The 
Blarney :”— 

“ Blarney Castle has been a fertile theme 
for poets of all degrees. I have seen 
@ queer anonymous song lamenting its de- 
struction by Oliver Cromwell, on whom 
the national poets always pour out their 
vials of wrath; and, indeed, no wonder, 
notwithstanding all Lord Macaulay says 
in praise of his rule in Ireland The 
bard opens with a lament :— 

“0! Blarney Castle, my darling, you’re nothin 
at all but cowld stone! 

With a wee little taste of ivy that up your side 
has grown. 

Och ! it’s you that was once strong and ancient, 
and you kept the Sassenachs down, 

And you sheltered the Lord of Clancarty, who 
then lived in Dublin town.” 

He then describes “that robber, Ould 
Cromwell!” loading a battering-ram with 
gunpowder, and attacking the castle — 
Cromwell and Ireton indulging in an ex- 
traordinary sort of luncheon or picnic at 
the same time, if we may believe the 
bard :— 

“It was now the poor boys of the castle looked 
over the battlement-wall, 

And there they saw that rufian Ould Cromwell a- 
feeding on powder and ball, 

And the fellow that married his daughter a 
chawing grape-shot in his jaw ; 

*Twas bould Iray-ron they called him, and he 
was his brother-in-law.” 

Accompanying this song is a capital cut 
illustrative of the said luncheon, which 
we are sorry that we cannot transfer to 
our pages. 


Lenten Sermons preached at Oxford 
in 1858.—The Bishop of Oxford has made 
a praiseworthy attempt, and a successful 
one too, to call attention this Lent to the 


lessons of the season. For this purpose, 
every Wednesday and Friday, evening 
services have been preached in the churches 
of St. Mary-the-Virgin, St. Ebbe, and St. 
Giles by some of the most effective preach- 
ers of the Church of England; and as 
most of these sermons have been pub- 
lished in a cheap form, the lessons taught 
at Oxford may, and no doubt will, reach 
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places very distant. Amongst the preach- 
ers we observe the well-known names of 
the bishops of Oxford, Ripon, Salisbury, 
Lincoln, Capetown, and Antigua, Canon 
Champneys, Mr. Liddon, Archdeacon Bick- 
ersteth, and many others, who have shewn 
that, however much they may differ on 
some points of discipline, they are united 
in one thing—the desire to bring the Gos- 
pel before their hearers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS». 

A list of Historical, Biographical, 
and Archeological Works recently pub- 
lished :— 

ArmstTrRonG (Rt. Rev. John), late Lord 
Bishop of Grahamstown. A Memoir, by 
the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of 
Clewer. With an Introduction by Samuel, 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. Second edition, 
with Portrait. Feap. 8vo., 7s. 6d. (J. H. 
& Jas. Parker.) 

ARNOLD (Thos., D.D., late Head Master 
of Rugby School), The Life and Corre- 
spondence of. By A. P. Stanley, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. Eighth and 
cheaper edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 10s. 
(Fellowes.) 

BERANGER, Memoirs of. Written by 
Himself. Second edition, with numerous 
additional Anecdotes and Notes hitherto 
unpublished. 8vo., 14s. (Hurst.) 

Brown (Thomas N.): Labour and Tri- 
umph: the Life and Times of Hugh 
Miller. Feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. (Griffin.) 

Creasy (Professor E.8.): History of 
the Ottoman Turks, from the Beginning 
of their Empire to the Present Time; 
chiefly founded on Von Hammer. By E. 
S. Creasy. New edition, 15s. (Bentley.) 

DawBaRN (Elizabeth): Naples and 
King Ferdinand; an Historical and Po- 
litical Sketch of the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, with biographical notices of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons. Post 8vo., 5s. 
(Booth.) 

D’Istr1a (Mad. La Comtesse Dora): 
Switzerland, the Pioneer of the Reform- 
ation; or La Suisse Allemande.  Trans- 
lated from the French, and comprising the 
Chapter suppressed, by order of the In- 
peri»l Government, in the Parisian edition 
of the Work, by H.G. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 
(Fullarton.) 

FRovupE (Jas. Anthony, M.A.): History 
of England, from the death of Wolsey to 
the death of Elizabeth. Vols. III., IV., 
8vo., 28s. (J. W. Parker.) 





a This list of recent publications has been in- 
serted at the request of some subscribers resident 
abroad, but it will not be without interest to 
many in England also, 
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Hammond (Capt. M. M.), Memoir of. 
Post 8vo., 5s. (Nisbet.) 

Have ocx (Sir H.), The Good Soldier : 
A Memoir of. His Military Career, Do- 
mestic, Social, and Religious Character. 
Compiled from authentic sources, by the 
Rev. W. Owen. Fcap. 8vo., boards, 1s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. (Simpkin.) 

HAVELOCK, the Broad Stone of Honour : 
a Tribute of the Tongue and Pen. By 
Edwin Paxton Hood. 18mo., 1s. (Snow.) 

Havexocx (Sir H.), The Christian Sol- 
dier. Memorials. By James P. Grant. 
12mo., sewed, 1s. (J. A. Berger.) 

Havetock (Sir H.): A Biographical 
Sketch, by the Rev. W. Brock. Fcap. 8vo., 
8s. 6d. (Nisbet.) 

HisTORICAL MaGazInE and Notes and 
Queries for America for 1857. Ato., 15s. 
(Boston, U.S.) 

Hopains (J. George): The Geography 
and History of British America, and of 
the other Colonies of the Empire: to 
which is added, a Sketch of the Various 
Indian Tribes of Canada, and brief Bio- 
graphical Notices of Eminent Persons 
connected with the History of Canada. 
Square 12mo., 3s. 6d. (Toronto.) 

JAMESON (Mrs.): Memoirs of the Early 
Italian Painters, and of the Progress of 
Painting in Italy. A new edition, with 70 
Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo., 6s, Murray. 
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Kane (Elisha Kent), Biography of, by 
William Elder. 8vo., 12s. (Philadelphia.) 

Macavtay (Lord): History of England 
from the Accession of James the Second. 
Vol. V. 12mo., new edit., 6s. (Longmans.) 

Montrose (James, Marquis of): Me- 
moirs. By James Grant. 12mo., 6s. 
(Routledge.) 

Ramsay (Very Rev. E. B.): Remin- 
iscences of Scottish Life and Character. 
2nd edition. 12mo., sewed, 2s. (Edmon- 
stone— Hamilton.) 

Repp1ne@ (Cyrus W.): Fifty Years’ Re- 
collections, Literary and Personal; with 
Observations on Men and Things. 2nd 
edition. 3 vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d. (Skeet.) 

Truss (John): School-days of Eminent 
Men; with Sketches of the Progress of 
Education in England, from the Reign of 
King Alfred to that of Queen Victoria ; 
and Early Lives of Celebrated Authors, 
Poets, and Philosophers, Inventors and 
Discoverers, Divines, Heroes, Statesmen, 
and Legislators; with a Frontispiece by 
John Gilbert, and Twelve Views of Public 
Schools. Feap. 8vo., 5s. (Kent.) 

TrEeLawny (E. J.): Recollections of 
the Last Days of Shelley and Byron. Post 
8vo., 9s. (Moxon.) 

WisEMAN (Cardinal): Personal Recol- 
lections of the Last Four Popes. Royal 
8vo., 21s. (Hurst.) 
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AND 
HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 


Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Fes. 18. 

Hanover.—This being the wedding-day 
of the King and Queen of Hanover, the 
recovered crown jewels were exhibited to 
public view at the Schloss in the Lein 
Strasse, at Hanover. As they are at pre- 
sent arranged, they lie under a glass case 
on a table covered with scarlet velvet, and 
profusely ornamented with gold, the sur- 
face of the table rising concentrically to 
an elevated point in the centre. On this 
apex lies the ornament of brilliants, some- 
what larger than a crown-piece, which the 
Queen was in the habit of wearing in her 
hair on grand occasions. Beneath this 
ornament there hang suspended from pins 
two earrings, each composed of a single 
brilliant of the size of a small walnut, the 
hinder face of which is encrusted with 
small brilliants, in the fashion of the last 
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century. In addition to these, there is 
the old diamond tiara, consisting of nine 
different joints, on a very old-fashioned 
setting. Most of the diamonds which 
originally composed this ornament have 
fallen out in the course of the century and 
a-ha'f of its existence, but have been care- 
fully replaced in England, and fastened 
with wax on to the metal foundation that 
forms the body of the tiara. In the centre 
is the well-known Cumberland diamond, 
valued at 120,000 thalers (18,0002). On 
the west side of the table, opposite to the 
above-mentioned, lie a necklace composed 
of thirty-five solitaires, a cross of seven 
ditto, and two ear pendsnts containing 
each four solitaires. These fifty stones 
are each of them the size of a bean. Above 
this necklace, &c., there are two bows of 
brilliants about four inches in diameter, 
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encrusted with brilliants of the size ofa 
pea. A pearl necklace, with a large soli- 
taire as a snap, lies on the other side. 
Scattered around the first-mentioned head 
ornament, lie the parts of another taken 
to pieces, in which the precious stones are 
set to imitate flowers, yellowish brilliants 
forming the flowers, and emeralds the 
leaves. There ar¢ also on the south side 
the brooch which belongs to the diamond 
tiara, and six other brooches in the form 
of bows, besides various loose brilliants ly- 
ing enfolded in paper. The entire value 
is estimated at 800,000 thalers (120,000/.) 
Marcu 6. 

Total Destruction of Wynnstay by Fire. 
—tThis extensive mansion, the residence of 
Sir Watkin William Wynn, Bart., M.P., 
was this morning, Saturday, totally de- 
stroyed by fire, the only portions saved 
being some of the servants’ offices and 
stables. The circumstances connected with 
this disastrous affair are at present in- 
volved in some mystery, but the whole of 
the inmates providentially escaped without 
injury, most of them with nothing on their 
persons but their night-dresses. Sir W. 
and Lady Wynn were at the time enter- 
taining the Earl and Countess Vane and 
children, the Hon. Col. and Mrs. Wil- 
loughby Cotton, Mr. Hugh Williams, and 
Captain Bulkley. It appears they retired 
to rest at the usual hour, and the first 
alarm was given by Lady Vane’s nurse, at 
half-past three o’clock, who, being awoke 
by the coughing and sneezing of the chil- 
dren, saw dense smoke, and rushed to her 
ladyship’s bedroom to apprise her of the 
danger. Lord Vane immediately alarmed 
the house. We regret to say that the 
danger was so imminent that the jewels 
belonging to Lady Vane and the Hon. 
Mrs. Cotton were entirely lost, the former 
valued at upwards of £4,000, the latter at 
£1,500. The destruction of property has 
been immense. The valuable library has 
been entirely destroyed, with its rare and 
splendid manuscripts, and only four of the 
family pictures, those by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Dance, having been rescued. 
From the direction which the wind took, 
it then blowing a tempest (with heavy 
rain), they were enabled to save the muni- 
ments and plate, and Lady W. Wynn’s 
jewels, which were fortunately in the plate- 
room. The engine on the premises was of 
little avail, and those from Wrexham could 
be of small service when they arrived, 
owing to the rapidity with which the fire 
spread, for it was soon quite clear that 
nothing could save the mansion from utter 
ruin. Everybody who could be of assist- 
ance was soon on the spot, and did all that 
was possible to cut off the connection of 
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the fire from different points of the build- 
ing, but their efforts were fruitless. Cap- 
tain Burlenson, Sir Watkin Wynn’s agent, 
and Mr. Ferry, the architect, were tele- 
graphed for, and arrived at the scene of 
the disaster in the course of Saturday, and 
immediately instituted an investigation 
into the cause of the fire. In the course 
of the day most of the leading gentlemen 
and ladies of the country who were within 
a reasonable distance visited the site of the 
catastrophe, and the feeling expressed was 
only such as might be expected towards 
Sir Watkin and Lady Wynn, who are so 
highly respected by all in the country. 
Fortunately, no loss of life occurred, nor 
any serious casualty, although Sir Watkin 
and the house-steward, Mr. Blanchett, had 
a narrow escape. They had gone down 
into the cellars to ascertain the tempera- 
ture, when about thirty tons of brickwork 
fell down near where they were standing ; 
but being warned of the danger, they 
were enabled to shelter themselves under 
an archway, and so remained unscathed. 
The fire is supposed to have originated in 
an unfinished room, from the grate within 
which the wind blew sparks on some 
shavings left there by the workmen. 
Wynnstay is described as an irregular 
pile, erected at various times in different 
ages. Amongst its collection of works of 
art may be named a series of family por- 
traits of the Wynn and the Williams 
families, some by Vandyck, Kneller, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, &c.; a portrait of 
Charles II. by Vandyck; fine busts of 
William Pitt, Lord Granville, and other 
distinguished men; a fine collection of 
Welsh and English MSS.; the celebrated 
Waterloo punch-bowl, &c. The park and 
grounds, which are upwards of eight miles 
round, are finely wooded; and are tra- 
versed by Wat’s Dyke (the old name of 
the seat was Watstay) and Offa’s Dyke. 
There are also two lakes in the grounds, 
so that water would be accessible in abun- 
dance. Within the grounds are also a me- 
morial pillar, erected by Wyatt in 1789, 
to the memory of the late Sir Watkin, 
about 110 feet high ; the Waterloo Tower ; 
a cenotaph, by Wyatville, near Nanty 
Bele hollow, on the river, &c. The pre- 
sent Sir Watkin is the sixth baronet ; he 
was born in 1820; in 1852 married his 
cousin, daughter of the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Watkin Williams Wynn, K.C.B.; 
succeeded to the baronetcy in 1840; and 
since 1841 has represented the county of 
Denbigh in Parliament. 
Marcu 12. 

Treland. — Lord Eglinton made his 
public entry, or rather re-entry, into Dub- 
lin. A large number of spectators lined 
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the streets, and the new Viceroy was re- 
ceived with unmistakeable fervour. The 
guard of honour at the landing was com- 
posed of a detachment of the Shropshire 
Militia. His Excellency arrived sooner 
than he was expected, and had to wait for 
the corporation with their address of wel- 
come—a circumstance which, singularly 
enough, occurred also on the occasion of 
his first entry in 1852. By aid of the 
civic authorities, a military staff, and a 
troop of dragoons, an imposing procession 
was formed, and received cordial plaudits 
along the whole line of route to the castle. 
An unfortunate collision between the police 
and the students of Trinity College, how- 
ever, marred the agreeableness of the pro- 
ceedings. For some time there has been 
some ill-feeling of “town and gown” cha- 
racter between the two bodies. Shortly 
after the procession had passed, the col- 
lege youths commenced throwing spoiled 
oranges and crackers at the mounted 
police, alarming the horses and seriously 
annoying their riders. According to most 
of the accounts, this was borne for some 
time with good- humour; but presently 
Colonel Browne, the chief of the police, 
received a blow on the side of the head 
from an orange—when the whole character 
of the play was changed. He recited the 
general heads of the Riot Act, and called 
upon the students to retire. They replied 
by a loud laugh and more squibs. Turn- 
ing to the officer in command of a troop of 
Scots Greys, Colonel Browne called upon 
him to “charge the rioters.” “What,” 
replied the gallant soldier, “what shall 
I charge? Surely not that group of 
lads, Oh !” The officer evaded compliance, 
whereupon order to charge was then given 
to Colonel Browne’s own corps. The 
horsemen rode down, and not content with 
beating the lads with the flat of their cut- 
lasses, it seems they actually inflicted cuts, 
while the foot police struck away right and 
left with their batons. 
Marce 13. 

Sydney University Degrees.—The Queen 
has been graciously pleased to direct that 
letters patent be passed under the Great 
Seal, granting and declaring that the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, 
Bachelor of Laws, Doctor of Laws, Bache- 
lor of Medicine, and Dector of Medicine, 
already granted or conferred, or hereafter 
to be granted or conferred, by the Senate 
of the University of Sydney, in the colony 
of New South Wales, shall be recognized 
as academic distinctions and rewards of 
merit, and be entitled to rank, precedence, 
and consideration in the United Kingdom, 
and in the colonies and possessions of the 
Crown throughout the world, as fully as if 
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the said degrees had been granted by any 
University of the United Kingdom. 
Marcu 15. 

Eclipse of the Sun as observed at Oun- 
dle.—“ At 12h. 15m. 30s. the clouds be- 
came lighter on the right hand of the sun, 
and the progressof the eclipse for some little 
time was clearly to be observed; the cusps 
were perfectly sharp, and the line un- 
broken, and fast approaching the group of 
spots upon the sun. At 12h. 23m. 2s. it 
touched a spot. At 12h. 24m. 50s. the 
cusps were sharp, aud the limb clear, as 
seen with the dark glass for a second, fast 
approaching a second group of spots: dark 
scud was passing rapidly from the north- 
west. At 12h. 39m. both cusps were very 
sharp, as seen without a glass. The 
moon’s limb was even. At this time, the 
gloom to the north began to deepen con- 
siderably, while the sun was more clearly 
visible than at any time before, and ap- 
peared like a crescent of pure silvery 
brightness, At 12h.43m., as seen with 
dark glass, the lower cusp was sharp and 
well-defined, the upper was irregular ; 
the moon was black, the gloom was gene- 
ral and deeper than it had been before, 
and extended above to the horizon. At 
12h. 46m. the lower part of the moon was 
approaching a small spot. At 12h. 47m. 
the spot was bisected; the movon’s limb 
was now irregular, the gloom deepened, 
and birds were heard, some singing, and 
others chirping and calling, as though dis- 
turbed. At 12h. 50m. the lark ceased to 
rise, and was silent. At 12h. 53m. we 
might have imagined that a severe storm 
was impending, and birds were seen flying 
homewards. The wind continued to rise 
in gusts and squalls, the sky was overcast, 
but the sun still illuminated a circle round 
itself. At 12h. 56m. the sun was aguin 
visible, but the moon’s limb was irregular, 
and better defined on the sun at the lower 
than at the upper edge. At 12h. 58m. 
the upper apparent edge of the sun was 
broken, shewing one of Baily’s heads. It 
was but a momentary glimpse. After a 
minute, as seen through another momen- 
tary glimpse, 60 deg. or 70 deg. of the 
sun’s limbs was seen thus broken, and 
shewing a successiun of Baily’s beads. The 
gloom at this time was very great. Birds 
were wildly flying here and there, as in 
great agitation, but some continued sing- 
ing without interruption.” 

Makcu 23. 

The Scottish National Gallery.—In 
1850 the foundation-stone of a building 
for the purpose of forming a National 
Gallery of Paintings, and for other ob- 
jects connected with art, was laid on the 
Earthen-moun#, Edinburgh, by the Prince 
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Consort. The edifice, which is of the 
Doric order, from the designs of the late 
Mr. W. H. Playfair, has stood completed 
for about two years, and has been occupied 
at intervals by various art-exhibitions. 
A Treasury minute, drawn up by Mr. 
Wilson before leaving office, has now been 
passed, recalling arrangements for the per- 
manent occupation and appropriation of 
the building, which contains two series of 
galleries, or twelve octagonal saloons. The 
five eastern and one central galleries are 
to be devoted fur four months every year 
to the exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy ; the five western and one central 
galleries shall be reserved for the formation 
of a Scottish National Gallery of Art, and 
shall be permanently and exclusively so 
occupied. For the formation of a National 
Gallery there are four collections of paint- 
ings immediately available—namely, the 
valuable collection of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, the collection belonging to the 
Royal Institution, the interesting collec- 
tion bequeathed to the city of Edinburgh 
by the late Sir James Erskine, of Torrie, 
and the collection belonging to the Board 
of Manufactures, besides various pictures 
belonging to the National Association for 
the Promotion of the Fine Arts, and others 
belonging to private individuals. These 
collections are for the most part at pre- 
sent exhibited in the contiguous building 
of the Royal Institution, and on their re- 
moval the galleries there are to be devoted 
to the exhibition of the interesting museum 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
which the society has generously handed 
over to Government free of cost for behoof 
of the public, to whom it will always be 
gratuitously open. The Treasury minute 
proposes that the annual charge of the 
National Gallery, amounting to 1,142/., 
shall be paid by the Board of Manufac- 
tures, from whose funds came 20,0002. out 
of the 50,0007. which the building cost, 
the larger portion being contributed by 
parliamentary grant. Mr. W. B. John- 
sone, a member of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, has been appointed principal 
curator and keeper of the National Gal- 
lery, at a salary of 2507. For fitting up 
the saloons of the Royal Institution for 
the Antiquarian Museum, a parliamentary 
grant is to be asked of 2,032/. It is re- 
commended that the School of Design, 
upheld by the Board of Manufactures, 
shall cease to form a charge on their 
funds, and shall be affiliated to the de- 
partment of science and art in London, 
Marcu 27. 

India.— At the time of going to press 
the latest news was to the effect that 
British troops, in overwhelming numbers, 
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were pressing forward to the disturbed dis- 
tricts ; and that before long no considerable 
body of the insurgents would be found in 
arms, although it might be long before 
the country was cleared of smaller bands, 
The following letter, dated Cawnpore, 
February 5, contains some interesting par- 
ticulars respecting the battle of Furruck- 
abad :—“ A portion of our troops at Fur- 
ruckabad, consisting of her Majesty’s 42nd 
and 53rd regiments, the 4th Punjaubees, a 
troop of Horse Artillery, a horse-battery, 
two squadrons each of her Majesty’s 9th 
Lancers and Hodgson’s Horse, the whole 
numbering about 3,000, with 14 guns, 
marched out about 18 miles on the 26th 
ultimo, and coming upon the enemy, beat 
them, slaughtering between 300 and 400 
of them, and capturing their guns. The 
enemy’s force amounted to 5,000 men, 
with 4 guns. When our force came up 
with the enemy there was a very dense 
fog; and had not our movements been 
both rapidly and happily conducted, or 
had the enemy become aware of our ap- 
proach, they might have played us a simi- 
lar trick to that which was practised at 
Arrah. The enemy’s guns were planted 
on the site of an old mud fort, on some 
rising ground, from whence they opened 
fire on us the instant they saw us. Our 
guns were quickly brought into play, and 
soon blew up their tumbrils. On this the 
enemy fied, leaving their guns, which were 
taken by the 4th Punjaubees. The 42nd 
Queen’s deployed to a garden, in which 
the night previous the enemy had held 
their orgies, and killed all they found 
there. ‘The 53rd Queen’s remained in re- 
serve. The hard work was performed 
by the cavalry. The enemy’s cavalry 
made a fierce charge on Hodgson’s Horse, 
killing one and wounding two officers. 
Hodgson is severely wounded. The 4th 
Punjaubees had thirteen men and their 
doctor, and her Majesty’s 53rd had ten 
men ‘blown up.’ ‘The doctor is doing 
well. These accidents originated from 
firing into the locks of the enemy’s tum- 
brils: one of them having accidentally been 
discovered to contain 35,000 rupees. Her 
Majesty’s 82nd regiment remains in the 
Futtehghur Fort, and the 7th Punjaubees 
hold Meerun-kaserai, to watch the Ghauts, 
and prevent the enemy from crossing. 
The former will in all probability have to 
stand a siege, as all our available force is 
required for the Oude campaign. The 
day before yesterday, 1,500 of the Gwa- 
lior troops from Calpee attacked our ont- 
posts at Bogneepore, near Ackbarpore, 
and, after a smart tussle, were repulsed, 
Thompson, the hero of Cawnpore, com- 
manding the local levy, was badly wound- 
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ed by a musket-ball through the thigh. 
What a pity Calpee on the one side, and 
the fort of Kalikunker on the other, were 
not both demolished when our troops were 
lying idle. Now that Cawnpore will be 
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denuded to the greatest extent possible of 
efficient troops, retaining but a depét for 
the commissariat and sick and wounded, 
we may reasonably expect our Gwalior 
friends will revisit us,” 
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THE NEW MINISTRY. 
The Cabinet. 


First Lord of the Treasury 
Lord Chancellor 

President of the Council 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Foreign Secretary 

Home Secretary 

Colonial Secretary 

War Department 

President of the Board of Trade 
President of the Board of Control 
Lord Privy Seal 

Board of Works 

First Lord of the Admiralty 


Earl of Derby. 

Lord Chelmsford, 
Marquis of Salisbury. 
Mr. Disraeli. 

Farl of Malmesbury. 
Mr. Walpole. 

Lord Stanley. 
General Peel. 

Mr. Henley. 

Earl of Ellenborough. 
Earl of Hardwicke. 
Lord John Manners. 
Sir John Pakington. 


Not in the Cabinet. 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
Postmaster-General 

Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
President of the Poor-law Board 


Lords of the Treasury 


Secretaries of the Treasury 


Equerry in Ordinary 
Admiralty 


Secretary of the Admiralty 
Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General 

Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office 


Under-Secretary of the Home Department ... 


Under-Secretary for the Colonies 
Under-Secretary for War 


Vice-President of the Committee of the Privy 


Council on Education 
Judge-Advocate 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
Secretary for Ireland 
Lord-Advocate 
Solicitor-General for Scotland 
Mistress of the Robes 
Lord Steward 


Vice-Chamberlain of the Household 
Treasurer of the Household 
Comptroller of the Household 
Captain of the Gentlemen-at-Arms 


The Duke of Montrose. 
Lord Colchester. 

Lord Donoughmore. 
Mr. Sotheron Estcourt. 
Lord H. G. C. G. Lennox. 
Colonel Taylor. 

Mr. Whitmore. 

Mr. G. A. Hamilton. 
Sir W. Jolliffe. 

Colonel A. N. Hood. 
Admiral Martin. 
Admiral Dundas. 
Admiral Milne. 

Hon. J. R. Drummond. 
Lord Lovaine. 

Right Hon. H. Corry. 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 

Mr. Cairns. 

Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Hardy. 

Lord Carnarvon. 

Lord Hardinge. 


Mr. Adderley. 


Mr. Mowbray. 

Lord Eglinton. 

Lord Naas. 

Mr. Inglis. 

Mr. Baillie. 

The Duchess of Manchester. 
The Marquis of Exeter. 
Earl De-la-Warr. 

Duke of Beaufort, 

Ear! of Sandwich. 
Lord Newport. 

Lord Claude Hamilton. 
Colonel Forrester. 

Earl Talbot, 





Births. 
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Feb. 20. Captain P. W. Hamilton, R.N., to be 
Consul at Charente. 

Mr. William Ryder to be British Arbitrator, 
Havannah. 

Feb. 24. William Doria, esq., to be Secretary 
to the Legation, Persia. 

William Taylour Thomson, esq., to be Consul- 
General, Chili. 

Robert Godschall Johnson, esq., to be Consul 
at Amsterdam. 

Feb. 25. Frederick Bernal, esq., to be Consul 
at Carthagena, New Granada. 

eb. 26. To be Lords in Waiting,—the Earls 

of Verulam and Sheffield, Viscount Strathallan, 
and Lords Polwarth, Crofton,; Bateman, and 
Fitzroy. 


Feb. 27. Sir Frederick Thesiger, Knt., to the 


Somty of a Baron, by the title of Lord Chelms- 
ord 


The Right Hon. William Goodenough Hayter, 
of Southill-park, Berks., to be a Baronet. 

March 2. Charles Edward Wilson, esq., M.A., 
to be one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, and Dan 
Scrymegeour, esq., to be one of Her Majesty’s 
Deputy-Inspectors of Schools in Scotland. 

March 5. Major-General Lord Howden, K.C.B., 
Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Queen of Spain, to be an 
Ordinary Member of the Civil Division of the 
First Class, or Knights Grand Cross, of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath; Percy William 
Doyle, esq., late Her Majesty’s Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Mexican Republic, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Thomas Aiskew Larcom, R.E., Under- 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, to 
be Ordinary Members of the Civil Division of the 
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Third Class, or Companions of the said Most 
Honourable Order. 

March 6. Colonel Robert Richardson Robert- 
son, unattached, formerly of the 7th Dragoon 
Guards, Colonel John Francis Glencairn Camp- 
bell, of the 91st Regiment, Colonel Chas. Henry 
Somerset, of the 72nd Regiment, and Colonel 
Frederick George Augustus Pinckney, of the 
73rd Regiment, to be Ordinary Members of the 
Military Division of the Third Class, or Com- 
a of the Most Honourable Order of the 

at’ 

March 12. Richard Dry, esq., late Speaker, 
Legislative Council, Tasmania, to be a Knight, 
by Letters Patent. 

March 13. R. J. Corner, esq., to be Chief- 
Justice, Gold Coast. 

E. B. Watermeyer, esq., to be Judge, Puisne 
Court, Cape of Good Hope. 

H. J. Woodcock, esq., to be Attorney-General, 
Antigua. 
ms..." A. Harland, esq., to be Surgeon, Hong 

ong. 
ait B. H. Collings, esq., to be Auditor-General, 

alta. 

March 17. H. McCalmont Cairns, esq., Solicitor- 
General, received the honour of Knighthood. 
PR 4 de Ross to be Captain Yeoman of the 

uard. 

March 18. Countess of Caledon to be one of 
the Ladies of the Bedchamber. 

March 19. Henry Whitmore to be Keeper of 
the Privy Seal to His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. 

Members returned to serve in Parliament. 

Wicklow.—Hon. Granville Leveson Proby. 

Stamford.—Right Hon. John Inglis. 





BIRTHS. 


Dec.10. At Capetown, the wife of the Hon. 
Rawson W. Rawson, esq., Col. Sec., a son. 

Feb. 12. At Corfu, the wife 4 Lieut. -Col. the 
Hon. Edward Gage, R. A., a so 

Feb.17. At St. Lomnerd'o-an-Sea, the wife of 
Admiral Bethune, of Balfour, a son. 

Feb. 18. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Brabant, a princess. 

m. Antony, Cornwall, Mrs. Pole Carew, a 


“The wife of K. M. Powes, esq., the Hill-court, 
Herefordshire, a son. 

At Badgworth-court, the wife of H. A. F. Lut- 
trell, > a dau. 

Feb. At 8, Eaton-pl. west, Lady Elizabeth 
Pat a son. 

= Eastwood, Dunkeld, the Lady James Murray, 
a dau. 

Feb. 20. At Cheltenham, the wife of J. Primatt 
Sargeaunt, esq., of Tewkesbury-park. 

At Eshiel- house, Eskbank, Dalkeith, Mrs. 
Cleghorn, a dau. 

At Bishopstone Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Prebendary Lear, a dau. 

Feb. 21. At Clifton, the wife of Sir F. H. Doyle, 
bart., a son. 

At Knipton Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. A. Camp- 
bell, a dau. 

At Mansfield-st., the wife of Charles Manners 
Lushington, esq., a dau 

At Warthill, N. B., the wife of William Leslie, 
esq., of Warthill, a dau. 

Feb. 22. At Campden- hill, the Duchess of 
Argyle, a dau. 

In Upper Grosvenor-st., Lady D. F. Nevill, a 


n. 
At Healaugh-hall, the wife of Captain Brooks- 
bank, a son. 


At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. J. H. 
Titcomb, a son. 

The wife of Francis Howell, esq., of Ethy- 
house, Lostwithiel, a son. 

The wife of Thomas Ellames Withington, esq., 
of Culcheth-hall, Lancashire, a son and heir. 

Feb. 23. At St. Michael’s-ter., Plymouth, the 
Countess Rivarola, a dau. 
x. Southsea, the wife of G. H. Lamb, esq.,a 


u. 

At Foulmore Rectory, near Royston, the Hon. 
Mrs. Arthur Savile, a son. 

At Henwick, the wife of Commander H. F. 
Winnington Ingram, R.N., a dau. 

Feb, 24. At Upper Grosvenor-st., London, the 
wife of J. Walter, esq., MLP., a son. 

At Pembroke-ter., Dublin, Lad: iy Harty, a dau. 

At Sloane-street, "the wife of ajor W. Baird 
Young, R.A, Ascreavie, Forfarshire, a son. 

At Harvington Reetory, Evesham, -s —_ of 
the Rev. Arthur Winnington Ingram, a da 

At Albert-ter., —“—eo the wife of 
John C. T. 8. Day, e ° 

At Beeechfield, oncaeter, = te wife of Henry 
Wm. Barlow, esq., a 

At Urrard, Blair Athole, the wife of Capt. Boxer 
Alston Stewart, a dau. 

Feb. 25. At Creaton Rectory, Northampton, 
the wife of the Rev. Edward Crow, of twins. 

The wife of Richard Hornsby, jun., esq., Spit- 
tlegate, Grantham, a son. 

At Roundhay-lodge, near Leeds, the Hon. Mrs. 
Wm, Beckett Denison, a dau. 

Feb. 26. At oe the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Reynell Pack, C.B., a dau. 

Feb. 27. Atthe a tae ary a 
the wife of Josiah 

At et sree Woreester "the ai of 
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George Jas. Hunter, esq., Capt. Royal Artillery, 


a son. 

Feb. 28. At the hg Romsey, the wife of 
J. H. Clifton, esq., a 

At Claremont, Bradford, Yorkshire, the wife of 
John Gurney, o4:» a son. 

The wife of C. Hore, esq., of Barnes, a son. 

The wife of Edwin Sercombe, esq., of Brook-st., 
Grosvenor-sq., a dau. 

At Fairfield Brampton, Derbyshire, the wife of 
John M. Hewitt, esq., a dau. 

At Fitzwilliam-street, Cambridge, the wife of 
Thos. Waraker, esq., LL.B., a dau. 

March 1. At Prince’s-st., Edinburgh, the Hon. 
Mrs. Robert Drummond, a son. 

At Headingley, near Leeds, Mrs. Chas. Ryder, 
a dau. 

At Great Marlborough-st., 
heim, a son. 

March 2. At Arthur-lodge, Brighton, the wife 
of Fenton Aylmer, esq., late 97th Regt., a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Henry Kennedy, esq., 
a son. 

At South-park, Ilford, the wife of R. H. 
Salmon, esq., a son. 

At Osborne-villa, Lower Norwood, the wife of 
Dr. Ninian Hill, a dau. 

At Myddelton-sq., the wife of Edward Neame, 
esq., of Selling, a son. 

March 3. The Hon. Mrs, William Byron, a 


Mrs. Wm. Oppen- 


son. 

At Park-st., Westminster, Mrs. John Ball, a 
son and heir. 

March 4, At Leamington, the wife of the Rev. 
T. G. Golightly, a dau. 

At Hurn-lodge, the wife of H. E. Silvester, 
esq., Mayor of Beverley, a dau. 

At —— the Lady Geo. Paget, a son. 

At Camis Eskan-house, Dumbartonshire, the 
wife of Major Middleton, 7th Dragoon Guards, 
a son. 

At Westbourne-pl., Eaton-sq., the wife of Nor- 
cliffe Benyshe Walton, esq., 94th Regt., a son. 

At Mold, the wife of John Jocely Ffoulkes, 
—-¢ , of Eriviatt, High Sheriff for Denbighshire, 

au 


At ‘Clifton, at her mother’s, the wife of J. 
Tyrell Ross, esq., F.R.C.S., Bengal army, a dau. 

March 5. At Edinburgh, Mrs. Guthrie, of 
Guthrie, a son. 

At Grosvenor-sq., the Lady Louisa Mills, a dau. 

At the Boyce, Gioucester, the wife of George 
Onslow Deane, esq., 

At Paris, x we the wife of the Right Hon. 
W. Monsell, M.P., 

March 6. At Balbegno-cestio, Kincardineshire, 
the wife of James Paton, esq., a dau 

At Upminster, Essex, the wife of 3 John Kettle- 
well, esq., a dau. 

At Upper ay ee the wife of Percival 
Pickering, esq., Q.C., a son. 

March 7. At Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Phavre, Quartermaster-General, Bombay 
army, a dau. 

At Qneen’s-road, Brighton, the wife of Edward 
Reece, esq., a son and heir. 

At Chester-sq. . the wife of C. Jasper Selwyn, 
esq., Q.C., of Richmond, Surrey, a son. 

March 8. At Maxweliton-house, Paisley, Mrs. 
William Wotherspoon, a dau. 
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At Swindon, Wiltshire, the wife of William 
Frederick Gooch, —“: a dau. 

At Queen’s-terr., Bayswater, the wife of Chas. 
Lamb Kenney, esq., of the Inner Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law, a son. 

March 9. At Elton-terr., Horfield, Bristol, 
PS wife of William Partridge, esq., 17th Lancers, 
a dau. 

At Dorset-st., Portman-sq., the wife of Walter 
—_ aie a dau. 

tham Rectory, Lincolnshire, the wife of 
F. Avaleyn Tles, esq., of Wold Newton, a dau. 

At Perth, N.B., the wife of Lieut.-Col. Hugh 
Troup, a son. 

At "lousesten-tere. “9 Sysegmy the wife of 
Lyttelton H. Bayley, esq., a so’ 

March 10. The Countess of Stradbroke, a dau. 

Mrs. Mark Lemon, a dau. 

At the Parsonage, Little Briek-hill, Bucks, the 
wife of the Rev. James C. L. Court, a dau. 

At Anfield-house, Lancashire, the wife of Geo. 
Arkle, end. a son. 

March In Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., the 
wife of Col. Cartwright, M.P., a son. 

In Dublin, the Lady Killeen, a dau., still-born. 

The wife of Edward Bell, jun., esq., Wray- 
park, Reigate, a dau. 

Mrs. Charles Josselyn, Braiswick-lodge, Col- 
chester, a dau. 

March 12. At Barronne-court, Tipperary, the 
= of the Rev. J. Marshall, J.P., a son and 

e1r. 

At Upper Gower-st., Bedford-sq., London, the 
wife of Stephen Temple, esq., Q.C., a dau. 

At Itehen-Stoke Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
C. R. Conybeare, a dau. 

March 13. At Laverstock-house, Hants, the 
Lady Charlotte Portal, a son. 

‘ At Stoke Albany-house, Northamptonshire, the 
wife of Rowland Hunt, esq., of Boreatton-park, 
Salop, a son and heir. 

March 14. At Overbury-eourt, Worcestershire, 
the Lady Catherine Berkeley, a dau. 

At Randolph-crese., Edinburgh, the wife of 
Sir Edward Hunter Blair, bart., a son. 

At eae? gly the wife of B. Fetherston- 
haugh, esq., a 
an hagp-boene, the Hon. Mrs. A. Gordon, a 


March 15. At Eaton-sq., the wife of George 
Moffatt, esq., M.P., a dau 

At Half Moon-st., Pleeadily the wife of W. H. 
Wilson-Todd, esq., ‘a dau 

March 16. At Monkton-cottage, ne, 
the wife of Peter Awdry, esq., a 

March 17. At Taliaris-park, Carmtarthenshive, 
the wife of William Peel, esq., a dau. 

At ee Somerset, the wife of Horace 
Swete, esq., a di 

At Upper Heréres, the wife of the Rev. F. G. 
Sandys-Lumsdaine, a dau. 

At Longbridge, Barking, Essex, the wife of 
J. P. Peacock, esq., a dau. 

March 18. At Braddon ™ Ts ra the 
wife of John V. Gandolfi, esq., uu. 

At gy gaa the wife of Mr. Richard 
Coombes, a 

At Portsmouth, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Shake- 
spear, R.A., a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 28. At Calcutta, Charles J. Spencer, C.E., 
to Margaret, eldest dau. of the Rev. Mr. Buyers, 
of Benares, 

Jan. 12. At Belgaum, Thomas Kettlewell, 
Lieut. 20th Regt. Bombay N.I., to Louisa Mary, 
second dau. of Dr. Waller, Garrison Surgeon. 


Jan, 28. At Bermuda, Capt. Fred. Hutton, 
Louisa Mary, only dau.Jof the late Edw. Robert 
Copeman, esq., of New Buckenham, Norfolk. 

Feb.9. At Oldswinford, the Rev. Geo Z. 


Davies, to Margaret, only’ dau. of Samuel 
well Hassall, esq., Stourbridge. 
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Feb. 10. At Worton, Wilts, the Rev. Henry 
Sneyd, Woodlands, Leek, to Mary Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Charles Stagg, esq., Netheravon, 
Wilts. 

Feb. 15. At St. Mary’s, Abergavenny, the Rev. 
F. Chambre Steel, M.A., Rector of Llanvetherine, 
to Anne Matilda, second dau. of the late Ben- 
jamin Waugh, esq., Lofthouse-gate, Yorkshire. 

At Brighton, the Rev. John Smith Moffat, son 
of the Rev. Robert Moffat, missionary in South 
Africa, to Emily, only child of Mr. J. 8. Unwin. 

At the British Consulate, Bayonne, Clement 
T. Sneyd Kynnersley, esq., of Loxley-park, 
Staffordshire, to Ellen, dau. of the late J. Mallaby, 

. of Birkenhead. 

eb. 16 At Irthlingborough, Northampton- 
shire, William Thurnal, esq., of Bedford, to 
Katherine Rawlins, second dau. of Thomas 
Howes, as of Northampton. 

At St. Nicholas, Rochester, the Rev. George 
Shelford Bidwell, to Emma, eldest dau. of Rich. 
Prall, esq., Solicitor, Rochester. 

Feb. 17. At Dean Row Chapel, Cheshire, the 
Rev. J. Colston, minister of Dean Row-cum- 
Styal, to Elizabeth, second dau. of the late 
Jeremiah Lees, esq., of Kelsall-house, Staly- 
bridge. 

At St. Mary’s, Truro, the Rev. Arthur Dixon, 
Curate of St. Mary’s, to Jessie Miller, eldest dau. 
of George Gunn, esq., Rhives, Sutherlandshire, 
and widow of James Miller, esq., Advocate, Aber- 


deen. 

Feb. 18. At Holt, Wilts, Charles Goodall Smith, 
esq., to Margaret Roach, younger dau. of the late 
Rev. Edwin Eastcott, of Exeter. 

At Manorhamilton, Ireland, the Rev. Thomas 
W. Ireland, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
John Algeo, esq., J.P., Glenboy-house, Manor- 
hamilton. 

At Stirling, the Rev. Donald Mackinnon, mi- 
nister of Strath, Isle of Skye, to Emma Flora, 
third dau. of Lieut.-Col. Wm. Macleod, E.I.C.S., 
Albert-pl., Stirling. 

Feb. 20. At Brighton, W. Codrington Forsyth, 
esq., of H.M.S. ‘* Blenheim,’’ Inspecting Com- 
mander of Coast Guard at Lyme Regis, to Hannah 
Jane, third dau. of the late William Tewart, esq., 
of Glanton and Swinboe, Northumberland. 

At All Saints’, Paddington, W. G. H. Morgan, 
esq., Lieut. K.N., to Murianne, eldest dau. of 
Sir Robert Gunning, bart., Horton, Northamp- 


ton. 

Feb. 22. At Edinburgh, William, son of the 
Rev. R. Marshall, Whittonstall, Northumber- 
land, to Elizabeth Lawson Gibb, dau. of the late 
John Hill, esq., and relict of H. M. Gibb, esq. 

Feb. 23. At All Saints’, St. John’s-wood, David 
Brown, ~~ of Llandaff-pl., Cardiff, to Anna 
Maria Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Joseph Wright, Chaplain to the H.E.I.C. 

At Nun Monckton, near York, Jobn William 
Metcalfe, esq., of Acomb-house, York, to Harriet 
Atkinson, fourth dau. of George Brown, esq., of 
Nun Monckton-hall. 

At Yalding, Thomas John Startup, esq., of 
Ashford, Kent, to Elizabeth Jane, only dau. of 
the late John Fuggle, esq., of Brenchley, Kent. 

Feb. 24. At Hastings, the Rev. George Burnett, 
Incumbent of St. James’s, Birkenhead, to Agnes, 
| seg dau. of the late Samuel Ridley, esq., of 

Tastings. 

At Huntingdon, William Chapman Garrett, of 
Upper Marylebone-st., to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of James Setchell, esq., Warboys, Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Feb. 25. At St. Mary’s, Islington, Barrington 
Chevallier, esq., M.D., of the Grove, Ipswich, to 
Mary, widow of Joseph Miles, esq., jun., and 
eldest dau. of Matthew Leach, esq., of Compton- 
terrace, Islington. 

At the Old Church, Brighton, Charles, young- 
est son of Jonathan Worthington, esq., of Llan- 
caiach, South Wales, to Penelope Jane, second 
dau. of John Scott, esq., formerly of Edgbaston, 
Warwickshire. 
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At St. Ann’s, Luton, Robert, fifth son of Wm. 
Morrison, esq., of Clifton-villa, Peckham-Rye, to 
Letitia, second dau. of William Phillips, esq., of 
Luton, Bedfordshire. 

At St. Mary’s, Islington, William Foster, esq., 
of Bicester, Oxon, to Louisa, second dau. o 
Stephen Pott, esq., of Finchley, Middlesex. 

At Wenhaston, Suffolk, John, son of W. Bayes, 
esq., of Liverpool, to Mary Charlotte, eldest dau. 
of Charles White, esq., of the former place. 

At St. James’s, Captain Geoffrey Nightingale, 
grandson of the late Sir Edward Nightingale, 
bart., of Kneesworth-hall, Cambridgeshire, to 
Annie, third dau. of the late Thomas John 
Knowles, esq., of Heysham Tower, Lancashire. 

At Hove, near Brighton, Richard, eldest son 
of Philip Hughes, esq., of Euston-sq., London, 
to Sarah Emily, third dau. of Joseph Amesbury, 
esq., Medina Mansion, Cliftonville, Brighton. 

At St. Mary’s, Hornsey, Francis, youngest son 
of the late William Hardwick Browning, esq., of 
Stoke Newington-zreen, to Elizabeth Etty, eldest 
dau. of William Webb, esq., of Stoke Newington. 

At Upper Holloway, Charles George, esq., of 
Mildmay-park, Stoke Newington, to Susanna, 
dau. of Robert Woodard, esq., of Tufnell-villas, 
Tufnell Park-road. 

At Glasgow, W. T. Marten, esq., of Sourabaya, 
Java, to Elizabeth, third dau. of Alexander 
Rodger, esq., of Glasgow. 

By licence, Mr. Moses Jacoby, of Coburg-pl., 
Upper Kennington-lane, to Caroline Phillips, 
eldest dau. of Samuel Phillips, esq., of Prince’s- 
pl., Kennington, and Water-lane, ‘lower-st. 

Lately, **Miss Tyrvell, the only dau. of the 
Admiral of that name, gave her heart, hand, and 
fortune, which consisted of no less a sum than 
£100,000, last week to her preceptor. Mr. Hughes, 
the fortunate possessor, has only just attained 
his majority, whilst the lady is his senior by ten 
years.” 

At Tullamore, the Rev. Walter T. Turpin, to 
Margaret, second dau. of George Pierce, esq., 
M.D., Surgeon cf the King’s County Infirmary. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Capt. Wilford Brett, 
76th Regt., fourth son of the late Rev. J. G. 
Brett, of Ranelagh, Chelsea, to Mary, third dau. 
of Thomas Stephens, esq. 

Mar. 1. At Neufchatel, Switzerland, John 
Wilson Wilson, esq., of Hinton-on-the-Green, 
Gloucestershire, to Caroline, third dau. of Wm. 
Gough, esq., of the Manor-house, Hinton-on-the- 
green. 

Mar. 2. At Swanage, Dorset, the Rev. G. 
Alston, Rector of Studland, to Isabella, widow 
of the Rev. Charles Smythies, of Colchester, and 
dau. of Adm. Sir Eaton Travers, K.H. 

At Christ Church, Highbury, Lewellin Trugard, 
eldest son of the late Frederic Applin, esq., of 
Devonport, to Clementina, only dau. of the late 
John Nelson Gee, esq., of Bristol, and niece of 
Dr. Gee, late of Madeira. 

At St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, Berkeley Chichester 
Bloxsome, esq., 9th Regt., to Caroline Helen, 
second dau. of Lieut.-Col. Kirwan, Promenade- 
terrace. 

Mar. 3. At Nettlecombe, William Otway, esq., 
of Leigh Barton, to Emily, only dau. of W. 
Burlton, esq., Colton, Nettlecombe. 

Mar. 6. At St. Mary’s, Lewisham, Samuel 
Abbott, second son of the late William Abbott, 
esq., of Southwold, Suffolk, to Catharine, second 
surviving dau. of Mr. T. W. Robinson, of Church- 
st., Greenwich. 

At Islington, Anthony, second son of the late 
J.T. Bateson, esq., Lancaster, to Clara, fourth 
- of Charles Churly, esq., Uffculme, Devon- 
shire. 

At St. Pancras, Mr. Johann Jacob Collischonn, 
of Frankfort-on-Maine, to Julia Johanna, young- 
est dau. of the late Julius Cahlmann, esq., of 
Tavistock-sq., and Austin Friars. 

At St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, Stephen Perceval 
Norris, of Bloomfield-st., Finsbury-circus, to 
Sarah Powell, of Finsbury-circus. 
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Mar.8. At Edinburgh, Lieut. Duncan Stewart, 
R.N., eldest son of John Lorne Stewart, esq., of 
Co!l, to Margaret Ferooza, only surviving child 
of the Right Hon. Sir John M’Neill, G.C.B., and 
Lady M'Neill. 

Mar.9. At Stafford, John Gibson, esq., of 
Milton Abbey, Dorsetshire, to Jane Grace Day, 
only dau. of Dr. Henry Day, of Stafford. 

At Whitehouse, near Edinburgh, Sir George 
Home, bart., of Blackadder, to Ann Oliphant, 
only child of the late Graham Spiers, esq., Advo- 
cate, Sheriff of Midlothian. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., William Blucher 
Dolton, M.D., of Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, to 
Emily Fortescue, only dau. of John Stirling 
Francis Taylor, esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Walter, only son 
of Mr. Christmas, of South Audley-st., to Martha 
Hannah, eldest dau. of Mr. Scarlett, also of South 
Audley-st. 

At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, Patrick Vance, esq., 
of Liverpool, to Emmeline Mary, dau. of the 
late George Ethelstan Styan, esq., of Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. 

Mar. 10. At Redgonton Manse, the Rev. 
Thomas Hardy, of Fowlis Wester, to Helen 
Isabella, third daughter of the Rev. William 
Liston. 

At Doddington, Northumberland, Mr. Henry 
Edmund Sadler, of Langford, Sussex, to Isabella 
Hownam, eldest dau. of David Brown, esq., of 
Earle Wooler, Northumberland. 

At Bridgetown, Berry Pomeroy, Devonshire, 
8. A. Woods, esq., of Westleton, Suffolk, to 
Margaret, youngest dau. of the late William 
Bensley, esq., of the former place. 

Mar. 11. At Thame, Oxfordshire, Duncan 
Graham Robertson, esq., of Torrie and Mid-Bore- 
land, in the a of Perthshire, N.B., eldest 
son of the late Hon. Duncan Robertson, of 
Gilnoch-hall, St. Elizabeth, Jamaica, to Eliza- 
beth Penelope, second dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
B. Fookes, D.C.L., of New College, Oxford, and 
Thame. 

At Chard, Mr. Samuel Fowler, of Greenham 
Farm, Thorncomb, to Ann, only dau. of Mr. 
John Burford, of Tatworth, Chard. 

At Staplegrove, Alfred R. Roche, esq., of 
Toronto, Upper Canada, to Harriet Ann, young- 
est dau. of the late Thomas Milliken Mills, esq., 
of Taunton. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Capt. Corbin, of 
Ramsgate, to Sarah Ann, eldest dau. of Capt. 
Jarman, also of Ramsgate. 

At Childwall, J. Verney Lovett, eldest son of 
the late Joshua Lace, esq., to Theodosia Fanny, 
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youngest dau. of J. N. Walker, esq., of Calder- 
stone, Liverpool. 

Mar.13. John MacLean, M.D., Upper Mon- 
tagu-st., Montagu-sq., London, to Jane Ann, 
Pee oe dau. of Alexander Brown, esq., of 

arshall-place, Perth. 

At St. John’s, Upper Holloway, Mr. Joseph 
Hooper, of Canonbury, to Mary Jane, third dau. 
of the late Mr. William Oliver, of Manor-cottages, 
Upper Holloway. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Julius, third son 
of Henry Joseph Hall, eng of Longacre, to 
Caroline Sarah, eldest dau. of Louis Watson, esq., 
of Craven-st., Strand. 

Mar. 16. At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, the Hon. 
Richard Walter Chetwynd, eldest son of Viscount 
Chetwynd, to Harriet Johanna, eldest dau. of the 
late Walter Campbell, esq. 

At Walcot, John Gorden, esq., one of the 
Masters of the Court of Common Pleas, to Maria 
Jane, eldest dau. of the late H. Foskett, esq., 
senior Captain of the 15th Hussars. 

At Widcombe Old church, James Hill, esq., of 
the Royal-terrace, Adelphi, to Fanny Mary, 
second dau. of Robert Cruttwell, esq., of Wid- 
combe-hill. 

At Trinity, Paddington, Capt. T. A. Cowper, 
eldest son of the late Col. T. Cowper, Bombay 
Engineers, to Jane Maria, second cau. of Capt. 
J. W. Carneigie, H.E.1.C.S. 

Mar. 17. At St.Mary's, Woolnoth, Frederick 
Brodie, esq., youngest son of the late Alexander 
Brodie, D.D., formerly Vicar of Eastbourne, 
Sussex, to Ada Blanche, third dau. of the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Walter Carden, M.P., Lord 
Mayor of London. 

At Bamford Chapel, Joseph John. Armitage, 
esq., son of Sir Elkanah Armitage, of Hope-hall, 
Eccles, to Hannah, dau. of John Fenton, esq., of 
Crimble-hall, Rochdale. 

At Edmonton, Melvill, second son of William 
Richards, esq., of Tottenham, Middlesex, to 
Elizabeth Wilhelmina Theresa, youngest dau. of 
Col. von Paschwitz, of Goerlitz, Prussia. 

At Southwold, George Henry Nutt, of Alde- 
burgh, son of James Nutt, esq., of Worcester, to 
Amelia Alexandrina, youngest dau. of the late 
Joseph Shrimpton, esq., of the former place. 

Mar. 18. At Bocking, John Paine Budgett, 
esq., of Henleaze-park, Westbury-on-Trim, Glou- 
cestershire, to Mariam Edith, dau. of Joseph D. 
Burder, esq., Braintree. 

At St. Maryllebone, George Melis Douglas, esq., 
M.D., of Quebec, Canada, to Susan, second dau. 
of the late George Cleghorn, esq., of the Weens, 
Roxburghshire. a 





OBITUARY. 


THE Eart op RANFURLEY. 


March 21. At his seat, near Dungan- 
non, aged 71, the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Ranfurley. 

The late Right Hon. Thomas Knox, 
second Earl of Ranfurley, Viscount North- 
land, and Baron Welles of Dungannon, 
county Tyrone, in the peerage of Ireland, 
and Baron Ranfurley, of Ramphorlie, 
county Renfrew, in that of the United 
Kingdom, was the eldest son of Thomas, 
first Ear] of Ranfurley and second Viscount 


Northland, by the Hon. Diana Jane, 
daughter and co-heir of Edmund Saxten, 
Viscount Pery, a near relative of the late 
Earl of Limerick. His Lordship was born 
in Dublin, April 19th, 1786, and married, 
in February, 1815, Mary Juliana, daughter 
of the Hon. and Most Rev. Wm. Stuart, 
late Lord Archbishop of Armagh. He re- 
presented the borough of Dungannon, as 
the Hon. Thomas Knox, from 1820 down 
to the dissolution in 1830, and was a 
steady supporter of the Tory party. Hav- 
ing remained out of parliament for some 
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years, he was re-chosen for the borough, 
in which the interest of the Knox family 
is paramount, at the general election of 
July and August, 1837, but accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds early in the following 
year in favour of his eldest son, who suc- 
ceeded to the vacant seat. In 1840 his 
father’s death transferred him to the 
Upper House; but in no part of his par- 
liamentary career did he take a prominent 
part in politics, but contented himself 
with giving a silent vote in favour of the 
Conservative and Protectionist parties. 
The Knox family, which is one of the most 
influential in the north of Ireland, and has 
supplied more than one prelate to the 
established Church of that coutry, is ori- 
ginally of Scottish extraction, having held 
the lands of Knox and Ramphorlie, in the 
county of Renfrew, since the days of 
Alexander II. and James IIT. of Scotland. 
Two cadets of the family appear to have 
settled in the north of Ireland about the 
period of the Revolution; the elder, Tho- 
mas Knox, who settled at Dungannon, 
and founded the fortunes of the race, was 
one of the privy councillors of King 
George I. He declined a peerage during 
his lifetime; and dying without male 
issue, his fortune passed to the family of 
the younger brother, whose grandson was 
raised to the peerage as a Baron in 1781, 
and advanced to the Viscountcy in 1791. 
The second Viscount Northland, father of 
the nobleman recently deceased, was creat- 
ed an English peer in 1826, and advanced 
to the Irish earldom in 1831. By his 
Countess, who survives him, the late Earl 
had a family of five daughters, and also 
three sons, of whom the youngest is de- 
ceased; the second, the Hon. William 
Stuart Knox, formerly a Groom-in- Waiting 
to her Majesty, has represented Dungan- 
non since February, 1851; while the eld- 
est, Thomas, Viscount Northland, has now 
succeeded to the honours of the peerage 
as third Earl of Ranfurley. His Lordship 
was born in 1816, and married, in 1848, 
Harriet, eldest daughter of the late James 
Rimington, Esq., of Bromhead-hall, York- 
shire, by whom he has an infant family. 
He sat as M.P. for Dungannon from 1838 
to 1851. It is not a little singular that 
this borough (one of the smallest electoral 
constituencies in the sister island) has been 
represented without intermission by one 
of the Knox family from the passing of the 
Reform Act in 1832. Of the late Earl’s 
uncles, two became bishops in the Irish 
Church; Dr. William Knox having died 
Bishop of Derry in 1831, and Dr. Edmund 
Knox having held the see of Limerick 
from 1832 to 1849: his Lordship’s cousin, 
Dr. Robert Bent Knox, is the present 
12 
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Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. The 
longevity of the Knox family would also 
appear remarkable the first Viscount 
Northland having died in 1818, at the age 
of 89; his son, the second Viscount and 
first Earl, in 1840, aged 86; and his 
grandson, the second Earl, having now 
departed at the close of his 72d year; 
giving a total of nearly 250 years to three 
generations, or an average of 83 years to 
each. 


Vicr-ADMIRAL CROFTON. 

Feb. 23. At Clifton, Vice-Admiral the 
Hon. George A. Cfrofton. 

This officer entered the navy in March, 
1798, as a volunteer on board the “ Prince,” 
98, Captain Thomas Larcom, successively 
flag-ship in the Mediterranean and Chan- 
nel of Sir Roger Curtis and Sir Charles 
Cotton. While next serving as midship- 
man in the “ Triton” and “ Medusa” fri- 
gates, both commanded by Captain John 
Gore, he took part, between May, 1801, 
and May, 1804, in an attack made by Lord 
Nelson on the Boulogne flotilla. Soon 
after his promotion to the rank of lieu- 
tenant, which took place October 10, 
1804, Mr. Crofton was appointed to the 
“ Cambrian,” 40, Captain John Poo Be- 
resford, on the Halifax station, in com- 
mand of the barge belonging to which 
frigate he distinguished himself at the 
capture, June 13, 1805, of the Spanish 
privateer “ Maria,” of 14 guns and sixty 
men. He obtained, June 24, 1806, the 
acting command of the “ Observateur” 
brig, in the West Indies, where, after 
witnessing the surrender, in the “ Mul- 
grave” sloop, of the Danish islands, he 
was confirmed, February 9, 1808, to the 
** Demerara,” another sloop, aud appoint- 
ed in the course of the same year to the 
* Fawn,” 18, in which vessel we find him 
assisting at the reduction of Marie-galante 
and Martinique, and taking, October 11, 
1810, “Le Temeraire,” privateer, of 10 
guns, 6 large swivels, and 35 men. Cap- 
tain Crofton, whose post-commission bears 
date February 1, 1812, afterwards joined, 
August 11, 1813, the “Dictator” troop- 
ship, in which he participated in the 
attacks upon Baltimore and New Orleans, 
and in other operations on the coast of 
America; February 4, 1815, the “ Nar- 
cissus,” 32, employed on the same station, 
whence he returned in May, 1816; and 
July 24, 1826, the “ Dryad,” 42. He came 
home from the Mediterranean in 1829, 
and had not since been afloat. Captain 
Crofton, during the war, received several 
honorary rewards from the Patriotic So- 
ciety. 
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ReaR-ADMIRAL StR Eaton STANLEY 
Travers, K.H. 


March 4. At Great Yarmouth, Nor- 
folk, Rear-Admiral Sir Eaton Stanley 
Travers, K.H. 

He was born in 1782, and was son of 
John Travers, Esq., of Hethyfield-grange, 
in the county of Cork (in which he was a 
magistrate), by Mehetable, only daughter 
of John Colthurst, Esq., of Dripsey Castle, 
and niece of Sir Nicholas Colthurst, Bart., 
of Ardrum, and was descended remotely 
from Laurentius Travers, who settled at 
Nateby, county of Lancaster, in 1292, and 
immediately from Brian Travers, who 
went over to Ireland in 1799, as secre- 
tary to the Earl of Leicester. He en- 
tered the navy September 15th, 1798, as 
midshipman on board of the “ Juno,” 32, 
Captain G. Dundas, served in the boats at 
the capture of the Dutch national brig 
“Crash,” and other vessels, at Schier- 
mouikoog’; at the destruction of a six-gun 
battery on the coast of Holland ; and also 
in the Texal expedition. He was officially 
mentioned at the defence of Lemner, 1799, 
and at the capture, by boarding, of the 
Spanish twelve-gun schooner “ Volante,” 
near Campbeachy, when Lieutenant Burn 
was killed, 1801. Midshipman at the 
capture of Duguay Trouin; served in the 
“Hercules” when the “Clorinde” was 
taken ‘possession of at Cape Frangois, by 
Lieut. Willoughby, 1803. Served at the 
storming of Fort Piscordero, and during 
the attack on Curagoa, in command of the 
defence of the port. He commanded one 
of the boats at the capture of the French 
privateer “ Felicité,” 1804. He was Lieut. 
of the “ Surveillante,” and in her boats 
at the capture of numerous vessels near 
Campbeachy, 1805. In 1806, in company 
with a single boat, he boarded and cap- 
tured the Spanish schooner “ Serpanton,” 
of six guns and 35 men, at the mouth of 
the Juan. He was Lieutenant of the 
“Alemene” at the capture of several ves- 
sels on the coast of France in 1808; and 
of the “ Imperieuse,” commanding the di- 
vision of seamen serving on shore at the 
siege of Flushing. He was aide-de-camp 
to Sir E. Coote and General Don. In 
1810 he commanded in the boats of the 
“Tmperieuse” at the capture of three 
gun-vessels moved under the batteries 
near Possitano, in the gulf of Salerno; 
and assisted at the capture of a convoy at 
Palinuro in 1811. He continued in the 
same ship, and assisted in various services 
performed, until 1814,—including the 
storming of Port d’Arno, the descent at 
Via Reggio, the capture of Leghorn, and 
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the reduction of Genoa. His next ap- 
pointment was to the “ Scylla” sloop, but 
that vessel being found defective, he was 
removed in July, 1828, to the “ Rose,” 18 
guns. In her he conveyed Commodore 
Charles Marsh Schomberg to Teneriffe, 
Rio Janeiro, and the Cape of Good Hope. 
He afterwards proceeded to the Bay of 
Fundi, in order to protect the fishery, and 
to ascertain the longitude of the different 
headlands. Sir Eaton has been nine times 
mentioned in the “Gazette” despatches. 
The dates of his appointments are as fol- 
lows:—-Lieutenant, September, 1804; Com- 
mander, June, 1814; Captain, November, 
1829; Rear-Admiral, July, 1855. He 
was nominated as K.H. Feb. 4th, 1834; 
and on the 5th of March following had 
the honour of knighthood conferred upon 
him. He possessed the silver naval me- 
dal with one clasp, and also a good-service 
pension. He was a Deputy-Lieutenant of 
the county of Norfolk. He married in 
April, 1815, Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late William Steward, Esq., of Yarmouth, 
by whom he had issue five sons and two 
daughters. 


THE Rev. JoHn MittEr, M.A. 


Jan.18. At Bockleton, Worcestershire, 
after a short illness, aged 70, the Rev. 
John Miller, M.A. 

There seldom has been a more unevent- 
ful life, passed almost entirely at home, 
and occupied in parochial and home du- 
ties. Mr. Miller was born at Bockleton, 
January 20, 1787, and was the third and 
youngest son of the Rev. Peter Miller, in- 
cumbent of that and the adjoining parish 
of Leysters, in Herefordshire. He lost 
his mother at a very early age. The three 
brothers first went to a school at Hartle- 
bury, near Stourport, a place of instruc- 
tion then in good repute, and much used 
by the clergy and gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood. This was about 1792 or 1793, 
and they remained there until 1797. In 
1798 they were removed to a school in 
Dorchester, Dorset; and about the year 
1800, to St. Paul’s School, London, Dean 
Colet’s foundation, then under the super- 
intendence of the Rev. Richard Roberts, 
D.D. At St. Paul’s the earliest separation 
of the three brothers, who had so far tra- 
velled on their course together, took place; 
the eldest, Thomas Elton, proceeding to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as a pensioner ; 
the second, Joseph Kirkman, following 
him, after a certain interval, to the same 
society, of which he became first a Scholar, 
then Fellow, and finally an incumbent ; 
having been distinguished in his day as a 
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classical scholar. Meanwhile, the subject 
of this memoir was becoming an indus- 
trious and accurate scholar, and preparing 
for Oxford, to which University he after- 
wards went, and was admitted a com- 
moner of Worcester College on the 17th of 
June, 1804. The merit of many of his 
original compositions, both in Latin and 
English, written about this time, was al- 
lowed by competent judges to be very 
great ; especially of those in Latin verse, 
in which he expressed himself with re- 
markable facility and elegance. Mr. Mil- 
ler was elected a scholar of his college, on 
Mrs. Eaton’s foundation, June 6, 1806, 
and fellow, June 4, 1810; took his degree 
of B.A. May 25, 1808, having at his pre- 
vious public examination been placed in 
the first class in Literis Humanioribus ; 
was the successful candidate for the Chan- 
cellor’s first prize for Latin prose, read 
at the installation of Lord Grenville in 
1810; M.A. Feb. 14, 1811, and select 
preacher in 1814. 

A career so far successful might natu- 
rally have been expected to induce Mr, 
Miller to continue to reside and take an 
active part in the business of the Univer- 
sity; but the strong bent of his mind for 
the pastoral charge, added to what he was 
used to term the “ want of sympathy,” or 
the familiarity of domestic intercourse, in 
a college life, induced him in 1814 to re- 
sign, after a two years’ trial, a portion of 
the college tuition, which he had been 
persuaded by friends to accept, on the 
ground of its being altogether inconsist- 
ent with his views and inclinations, and 
to retire into the country, to the curacies 
of Croft and Yarpole, two small livings in 
Herefordshire, then held by Dr. Landon, 
Provost of his college. It was while holding 
these curacies that Mr. Miller was elected to 
preach Canon Bampton’s Lectures before 
the University of Oxford in 1817, the 
striking merit of which compositions is 
attested by their having now reached a 
third edition; and it is a fact which may 
not be without interest, that Croft, being 
within an easy distance of Bockleton, 
where the family resided, the first sketch 
of these was conceived and meditated in 
his frequent walks between the two, his 
curacy and his birthplace. He continued 
at Croft until 1818, and then removed to 
the curacy of Bishopstone, in Wiltshire, a 
small village on the edge of the Vale of 
White Horse, the vicarage of which was 
then also held by Dr. Landon; and after 
a residence in it of three years, returned 
to Bockleton, In 1822 Mr. Miller was 
presented by a friend to the rectory of 
Benefield, in the county of Northampton. 
Thither his eldest brother and sister ac- 
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companied him; and there they constant- 
ly resided until circumstances, which it is 
unnec to detail, induced him to re- 
sign the living in 1842, when he removed 
once more, and for the last time, with 
those who had been his affectionate com- 
panions through the greater part of life, to 
cultivate and promote, amongst old friends 
and neighbours, the kindlier feelings and 
higher duties of Christianity: and there 
the remainder of his life was spent, quiet- 
ly, silently, but most usefully, and most 
like a minister of the Gospel. The second 
of the brothers, himself an excellent man, 
died at his vicarage of Walkeringham on 
the 11th of May, 1855; upon which event 
Mr. Miller was presented to Bockleton, of 
which he had before held only the curacy. 
His elder brother, much and deservedly 
lamented, died, after a short illness, at 
Bockleton, Feb. 17, 1857 ; and within the 
short space of the next eleven months, the 
subject of this notice was laid by him, 
in his own quiet churchyard, amidst the 
tears and regrets of many, who, however 
incompetent to form a judgment of him 
in other respects, were fully able to esti- 
mate his worth as a Christian minister, a 
neighbour, and a man. His last illness 
was only of a fortnight’s continuance, and 
appeared to be a rapid and total breaking- 
up of the constitution, which no medical 
skill could arrest. Nothing could be more 
tranquil than his departure; it was like a 
peaceful sinking into sleep. Had he lived 
two days longer, he would have completed 
his 71st year. 

Such, and of so little general interest, 
were the principal events in the life of 
one who, endowed by nature with great 
powers of mind, presents an example but 
too rarely seen, of the application of these 
to their highest and holiest use—the dis- 
cernment and choice between good and 
evil, the extending his blessed Master’s 
kingdom upon earth, and the unassuming 
fulfilment of social and personal duties. 
Of his character, some notices will be 
given from the pen of a friend much 
valued and respected by himself, who had 
known him long and intimately, and will 
rejoice to pay this tribute to his memory. 
Much more, it is true, might still be said 
on many points—of his clear judgment, to 
which his friends often had recourse—his 
love of justice—his accurate scholarship : 
but the whole would still be incomplete,were 
all mention of the consistency of his course 
to be omitted. Even from his earliest days 
at school, the same correct conduct (without 
formality), the same purity of thought and 
speech, kindness to those who stood in 
need of assistance and protection, and ha- 
bits of regularity, thought, and order, 
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joined with a high tone of religious and 
moral feeling, were apparent in the youth 
which afterwards so eminent in 
the man. It was a beautiful illustration 
of the words of one whose lays he after- 
wards learned to love and admire :— 


*¢ The child is father to the man; 
And I would wish ae days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 


Mr. Miller’s acknowledged works, of which 
a list is subjoined, are neither considerable 
in bulk or number. The most popular of 
them has been his Bampton Lectures. To 
these may be added some unpublished 
sermons, brochures, and occasional re- 
marks on passing events in the theologi- 
cal and political world, in which he took at 
all times a warm and lively interest, and 
expressed his views and anticipations with 
great clearness, force, and s»gacity. His 
ambition, however, if such it may be 
termed, was not to obtain celebrity as a 
writer, but to address himself to, and be 
understood by, the feelings and hearts of 
the poor. How well he succeeded, prac- 
tically, in this object, those who knew him 
as a minister can fully attest: while those 
who would see the true image and reflec- 
tion of his mind, must seek it in his fami- 
liar letters to friends, which have fre- 
quently been made the subject of remark ; 
and in ease and playfulness, delicacy and 
correctness of feeling, are thought seldom, 
if ever, to have been excelled. 

The following extract, already alluded 
to, from the diary of an intimate friend, 
was written, as will be obvious, without 
any view to publication; but the freedom 
with which it is drawn up contributing to 
place in the strongest light the character 
and views of the individual spoken of, it is 
added, by the kind permission of the au- 
thor. Its insertion will involve some tri- 
fling repetitions of things already said, but 
it has been thought better, upon the 
whole, to leave these without alteration. 

_ “1858. January. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, the 20th, a day always marked by me 
as my friend the Rev. J. Miller’s birth- 
day, I heard of his death. I had not 
known he was ill, though so constantly 
in communication with him. A letter 
from his sister, written the evening of the 
day he died, gives all the particulars. He 
was my dear, dear friend; also he was the 
only man I ever knew whom I could 
thoroughly and entirely esteem and re- 
spect; one who was superior to every 
kind of artifice or affectation. He was 
the wisest man, and the most widely in- 
formed man, I ever knew; and at the 
same time the humblest and the most 


modest. I do not mean that he was what 
the world calls a great scholar, though he 
had been Fellow of his college, or that he 
followed the pursuit of science; but his 
information concerning life and its ways, 
and concerning the characters of men, was 
not only great, but extraordinary. Until 
of late years, he gave his mind a great 
deal to politics; and in that department 
of knowledge, in all that bore upon home- 
government, his information was exact, 
and was accompanied by a piercing saga- 
city. His political views, in which he was 
thoroughly Conservative, were those of 
principle, not of party; and though his 
religious feelings sank deep, and were 
graven on his heart, yet no man ever had 
less of that severe seriousness which people 
are apt to associate with their notions of 
a religious character. There was nothing 
he hated more than the ostentatious dis- 
play of religious feelings or practice. He 
was by far the most humorous man I ever 
met with. He had a profound relish for 
humour, and an extraordinary readiness 
for putting things in a playful or jocular 
point of view; but he never permitted 
himself to jest on matters too grave or 
elevated for that mode of treatment. He 
was profoundly reverential. 

“ His letters were more remarkable than 
his conversation. Verse and rhymes came 
to him almost as readily as prose; not 
such verses as poets publish—but he threw 
into verse familiar matters, such as are 
treated of in letters from friend to friend. 
I think I might collect a volume of easy 
verses and very curious rhymes from the 
hundreds of letters which, in the course of 
many years’ correspondence, I received 
from him. 

“He lived with his eldest brother and 
his sister. His brother (excellent man!) 
died last February; his sister still sur- 
vives. Their house was a pattern of what 
a house should be. Everything neat and 
orderly as could be; but no formality, no 
stiffness, no display, no airs of superiority 
to others, no particle of ostentation either 
in things material or intellectual. John 
Miller was the kindest-mannered man I 
ever lived with, except his brother. The 
elder brother excelled him in that. He, 
too, was perhaps more imaginative and 
tender, but of much less vigorous intellec- 
tual ability. However, cordial kindness 
reigned throughout the house. Their do- 
mestic servants, though kept in their pro- 
per places, were treated as members of the 
family. 

« John Miller well knew what was noble 
and dignified, and he was well aware that 
to be humble and kind was no compromise 
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of nobleness or dignity. In the Millers’ 
house might be seen the twelfth chapter 
to the Romans done into action. 

“He was my constant correspondent, 
friend, and adviser for four-and-twenty 
years. Noone living took, or appeared to 
take, a hundredth part of the interest that 
he did, in what I thought and wrote. 
But he is gone; nor can I hope in the 
remainder of my course ever to find one 
with whom I should become united by the 
same strong ties of personal regard and 
intellectual sympathy.” 


List of Works by the Rev. J. Miller. 


The Divine Authority of Scripture asserted 
from its Adaptation to Human Nature: in 
Eight Sermons at Bampton’s Lecture, 1817. 
Second Edition, 1819. Third Edition, with 
a new Preface in answer to some Objections 
of Bishop Jebb, 1838. 

Sermon preached at Stafford, at the Lent 
Assizes holden there in 1819, before Baron 
Pomp and Justice Richardson, 8vo. (Oxon. 


A Christian Guide for Plain People. In 
Six Sermons, 12mo. (1820.) 

Truth’s Resting-place amidst the Strife of 
Tongues. A Sermon preached before the 


University of Oxford on Sunday, May 18, 
1828, being the Sunday after Ascension- 


i 
rmons (18) intended to shew a Sober 


Application of Scriptural Principles to the 
Realities of Life ; with a Preface addressed 
to the Clergy. 8vo. (Oxford, 1830.) 

Harvest Sermon at Benefield. (1838.) 

A Plain Christian’s View of Fundamental 
Church Principles: in a series of Four Ser- 
mons preached to two Country Congrega- 
tions in Advent, 1845. 8vo. 

Visitation Sermon preached at Ludlow. 
(1846. ) 

Things after Death: Three Chapters on 
the Intermediate State ; with Thoughts on 
Family Burying-places, and Hints for Epi- 
taphs in Country Churchyards. Feap. 8vo. 
First Edition, 1847. Second Edition, 1854. 

A Safe Path for Humble Churchmen : in 
Six Sermons on the Church Catechism, 
adapted to the Complexion of the ‘Times. 
8vo. (1850.) 


BENJAMIN TRAVERS, Esq. 


March 6. At his residence, Green-street, 
Grosvenor-square, aged 76, Benjamin 
Travers, Esq., Serjeant-Surgeon to Her 
Majesty. 

Mr. Travers was the son of a wealthy 
and influential city merchant, and received 
his education at the grammar-school of 
the Rev. E. Cogan, at Cheshunt. At the 
age of 16 he was transferred to his fa- 
ther’s counting-house, but, taking a dis- 
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taste to mercantile pursuits, his father was 
induced to article him, in 1809, to Mr., 
afterwards Sir Astley Paston Cooper, Bart., 
for the term of six years, during which 
time he enjoyed the advantage of witness- 
ing, and profiting largely by, the admirable 
talents of his master, whose fame was 
rapidly extending as a hospital surgeon 
and teacher. Under his preceptor’s aus- 
pices, he established a clinical society among 
the pupils, to which he acted as secretary. 
On the 17th of October, 1806, he passed 
his examination at theCollege of Surgeons, 
immediately after which he repaired to 
Edinburgh, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of some of the most distinguished 
savans. After a pedestrian tour of the 
Scotch and English lakes, he settled in 
London, having married the daughter of 
Mr. W. Morgan, founder of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Office. He was now ap- 
pointed Demonstrator of Anatomy at Guy’s 
Hospital. In 1810 Mr. Travers was ap- 
pointed surgeon to the Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital. In 1815 he was elected one of the 
surgeons to St. Thomas’s Hospital, having 
been admitted a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety in 1813. In 1827 he was chosen 
President of the Hunterian, and in 1828 
President of the Medico-Chirurgical, So- 
ciety. In 1833 he became a member of 
the Council of the College of Surgeons, 
and of the Court of Examiners of the 
Veterinary College. In July, 1847, the 
highest collegiate honour was conferred 
on him, that of President—a post he again 
filled in 1856-57. In 1813 Mr. Travers 
was again married to the eldest daughter 
of Mr. G. Millett, one of the Directors of 
the East India Company. This lady dy- 
ing, he married for the third time in 1831, 
the youngest daughter of Colonel Stevens. 
The deceased had contributed largely to 
the advancement of medical and chirur- 
gical knowledge by the publication of works 
of great merit, for which he had been re- 
warded with the diploma of many learned 
and scientific European institutions. In 
speaking of the deceased as an operator, 
the “Lancet,” a great authority in these 
matters, states that “Mr. Travers was 
never celebrated as a rapid, dashing, 
or showy operator: frequently, however, 
his operative dexterity was most admi- 
rable, and he has often in the operating 
theatre received the public commendation 
of his great master and colleague Sir 
Astley Cooper. One thing respecting his 
operative career all have allowed—namely, 
the remarkable safety that has followed 
his knife, which is certainly one of the tests, 
and not the meanest test, of sound and 
genuine surgery.” 
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Tuomas Tooxs, Esq., F.R.S. 


Feb. 26. At his residence in Spring- 
gardens, aged 84, Thomas Tooke, Esq., 
F.R.S., author of “A History of Prices,” &e. 

Of Mr. Tooke the “Athenzum” of 
March 6 gives us the following account :— 

“ By the death of Mr. Tooke there has 
been removed from us another of the few 
remaining eminent men who connect the 
public questions of the present time with 
the great topics of the earlier part of 
the century. For nearly forty years the 
name of Mr. Tooke has been prominent as 
that of a guide and teacher in some of the 
more important of those controversies 
which relate to the application of the 
higher economical laws and principles to 
purposes of practical legislation. He was 
the elder son of the Rev. William Tooke, 
author of the ‘History of Russia,’ the 
‘Life of Catherine II.,’ and many other 
works, and brother to Mr. William Tooke, 
the editor of ‘Churchill.’ Mr. Thomas 
Tooke was born in 1774, in St. Petersburg, 
where his father resided eighteen years as 
Chaplain to the British Factory, having 
been during the three previous years 
Minister of the English Church at Cron- 
stadt. The father’s studies in Russian 
literature and history, and his long re- 
sidence in Russia, had gained him con- 
siderable reputation and extensive con- 
nexions in that country; and it was for 
this reason, no doubt, that his son Thomas 
Tooke was destined for a merchant, and 
embarked in the Russian trade, from which 
he retired about twenty-five years ago. 
Mr. Tooke was eminently a man of busi- 
ness; and was not known as an author 
until he had passed his fiftieth year, when 
he may be supposed to have honourably 
secured the leisure necessary for literary 
pursuits. Entering early in life into active 
mercantile pursuits as partner in one of 
the largest houses engaged in the Russia 
trade, Mr. Tooke laid the foundation of 
that accurate and surprising knowledge of 
detail which afterwards became so useful 
and so conspicuous when, at a mature age, 
he was led to apply himself to the inves- 
tigation of general causes. 

“ When the war was at an end, and the 
necessity arose for resuming cash pay- 
ments, it was the prevalent and easy 
fashion to explain all anomalies of cur- 
rency and commerce by praising or blam- 
ing the circulation of inconvertible bank- 
notes. It was at that period that Mr. 
Tooke’s name became first conspicuous. 
In his evidence before Parliament in 1819 
and 1821, there was given almost for the 
first time an example of how much may 


be accomplished by the patient efforts of a 
sagacious and trained mind in the elucida- 
tion of economical phenomena of the most 
complex character. The views which had 
been orally expressed in these examinations 
were reduced into greater system in the 
‘Thoughts and Details on High and Low 
Prices,’ the first edition of which appeared 
in 1828, and the second edition in the 
summer of 1824. This work was the 
foundation of the subsequent and greater 
work, which, under the title of the ‘ His- 
tory of Prices, from 1792 downwards, 
secured for Mr. Tooke a place in the first 
rank of living economists. The first two 
volumes of the ‘ History of Prices’ appeared 
in 1838, the third and fourth in 1840 and 
1847,—and the two closing volumes, the 
joint labour of Mr. Tooke and of his friend 
and pupil Mr. Newmarch, were published 
so recently as March in last year. 

“Tt is well known that the famous docu- 
ment quoted as the Merchants’ Petition, 
of 1820, in favour of Free Trade, was 
written by Mr. Tooke, and was brought 
before the Legislature almost wholly by 
his influence and exertions; and it is cer- 
tain that from the time of the presenta- 
tion of that petition may be dated the 
origin of those practical discussions and 
reforms which have at length rendered 
this country the greatest warehouse and 
market of the world, because here Free 
Trade has become a principle in our laws 
and sentiments. 

“Mr. Tooke was an active participator 
in the inquiries and legislation connected 
with the social reforms of the last five-and- 
twenty years. He took a leading part in 
the Factory Workers’ Commission, and he 
was the chief of the Commission for in- 
vestigating the difficult subject of the Em- 
ployment of Children, 

“In 1831 he projected and founded a 
select society for the advancement of his 
favourite science, and the Political Economy 
Club still exists, vigorous and flourishing. 
But forty years ago the science of Adam 
Smith stood but in poor estimation; and 
it may serve, perhaps, to mark a sensible 
advancement, to point out that in 1821 it 
was not without difficulty that a small 
society could be formed for the promotion 
of a branch of inquiry so heterodox and 
exceptional as political economy was then 
considered to be. 

“ Mr. Tooke has at length passed away, 
full of years and honours. The Royal 
Society admitted him a Fellow on the evi- 
dence of his first work. The French 
Academy more recently elected him a Cor- 
responding Member. Fora long period he 
presided as Governor over the oldest and 
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largest of our insurance offices—the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Corporation,—and for 
a period almost as long over the St. Katha- 
rine’s Dock Company. On the day of 
Mr. Tooke’s funeral the shutters of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Office were 
closed, and all the ships in the St. Katha- 
rine’s Docks lowered their flags to half- 
mast, in token of respect for the memory 
of the deceased. 

“He leaves behind him only one son; 
and it was the death, in December last, 
of his second son, Mr. Thomas Tooke, jun., 
after a few days’ illness, which hastened 
his own end. 

“ Eminently endowed by nature with an 
intellect observant, sagacious, and patient, 
aided by a judgment remarkable for clear- 
ness and solidity, and pursuing truth with 
a fervent singleness of purpose, he was 
enabled to extend the boundaries of posi- 
tive knowledge in directions where success 
was a public good of no mean order ; and 
working with materials apparently so com- 
mon as the ordinary experience of a mer- 
chant, he drew from them profound econo- 
mical laws for the guidance of philosophers 
and legislators.” 

Most of the London papers contained a 
notice of the deceased, in which it was 
erroneously alleged that he had been a 
contributor to the proceedings of the Royal 
Society, and was one of the founders of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge; whereas he never wrote a single 
paper for the Royal Society, nor was he 
ever a Member of the Useful Knowledge 
Society, of which Mr. William Tooke was 
one of the founders and Treasurer. 


THomas Epwarp Dicey, Esq., M.A., 


Feb. 20. At Prince’s-terrace, Hyde- 
park, aged 69, Thomas Edward Dicey, 
Esq., M.A., of Claybrook-hall, Leicester- 
shire, and who for fifty years had been 
the proprietor of the “ Northampton Mer- 
cury,” son of Mr. Thomas Dicey, the for- 
mer proprietor. 

He was born at his father’s residence, 
Claybrook-hall, Leicestershire, in the year 
1789, and was educated at Dr. Fowell’s, 
of Dunham, Norfolk. He matriculated at 
Oriel College, Oxford, and after residing 
there for a short period, migrated to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
took his degree in 1811; obtaining the 
highest University distinction,—being Se- 
nior Wrangler and Smith’s Prizeman for 
the year. In 3814 Mr. Dicey married 
Miss Stephen, the daughter of Mr. Ste- 
phen, one of the Masters in Chancery, and 
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well known for his active co-operation in 
the abolition of West Indian slavery. 
After his marriage, he resided principally 
at Claybrook, where he took an active 
part in local and county business. He 
was chairman for some years of the old 
Midland Counties Railway, until its amal- 
gamation with the Midland Railway, un- 
der Mr. Hudson’s management, when he 
resigned his connection with the under- 
taking. He was also a director of the 
North Staffordshire Railway, from its for- 
mation till the time of his death. Through- 
out the whole of his life he took an active 
in the management of the “ Mer- 
cury,” and felt much interest in the wel- 
fare of Northampton, though carefully 
abstaining, on principle, from any parti- 
cipation in local politics. For the last ten 
ears of his life he lived in London, where 
= died, after a protracted illness, 


Tuomas Lister PaRkKER, Esq., F.S.A., 
F.R.S. 


March 2. Atthe Star Inn, Manchester, 
(where he had located himself for the last 
three years,) Thomas Lister Parker, Esq., 
formerly of Browsholme-hall, and _here- 
ditary Bowbearer of the Forest of Bowland, 
in the county of York. 

He was descended from an ancient and 
well-connected family on the borders of 
Lancashire, being the eldest son and heir 
of John Parker, Esq., M.P., by his wife 
Beatrice, sister of the first Lord Riddles- 
dale, of Gisburn-park, and grandson of 
Edward Parker, Esq., and of his wife Bar- 
bara, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Wm. 
Fleming, of Rydall, in the county of West- 
moreland, Baronet. 

Mr. Parker was born at Browsholme, 
September 17, 1779, and having received 
the early part of his education at Clitheroe, 
as a pupil of the Rev. Thomas Wilson, 
B.D., the learned and distinguished master 
of the Royal Grammar-School there, he 
was entered as a fellow-commoner of Christ 
College, Cambridge, where his father had 
formerly been in the same capacity. In- 
heriting, immediately on attaining his ma- 
jority, a large estate, and enjoying the ad- 
vantages of the highest society, he had the 
honour of being noticed by the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards George IV.), the Duke 
of Clarence (afterwards William IV.), and 
other members of the royal family. 

His historical and antiquarian tastes led 
him at an early period to cultivate an in- 
timate acquaintance with Chas. Towneley, 
of Towneley, the zealous and liberal founder 
of the Towneleian Gallery of Marbles in 
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the British Museum; with the Rev. Dr. 
Whitaker, the profound and intelligent 
historian; with his old master, Mr. Wil- 
son, of Clitheroe, whose constant care and 
judicious instructions moulded and refined 
his early tastes, and of whom he spoke to 
the end of his life with affectionate regard ; 
and with the Hebers, Currers, and other 
distinguished literary and intellectual fa- 
milies in the north of England,—whilst, 
in the metropolis, he became, at the be- 
ginning of the century, the friend of West, 
Turner, Northcote, Romney, and artists of 
lesser fame, to some of whom he was a 
generous, and to others a munificent, pa- 
tron. He evinced consummate skill, not 
only as an amateur, but by a sound per- 
ception and justness of criticism on works 
of art, which made his advice often sought. 
The productions of his own pencil in his 
many portfolios, are careful and elaborate 
drawings of exquisite landscapes, ancient 
ruins, fine edifices, and curious specimens 
of medisval art. As a liberal patron of 
juvenile professional genius, and of un- 
friended artistic talent, he formed kindly 
relations with a large portion of the artists 
of his time, and few men had more plea- 
sure in dwelling upon their merits, point- 
ing out the excellences of their produc- 
tions, and descanting upon their fortunes 
and misfortunes. 

But Mr. Parker’s associates were not 
confined to artists, nor his pursuits re- 
stricted to the patronage of works of art. 
He numbered amongst his literary friends, 
Watson, Bishop of Llandaff; Sir Walter 
Scott; James Allan Park, the judge; 
Lord Wensleydale; Lord de Tabley, his 
relative (whose guardian he had been) ; 
Lord Ribblesdale, Lord Brownlow, the 
Custs, Curzons, and other distinguished 
individuals) whom he visited at their 
houses, and of many of whom he was not 
unfrequently the centre at Browsholme. 
But when in the country, his almost 
daily guests were Mr. Wilson, Dr. Whit- 
aker, Mr. Starkie, the vicar of Blackburn, 
and “ Gaffer” Smith, the witty and learned 
incumbent of Waddington. With these 
friends he used to say the hours passed 
“sweetly and swiftly away,” and the sta- 
ple commodity of conversation used to be 
Homer and Shakspere, old books and an- 
tiquities, biography and history, works of 
art and artists,—everything, in short, but 
polities and religion ; for on these impor- 
tant topics they were all unanimous, and 
therefore discussion or debate seldom oc- 
curred. Such were the themes which oc- 
cupied by turns the vigorous understand- 
ings and well-furnished minds of the re- 
markable men whom he brought together. 

Of the four plates of Browsholme in 
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Whitaker’s History of Whalley, two are 
dedicated to him, and all were drawn and 
engraved at his expense: one of these, 
being the north front of the house, was 
from the pencil of Turner, the Academi- 
cian. The manuscripts in his library, 
principally relating to the antiquities of 
the neighbourhood, and rich in genealogy, 
were largely used by the historian of 
Whalley. Dr. Whitaker’s description of 
the house is full of interest, and he deemed 
it no small praise to record, in an age of 
experiment and innovation, that the im- 
provements made in the house by Mr. 
Parker, whilst they had produced some 
splendid modern apartments, had left the 
shell of a venerable mansion entire. The 
dining-room was designed by Sir Jeffrey 


Wyattville, and contained some of the best 
works of Northcote, and in the house were 
many paintings by the best Flemish mas- 
ay specimens by Gainsborough, Wilson, 


Mr. Parker’s taste for landscape scenery 
induced him, without any regard to eco- 
nomy, which was his failing through life, 
to introduce into his park, gardens, and 
pleasure-grounds many of the expensive 
and luxurious features of the grounds of 
Versailles and Chatsworth ;, and, although 
by these means the composition of the 
landscape was rendered almost inimitable, 
and the beautiful character of his domain 
increased by a delightful intermixture of 
forest scenery, rural walks, fountains, and 
waterfalls, it may be doubted if the amia- 
ble owner was quite wise in proving him- 
self to be a fine artist at the expense of his 
estate. He printed “A Description of 
Browsholme-hall, in the West Riding of 
the County of York ; and of the Parish of 
Waddington, in the same county. Also a 
Collection of Letters from original manu- 
scripts in the reigns of Charles I. and II. 
and James IT., in the ion of Thomas 
Lister Parker, of Browsholme-hall, Esq. 
4to., 180 pp.: 1815.” A work of great 
interest, and which now fetches a high 
price whenever it occurs. 

In 1824 he disposed of this fine old seat 
to a cousin of the same name, and although 
it had passed from his own possession, he 
spoke with all the ardour of youthful en- 
thusiasm, as he described some favourite 
walk, some venerable tree, or some glimpse 
of wild and romantic scenery in Bowland 
Forest. Sometimes he would pause in his 
description for a moment, and seemed to 
be lost in his own dreamy reflections, and 
perhaps forgetful of the passing moment. 

He was elected F.S,A. in 1801, after- 
wards elected F.R.S., and was high-sheriff 
of Lancashire in 1804. He was also in 
the commission of the peace for the West 
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Riding of the county of York, and for the 
county of Lancaster, but never took the 
oaths; and a deputy-lieutenant of both 
counties. He held the office of Trwmpeter 
to the Queen, a government sinecure ; but 
its emoluments were perhaps small. 

He gradually withdrew from society, 
and lived much alone, calm and compla- 
cent, cheerful and resigned, enjoying lite- 
rary pursuits, and the fine arts still occu- 
pying a share of his attention, and as they 
had been his first passion, so were they his 
last. 

While suffering great pain, and when he 
could only be carried about in a chair, he 
visited the late Art-Treasures Exhibition, 
and remained in the building about three 
hours; and it was really surprising how, 
in that space of time, he had mastered the 
multitudinous contents of that wonderful 
collection, and what a store of anecdotes 
he poured forth respecting the various 
paintings and the finer specimens of me- 
dizval art. He appeared to be perfectly at 
home, and to recognise familiar objects in 
every picture and gem that he contem- 
plated, and to be ready with the minutest 
details connected with the execution and 
progress of the modern, and the transfer 
of the ancient paintings from one collec- 
tion to another. His memory was wonder- 
fully retentive and exact, and he retained 
possession of it to the last. He had con- 
tributed several letters and poems to Canon 
Raines for his forthcoming volume of Mr. 
Wilson’s “ Miscellanies,” in the series of 
the Chetham publications, amongst which 
are lines written on his birth in 1779. As 
a patron of art, Lancashire has not seen 
any more liberal or more accomplished ; 
and as a kind, amiable, and right-minded 
gentleman, he will long be regretted by 
his friends. He was interred on the 9th 
inst., in the family chapel in Waddington 
Church. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Feb. 12. Aged 68, the Rev. Daniel Josias 
Olivier, B.A. 1813, M.A. 1822, Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, R. of Clifton (1827), Beds. 

Feb. 16. At Kennington, aged 36, the Rev. J. 
Curtois de Tracy, C. of Stockwell Chapel. 

At Hastings, aged 55, the Rev. Thomas Bennett, 
M.A., Evening Lecturer at St. Michael’s, Corn- 
_ and 25 years Chaplain to the East London 

nion. 

Feb. 21. At his lodgings, Christ Church, Oxford, 
aged 68, the Rev. Juhn Bull, B.A., 1812, M.A. 
1814, B.D. 1821, D.D. 1825, Canon of Exeter 
(1824) and of Christ Church, Oxford pe. Pre- 
bendary of York (1826), and VY. of Staverton 
(1830), Northamptonshire. 

At Oxford, the Rev. Lewis Sneyd, B.A. (Christ 
Church) 1809, M.A. 1813, Warden of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, (1827), R. of East Lockinge 
(1827), Berks. 

— 3 the Rev. Zhomas Sharples, B.A. 1831, 
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M.A. 1839, Emmanuel College, Cambridge, P.C. 
of St. Peter, Blackburn (1841), Lancashire. 

At the Vicarage, aged 63, the Rev. Thomas 
Mack, B.A. 1818, M.A. 1821, Gonville and Caius 
— Cambridge, V. of Tunstead (1837), Nor- 

‘olk. 
At Raven’s Villas, Hammersmith, aged 31, the 
Rev. Henry Montague a 

Feb. 22. At Bacton, aged 85, the Rev. Edward 
Burton Barker, B.A. 1796, University College, 
Oxford, R. of Bacton (1802), Suffolk. 

At Bodmin, the Rev. Nicholas Kendall, Chap- 
lain of the County Prison, Bodmin. 

Feb. 24. Aged 28, the Rev. George Hen 
Newman, B.A. 1853, Wadham College, Oxford, 
R. of West Lydford ‘ey Somerset. 

At Bath, aged 43, the Rev. Charles James 
Quartley, M.A., late of St. Edmund’s Hall, Ox- 
ford, and Chaplain to the H.E.I.C. 

At Appleby, aged 57, the Rev. John Wharton, 
Perpetual Curate of Milburn, and Chaplain of 
Appleby Gaol. 

Feb. 26. At his residence, Mears Ashby-hall, 
Northamptonshire, aged 92, the Rev. W. Stork- 
dale, 50 years Vicar of Mears Ashby. 

Feb. 27. Accidentally drowned at Southwold, 
Suffolk, the Rev. R. Hodges, B.A., C. of Reydon, 
Suffolk. 

March 4. In London, suddenly, aged 49, the 
Rev. Wm. Welton, B.A., late Church Missionary 
to Fuh-Chou-Fub, China. 

At Great Budworth, aged 57, the Rev. George 
H. Webber, Vicar of Great Budworth, and a 
Canon of Ripon. 

March 5. At Kingsbury, aged 65, Rev. 7. L. 
Fanshawe, of Parsloes, 41 years Viear of Dagen- 
ham, Essex. 

March 7. At St. Peter’s-sq., Hammersmith, 
aged 30, the Rev. William Henry Smythe, B.A., 
formerly Curate and Second Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Market Bosworth, Leicestershire. 

March 12. At Walmer, aged 59, the Rev. J. 
Barton, Vicar of Eastchurch, Kent. 


Feb. 20. After a short illness, the Rev. Henry 
Jenkins, minister of Trinity Chapel, York-st., 
Plymouth. 

arch 4. At his residence, Union-st., Stone- 
house, aged 77, the Rev. J. B. Mattock. 

At the Free Church Manse, Arbirlot, aged 62, 
the Rev. John Kirk, in the 34th year of his 
ministry. 

March 8. Aged 63, Rev. John Gerh. Tiarcks, 
Ph.D., minister of the German Protestant Re- 
formed Church, Hooper-sq., Goodmans’ Fields. 

March 10. At Gorbals-house, Balfron, the 
Rev. Duncan Blair, late minister of Glen App. 


DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


In June, 1857, Lieut. Octavius Greene, 36th 
Regt. Bengal Native Infantry, and second in 
command of the 9th Oude Irregular Force. He 
is supposed to have been shot by the men of his 
own regiment when the mutiny took place at 
Seetapore. Lieut. Greene had received two 
medals and three clasps for his services through- 
out the Punjab Campaign, and at Aliwal. 

June 8, At Chobeypore, near Cawnpore, aged 
20, Charles Martin Farquharson, Lieut. 48th 
N.I1., eldest son of R. N. Farquharson, esq., 
Civil Service. 

July 7. At Lucknow, Lieut. John Henry 
Graves, 41st Bengal N.jI., only son of Brigadier 
Harry Graves. 

Sept. 27. At Alumbagh, aged 20, Moyes 
Preston, Lieut. 90th Light Infantry, youngest 
son of the late Rev. W. M.S. Preston, of Warcop- 
hall, Westmoreland, and brother of Capt. Preston, 
of the same regiment, who fell at the head of his 
> the storming party within the 
Redan, before Sebastopol. 
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Sept. 30. At Lucknow, Fitzherbert Dacre 
Lucas, esq., second surviving son of the Right 
Hon. Edward Lucas, of Castle Shane. 

Oct. 5. At Lucknow, Major John Fowden 
Haliburton, 78th Highlanders. He had received 
the thanks of the Governor-General in council 
for his services at Benares, and is thus honour- 
ably mentioned in Col. Napier’s despatch to Gen. 
Outram :—‘‘ In all the arrangements I was most 
fortunate in having the aid of that very able and 
brave officer, Major Haliburton, H.M.’s 78th 
Highlanders, who deserves particular notice.” 

Oct.10. At Lucknow, aged 25, Henry, third 
and only surviving son of W. Jefferd, esq., 
Bayswater. 

Oct. 30. At Lucknow, aged 31, Ferdinand 
William L’Estrange, Capt. 5th Fusiliers, who 
commanded the small detachment of that regi- 
ment which effected the brilliant relief of Arrah, 
son of Torriano Francis L’Estrange, esq., of 
Lynn, county Westmeath. 

Nov. 18. At Lucknow, aged 21, Sir Mount- 
stuart Goodriche Jackson, bart., son of the late 
Sir’ Keith Alexander Jackson, bart. He was 
murdered at the instigation of the Moulvie of 
Fyzabad, on the day the Commander-in-Chief 
entered the city, after being betrayed by the 
Rajah of Mitawlee, who had protected him and 
his sister, with six other persons, at the flight 
from Seetapore. 

Nov.19. George Sackville Benson, esq., Ben- 
gal Civil Service, eldest son of the late Rev. R. 
L. Benson. 

Dee. 4. On board the ‘‘ Blenheim,” off Cal- 
eutta, aged 37, Lieut. Wm. Werge, 24th Regt. 

Dec. 11. At Masulipatam, aged 30, Lieut. 
Robert Willis, 3rd Midras European Regt. 

Dec, 24. At Cawnpore, aged 31, Major Barns- 
ton, of the 90th Light Infantry, eldest son of the 
late Roger Harry Barnston, esq., of Crewe-hall, 
Chester. 

On board the ‘* Cornwallis,” at sea, aged 21, 
Walter George, second surviving son of Quarles 
Harris, esq , Savage-gardens, London. 

Dec. 27,. At Batavia, John Forbes Davidson, 
esq., only son of Robert Davidson, esq., Lans- 
down-place, Cheltenham. 

At Allahabad, Bengal, Robert Loveday Inglis, 
Ensign in the 63rd N.I. Mr. Inglis was in the 
garrison of Lucknow during the whole period of 
the siege, was twice wounded by the enemy, and 
died of fever caused by his wounds and the hard- 
ship of the siege. He was the only surviving 
son of the late Capt. Inglis, 11th Light Cavalry. 

Dee, 29. Before Canton, aged 29, Lieut. Fred. 
Hacket, 59th Regt. 

Dec, 30. At the assault of Canton, Henry 
Thompson, midshipman of H.M.S8. ‘‘Sanspareil,” 
aged 16, youngest son of Capt. Thomas Sparke 
Thompson. 

Dee. 31. At Vellore, killed accidentally, Billing- 
ton Banes Boyd, Madras Engineers. 

_ Yan. 4. At Futteyghur, from a wound received 
in action on the 2nd, while in command of the 
5th Punjab Cavalry, aged 26, Lieut. G. A. P. 
Younghusband, 13th Bombay N.I., youngest son 
of the late Major-Gen. Younghusband, Royal 


Artillery. 
In South Africa, Richard Pascoe, esq., late of 


ruro. 

Jan.8. At the Alumbagh, Lucknow, aged 24, 
Dundas William Gordon, Lieut. Bengal Artillery, 
fifth son of the late Adam Gordon, esq., of Black- 
heath-park. 

Jan.9, At Meerut, Capt. James Fairlie, 3rd 
Bengal Light Cavalry, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. 
Fairlie, of Holmes-house, Ayrshire, N.B. 

Jan. 10. _At-Canton, aged 21, Lieut. Thomas 
Frederick Bowen, 59th Regt., son of the Rev. 
Thomas Bowen, of Leamington. 

Jan.12. At Calcutta, aged 21, Katherine, wife 
of Col. Skelly, commanding H.M.’s 37th Regt. 

At Barrow-upon-Humber, Lincolnshire, aged 
75, George Poulson, esq., author of several valu- 
able topographical works,—among others, the 
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‘Antiquities of Holderness,” 2 vols. 4to., pub- 
lished in 1841, one of the best topographical 
works of modern times. About a year ago he 
published a small 8vo. vol. on the “ Antiquities 
of Barton-on-Humber,” principally compiled 
from the MS. collections of the late Mr. Hesell- 
dine, of that place. 

Jan. 17. Atsea, aged 17, Horace, second son 
of the Rev. John Fox, of Stamfordham. 

Jan. 20. At Calcutta, (in the Bishop’s palace, ) 
aged 86, (of which 79 had been passed in India,) 
Hannah Ellerton, widow of the late John Eller- 
ton, esq., of Maldah, respected by all who knew 
her, and beloved by the orphan girls of the 
European soldier, to whose welfare she had de- 
voted herself for more than fifty years. 

Jan. 21, At Charlotte-town, Prince Edward’s 


Island, aged 83, Mary Ward, wife of John Barrow, 
cea. formerly of Hill-park, near Westerham, 
ent. 


Jan. 23. At Bonshaw, Canada, Catherine 
Diana, widow of Hon. J. 2. Irving, and dau. of 
the late Sir Jere Homfray. 

Jan, 24. On his passage home from India, 
aged 34, Garthshore Stirling Home, Capt. H.M.’s 
5th Fusiliers. 

Feb. 9. At St. Petersburg, aged 15 months, 
Alfred, second son of Lord Wodehouse. 

At Braemoriston, aged 83, Adm. Duff. He 
was the second son of Major Duff, and grandson 
of Mr. John Duff, of Culbin. He entered the 
navy in 1788, attained flag rank in 1840, and was 
placed as Adm. on the reserved list in 1855, 
Having left no children, he is succeeded in the 
family estate of Drummuir by his cousin, Major 
Lachlan Duff Gordon of Park, M.P. for Banff- 
shire, who will assume the name of Duff, in the 
terms of the deed of entail. 

Feb. 10. At Hyéres, in the south of France, 
azed 27, Sir James Dunlop, bart., of Dunlop, 
county Ayr. He entered the Coldstream Guards 
in 1849, and became a Major in 1855. He served 
through the whole of the Crimean war, and 
wore the medal and clasps for the Alma, Balak- 
lava, Inkermann, and Sebastopol. As the gallant 
baronet never married, the title has become 


ct. 

At Montreal, Eliza Dare, wife of Col. Ord, Com- 
manding Royal Eng., Canada. 

Feb. 12. Aged 85, Mary, eldest and last sur- 
viving sister of the late George Youd, esq., of 
Potton. 

Feb. 13. At Paris, aged 63, John Aylmer, esq., 
late of Altadore, near Kingston, co. Dublin, His 
= was interred at Pére la Chaise. 

eb. 14. At Newcastle, at the house of his 
grandmother, Lady Hawks, aged 13, William 
Shafto, eldest son of the Rev. W. Hawks. 

At Norwich, aged 56, Henry Rix, esq. 

At Nice, Capt. Edward Staunton, 6th Foot. 

Feb. 15. At Ipswich, aged 77, Jonathan Davie, 
%, surgeon. 

eb. 16. In Clarges-st., ing as aged 61, 
Sir Charles Augustus Fitz-Roy, K.C.B. He was 
the only son of the late Gen. Lord Charles Fitz- 
Roy, (brother of the fourth Duke of Grafton). 
He was born in 1796, and served for several 
years in the Horse-Guards Blue. In 1837 he was 
appointed Lieut.-Governor of Prince Edward’s 
Island, and in 1841 was appointed Governor of 
the Leeward Islands, which he resigned in 1845. 
In the following year he was appointed Governor 
of New South Wales, and eventually became 
Governor-Gen. of all the Australian colonies, and 
continued so till the end of 1854. He was 
knighted in 1837, and was created a civil Knight 
Commander of the Bath in 1854. 

At Malaga, aged 32, James M’Cracken, esq., 
merchant, Newcastle. 

In Lower-close, Norwich, aged 90, Lilias Ro- 
bertson, dau. of the late George Robertson, esq. 

At Downpatrick, Lieut.-Col. Sharrock, late of 
H.M.’s 29th Regt. 

Feb. 17. At Teignmouth, aged 82, Thomas 
Clapp, esq. 

3M 
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At her residence, Green-hill, Derby, aged 85, 
Sarah, relict of the late Edward Fox, esq. 

At Bishopston, near Swansea, aged 54, Jona- 
than Passingham, esq., of Heston, Middlesex. 

At the Lodge, Great Alne, Warwickshire, aged 
70, Ellin, widow of the late Rev. R. P. Buddicom, 
Principal of St. Bees’, Cumberland. 

Aged 73, Jane, widow of William Nash, esq., 
of Devonshire-place, Brighton. 

Feb. 18. At Iron Acton, Bristol, Charles, 
youngest son of the late Rev. W. C. Ray, Vicar 
of Boreham, Essex, and Pakenham, Suffolk. 

At Ashford-lodge, near Petersfield, Hants, 
Lady Williams, widow of Adm. Sir Thomas 
Williams, G.C.B., and wife of Adm. Hawker. 

Aged 70, George Thomas Nicholson, esq., of 
Waverley Abbey. 

Feb.19. At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 
Mary Amelia, wife of Capt. Laugharne, R.N., 
and eldest surviving dau. of the late Sir Stewkley 
Shuckburgh, bart., of Shuckburgh-park, War- 
wickshire. 

At Warwick-st., Pimlico, aged 68, Col. George 
Fo -bes Thcmpson, late Royal Engineers. 

At Smallwood-manor, Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, 
aged 45, Lucinda, wife of Thomas Webb, esq. 

Aged 60, Mr. Alexander Black, the eminent 
architect of Edinburgh. 

At her residence, Piccadilly, Elizabeth, wife of 
George Price, esq., surgeon, dau. of the late Col. 
Tyler, of Davies-st., Berkeley-sq. 

At the Hay, Herefordshire, aged 61, Richard 
Pemberton, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 62, Sarah, wife of 
Sir William Reid, K.C.B., Governor of Malta. 

At the Cottage, Blakebrook, near Kidder- 
minster, aged 86, Thomas Lea, esq., a magistrate 
for the county of Worcester. 

At the Crescent, Oxford, aged 71, Elizabeth, 
relict of the late Rev. R. H. Baker, of Lynch- 
mere, Sussex. 

At his residence, Devonshire-pl. +» aged 79, 
Rob. Maconochie, esq., formerly in the H.E.I.C, 
Civil Service, Madras. 

At Fairfield, near Liverpool, aged 57, Mr. Henry 
Frodsham, of South Castle-st., Liverpool, eldest 
son of the late W. J. Frodsham, of Change-alley, 
London. 

Feb. 20. Aged 64, Benjamin Agar, esq., of 
York, who for many years took an active and 
influential part in most of the benevolent institu- 
tions of his native city. 

At Peel-terrace, St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 78, 
R. H. Goddard, esq-y R.N., late Paymaster of 
H.M.S. “ Victory.” 

At Colney Hatch, Middlesex, Lieut. Alexander 
Boyter, R.N. 

At Ostend, sucdenly, Alicia Teresa, the wife of 

. Haliday, of Dublin. 

At his residence, Mecklenburgh-sq., Joseph 
Dalton, yi » Surgeon, late of Doughty-st. 

At St. Alban’s, aged 82, Mary Brabant, sister 
“ the late Richard William Brabant, of the same 
place. 

At Claremont-terrace, Jersey, Catharine, the 
wife of John Burmester, esq. 

Feb. 21. At St. Mary’s, Scilly, at the house of 
his son-in-law, aged 76, Mr. Richard Thomas, 
C.E., late of Falmouth, author of the “ History of 
Falmouth, a 

At Plymouth, aged 62, Matthew Winter, es 
peace & of the Ordnance Department, and sub- 
— of the Chief Secretary’s office, Dublin. 

t Bromley, Kent, Jane Sarah, second dau. of 
Jas. Atkyns, esq., of Sleepe-hall, Huntingdonsh. 

At Christ’s Hospital, Hertford, aged 9, Ernest 
Henry, youngest child of Mrs. Henry Charlier, 
and 8 of the late Thomas Windus, esq., 
F.S 

yo 54, Eliza, wife of Capt. James Eyles, Bar- 
tholomew-pl., Newbu: 

Aged 68, ‘Wm. Lionel Lampet, esq., of the High- 
lands, near Banbury, Oxfordshire. 

At Leatherhead, Surrey, aged 78, Mrs. Mary 
Loat, widow of Wm, Loat, esq., of Edwardes-sq. op 


Kensington, and Ormond-street, Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury. 

At his residence, Holland-cottage, Kensington, 
aged 44, Robert Spinney, esq. 

Feb. 32, At Bournemouth, Penelope, wife of 
the Rev. J. Morewood Gresley, Rector of Over 
and Nether Seale, and eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Marmaduke Vavasour, Vicar of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche, Leicestershire. 

At her residence, the Mount, York, aged 64, 
Elizabeth, widow of Wm. Matterson, esq., and 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Henry Pigeon, 
esq., of Southwark. 

At his residence, New Kent-road, London, 
Mr. Robert Bellany, the magistrate sentenced to 
imprisonment by the Court of Queen’s Bench for 
corruptly compromising a poaching case in the 
county of Lancaster, and recently released by the 
Home Secretary on account of illness. Since his 
release, he had continued too ill to be removed 
to his seat at Lancaster. It is presumed that 
the disgrace arising from his dereliction of duty 
as a magistrate so preyed on his mind as to cause 
his death. 

At Millburn-tower, Sir Wm. Liston Foulis, 
bart., of Collieston, 

At Madron, aged 90, Miss Sarah Roberts, a 
local celebrity, known generally as “* Little 
Sarah,”’ supposed to have been the smallest 
woman in England, being only two feet ten 
inches high. Dwarfs, asa rule, are deficient in 
intellect, but ‘‘ Little Sarah’’ was quite an excep- 
tion. She was an intelligent woman, and pos- 
sessed of an extraordinary memory—could relate 
the time and manner of every local circumstance 
that had transpired from her childhood to near 
the end of her long life.—Cornish Telegraph. 

At St. Paul’s-churchyard, aged 68, Mr. Robert 
Hambidge, who for upwards of forty-nine years 
faithfully and confidentially served the firm of 
Messrs. Newbery and Sons. 

oon 30, John Roulston, esq., M.D., of Harro- 


ar At Sloane-st., aged 70, Ann, widow of the late 
8. W. Tike, esq., of Thayer-st., cua, he 

At Florence, italy, Thomas Browne, esq., for- 
merly of Great Eastcheap, London. 

At his residence, Northumberland-park, Tot- 
tenham, aged 36, Char. Page, esq. 

At Houston-house, Linlithgowshire, Annabella, 
eldest surviving dau. of Norman Shairp, esq., of 
Houston. 

At Hengrove, near Margate, R. M. Smithett, 


esq. 
"Keoet 40, Godman Jenkyn, eldest surviving son 
of the Rev. John Jenkyn. 

Feb. 23. At Gibson-sq., Islington, Elizabeth, 
wife of Augustus Hailes, esq., and second dau. 
of the late Rev. James Carter Green, of North 
Grimston, in the East-Riding of York. 

At his seat, Roundhay-pk., near Leeds, —- 79, 
Stephen Nicholson, esq. 

At Conway-ter., Longfleet, James Brown, esq., 
formerly Comptroller of H.M.’s Customs at Poole. 

At the Rectory, Great Whelnetham, Frances, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. H. G: Phillips. 

At Little Somerford, aged 50, Susan, wife of 
the Rev. A. Evans, Rector of that parish, and 
only dau. of the late Rev. H. Wightwick. 

At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Elizabeth Jose- 
phine, second dau. of the late John Barton Parr, 
esq., of Newcastle. 

At Ford-place, Stifford, Essex, aged 74, Samuel 
Francis, esq. 

Mr. Joseph Radcliffe Wilson, solicitor, Silver- 
street, Stockton, senior partner of the firm of 
Wilson, Faber, and Wilson, by his own hand. 
Deceased was partner and successor of the late 
Mr. Leonard Raisbeck ; and at the time of his 
death he was Clerk to the Magistrates, as well as 
Town-Clerk. 

At Wolverton-house, Bucks, aged 78, Richard 
Harrison, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 55, Frances, wife 
of Peyton Blakiston, M.D., F.R.S. 
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At Stanley-crescent, Notting-hill, aged 79, 
Anna Frederica, relict of the late John Morris, 
D.D., Rector of Elstree, Herts. 

Maria, wife of the Rev. Wm. Lloyd, Rector of 
Drayton, near Banbury. ‘ : 

At Brooklyn-house, Meriden, Warwickshire, 
aged 45, John Chamberlain, esq., late Capt. in 
the Ist Royal Dragoon Guards, York, . 

Feb. 24. At Warminster, aged 76, Maria, wife 
of Wm. Frowd Seagram, esq. 

At the Rock-house, Old Sodbury, aged 75, Mary 
Susanna, eldest dau. of the late Fiennes Trotman, 
esq., of Siston-court, Gloucestersh., and widow 
of Ponsonby Sheppard, esq., Lieutenant R.N. 

At Howe-st., Edinburgh, aged 73, Thomas 
Hamilton, esq., Architect, R.S.A. 

At Colyton, Narcissa Henrietta, third dau. of 
the late Geo. Eyre Powell, esq., Commander R.N. 

At Dawlish, Devon, aged 67, Jas. Chamness 
Fyler, esq., of Woodlands, Surrey, and Heffleton, 


jorset. 
At Surbiton-hill, Surrey, aged 57, Jos. Sparkes, 


esq. 

“kt the Parade, Poole, Dorset, aged 31, J. B. 
Durell, esq. 

At the Charterhouse, aged 92, Mr. George 
Aked, formerly of Brigg, Lincolnshire. 

At Witton-house, Cheshire, aged 21, Arthur 
Kershaw, esq., second son of the late E. N. Ker- 
shaw, esq., of Heskin-hall, Lancashire. 

At Castle Troy, co. Limerick, Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Jo-eph Matterson, esq. 

At Albert-st., Regent’s-park, aged 58, James 
Harris, esq. 

At Dane’s-inn, Charles Wm. Maugham, B.A. 

Aged 32,'Herrmann Alfred, youngest son of 
E. Sieveking, esq., of Stamford-hill. 

Feb. 25. At Stow’s Hotel, Jersey, aged 54, the 
wife of Joseph Pearse, esq., late of Sydney. 

At Brighton, aged 44, Grace Emma, widow of 
W. F. Webber, esq., of Hamble Cliff, Hants. 

Anne, third dau. of the late Sir Robert Wil- 
liams, and sister of Sir Richard Williams Bul- 
keley, bart., M.P., of Baron-hill, Anglesey. 

At the Bank, Sandwich, aged 68, Elizabeth, 
wife of E. F. Stratton Reader, esq. 

Aged 69, Jane, wife of Thos. Geldard, esq., of 
Newport Grange, near Howden. ’ 
oo Holding, esq., Elm-grove, Kingsclere, 

ants. 

Aged 77, Sarah, wife of Edward Mason, esq., 
Nuneham-villa, St. John’s wood. 

At Clarendon-ter., Notting-hill, aged 73, Maria, 
widow of the late Deputy-Commissary-General 
Auther, 

At Sand-hall, aged 79, Nathaniel Brunyee, esq., 
of Crowle, Lincolnshire. 

Feb. 26. At Torquay, aged 36, Maria Sophia, 
wife of the Rev. John Walcot, Rector of Ribbes- 
ford, Worcestersh., and second dau. of Sir Thos. 
Phillipps, bart., of Middle-hill, in the same county. 

Aged 56, William Wescott, esq., Waterslade, 
Honiton’s Clist. 

Mrs. Drayton, relict of John Drayton, esq., 
merchant, of Lyme Regis, at an advanced age. 

At Suffolk-sq., Cheltenham, aged 69, Col. Chas, 
Graham, C.B., late of the Bengal Horse Ar- 
tillery. 

At Eggington-hall, Derbyshire, aged 23, Ger- 
trude, wife of Sir Henry Every, bart. 

At Osnaburgh-ter., Regent’s-park, Audrey 
Georgiana Anne, wife of Hugh Hill, esq., Q.C. 

Feb. 27. At Southwold, accidentally drowned 
by the upsetting of a life-boat, aged 17, John 

enry, only son of John Thomas Ord, esq., of 
Fornham-house, Bury St. Edmund’s. At the 
same time, aged 18, George Parkyn, only sur- 
viving son of Capt. F. W. Ellis, R.N., of Hill- 
house, Southwold. 

At Eastbourne, Lieut. Edward Baugh. He 
entered the navy October, 1810, was midshipman 
of the ‘Podargus” at the destruction of two 
Danish frigates and two brigs at Lynge, on the 
coast of Norway, in 1812; and of the “ Bellero- 
phon” on the occasion of Napoleon’s surrender ; 
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was lieutenant of the “‘ Thetis,’’ 46, in which fri- 
gate he was wrecked on Cape Frio, in December, 
1830; and from October, 1837, until the close of 
1842, served in the coast-guard, since which time 
he had been on half-pay. 

At his residence, Montagu-villa, Cheltenham, 
Capt. N. J.C. Dunn. As inspecting commander 
of the Waterford district of coast-guard, which 
post he held from December 12, 1820, until 
July, 1832, Commander Dunn rendered such im- 
portant service to the revenue as to cause a posi- 
tive increase to the tobacco duties in that county 
of more than £30,000 per annum. Being re- 
appointed to the coast-guard, June 26, 1835, he 
served successively in the Ballycastle, Donag- 
hadee, and Swords districts, until July 17, 1838 ; 
and, during a year he was employed at Donag- 
hadee, he again effected an augmentation in the 
imports on tobacco, as connected with the port of 
Belfast, of nearly £11,000. His appointments have 
since been—March 18, 1842, tothe ‘‘ Ocean,” 80, 
eg at Sheerness ; and March 28, 1843, and 

une 13, 1845, to the “* Victory,” 100, and ** Royal 
Sovereign” yacht, for the purpose of superin- 
tending the packet establishments at Weymouth 
and Hobb’s Point. 

At Tattershall, aged 56, Langley L. Bankes, 
esq., Solicitor. 

At Sleaford, aged 55, William Foster, esq., 
Solicitor. 

At Hampton-court, Herefordshire, aged 72, 
John Arkwright, esq. 

At Lacey-green, Bucks, aged 88, Sarah, relict 
of Chas. Shard, esq., of Winkfield, Berks. 

At his father’s residence, Richard Fleming, the 
eldest son of R.S. Cahill, esq., of Richmond, 
Surrey. 

Feb. 28. At Rome, aged 67, the Right Hon. 
Hugh Charles, Lord Clifford, of Ugbrook-park, 
Devon. 

At the residence of his son, Henry Hayman, 
esq., Ottery St. Mary, aged 77, Charles Dell Hay- 
man, esq., late of Axminster. 

At Pentonville-road, aged 53, John Robert 
Reay, esq., of Mark-lane, city. 

At the Manse, Old Monkland, Joan Johnston, 
wife of the Rev. Jobn Jchnston. 

At Greenhill, Paisley, aged 77, James Pollock, 


esq. 
“Ke Bath, aged 70, Dowager Lady Kinnaird. 
At his residence, Aree aged 90, Sir Robert 


Campbell, bart., one of the directors of the East 
India Company, and a commissioner for the 
lieutenancy of London. The deceased Baronet 
was born in 1771, and married in 1798 a daughter 
of the well-known Dr. Pasley. He is succeeded 
in his title and estates by Sir John Nicholl Robert 
Campbell, K.C.H., a Major in the East India 
Company’s service. 

Aged 69, Nowell Leny Vallotton, esq., of Rut- 
land-lodge, Addison-road, Kensington. 

At Sinclairton, Kirkcaldy, aged 84, Jas. Sharp, 


a Symonds, esq., of Hyde-st., Winchester. 

Aged 28, John, third son of Mr. Rudolph 
Ackermann, of Regent-st. 

Jan, 30. At Bombay, of malignant small-pox, 
aged 46, Lieut.-Col. Wilmer, H.M.’s 8th Royal 
Irish Hussars, youngest son of the late Dr. Wil- 
mer, M.D., and grandson of the late Dr. Rattray, 
M.D., both of Coventry. Lieut.-Colonel Wilmer 
served with the 16th Lancers throughout the 
campaign in Affghanistan, including the siege 
and capture of Ghuznee (medal), He was also 
present in the action of Maharajpore. He after- 
wards served with the 14th Light Dragoons, 
throughout the sage campaign in 1848-49, in- 
cluding the action of Ramnuggur, passage of the 
Chenab, battles of Chillianwallah and Goojerat, 
pursuit of the enemy across the Jhelum, and of 
the Affghans over the Indus, and through the 
Khyber pass. For his services in the Punjaub he 
received a medal and clasps. This gallant officer 
was likewise employed in the Persian expedi- 
tionary force in 1857, and was present at the 
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bombardment and capture of Mohamreh, and 
subsequent pursuit of the Persian army. On his 
promotion to his present rank, Lieut.-Col. Wilmer 
was transferred from the 14th Light Dragoons to 
the 8th Hussars, and joined that corps on its 
arrival at Bombay about six weeks ago. It may 
be added that in the action of Ramnuggur, when 
the shattered remains of the 14th were retiring 
from the Nullah, Lieut.-Colonel, then Captain 
Wilmer, with characteristic valour and kindness, 
dismounted under a heavy fire to carry off a 
wounded brother officer. On another occasion 
he had a narrow escape when attacked and sur- 
rounded by mountain robbers, when Lieutenant 
Inverarity was murdered. 

Lately, Miss Blane, of May Fair, who leaves 
£80,000 to her elder brother, in trust of charitable 
uses, without any specification ; £200 a-year to 
her hall-porter, who was present when she made 
her will; while but £25 a-year is left to her four 
nieces, who are in indifferent circumstances, and 
with whom she maintained as amicable an inter- 
course during life as a penurious person could 
maintain with her nearest relatives. 

At St. Kitt’s, aged 24, Mr. J. R. Elsey, the 
young and able naturalist of the North Australian 
expedition. Mr. Elsey, being attacked with 
blood-spitting while describing his journey and 
his treasures at the Geographical Society, London, 
had gone to St. Kitt’s for the restoration of his 
h-alth. Before he had been on this island a week, 
he sent home for the British Museum a collection 
of specimens. Fever came on, and he died, lite- 
rally in service, after a few days’ sickness. 

Marchi. At Clevedon, Somersetsh., aged 89, 
Wm. Fry, esq. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law, John 
Masterman, esq., Leyton, Essex, aged 70, Char- 
lotte, dau. of the late Robert Harris, esq., of 
Hackney, Middlesex. 

At Camberwéll, aged 64, Edward Younge, esq., 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, and 
Clerk of Enrolments in Chancery. 

At Horbury-cresc., Ladbroke-sq., Nottinghill, 
Moses Gomes Silva, esq., late of Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

At Uxbridge, aged 89, Charlotte, widow of the 
late Wm. Heron, esq. 

March 2. In Queen-sq., Bloomsbury, Sarah 
Harriet, widow of the Rev. Geo. Wm. Hall, D.D., 
formerly Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and Canon of Gloucester Cathedral. 

At Paris, suddenly, Kenneth John White, B.A., 
only surviving son of the late Gen. Martin White, 
H.E.I.C.S. 

Aged 83, Ann, relict of the late James Olliver, 
esq., of Pound-house, Angmering. 

At Dover, aged 62, John Wood, esq., of Melton- 
hall, Suffolk, Coroner for the Liberty of St. Ethel- 
dred, an office held by the family since 1753. 

Mrs. Bartilemore, of Castleton-hall, Rochdale, 
Lancashire. 

At Chichester, aged 67, James P. Hayllar, esq. 

At Honington Vicarage, Lincolnshire, aged 75, 
Harriet Brooke, wife of the Rev.'T. H. Coles, D.D. 

At Roseacre, near Maidstone, Kent, aged 67, 
Ralph Dennis, esq. 

At Bath, aged 64, Elisha Tupper, esq., of Haute- 
Ville-house, in the Island of Guernsey. 

At West Monkton, aged 93, Wm. Loveless, esq. 

At his residence, Buckingham-place, Clifton, 
Bristol, Edward Jarrett Ransford, esq. 

At Rome, aged 29, Francis Babington Tussaud, 
only son of Joseph and Elizabeth Tussaud, and 
grandson of the late Madame Tussaud, Baker-st., 
Portman-square, R.1.P. 

March 3. At Plymouth, John Hele, esq., Sur- 
geon, of Ashburton. 

At her residence, Rue de Londres, Paris, 
aged 84, Lavinia, widow of the Rev. Edward 
Forster, Chaplain to the Embassy. 

At his residence, Vellore, Bath, aged 78, Gen. 
Augustus Andrews, C.B., of the Madras Army. 

At Belle-Vue-cottage, Holloway, London, 
aged 57, Leonard Wm. Elen, esq. 
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At Mistley-hall, Mistley, Essex, aged 69, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Robert Everett Page, esq. 

At the residence of her son, Mr. J. C. Tuckwell, 
Allington, near Devizes, aged 89, Mary, relict of 
W. Tuckwell, esq. 

William Kraeutler, esq., of Cornwall-terrace, 
Regent’s-park. 

In Glocester-pl., Hyde-park-gardens, aged 89, 
Mary Elizabeth Jane, widow of Lucius O’Brien, 
esq., formerly in the Royal Artillery, and of 
Cratloe-house, co. Clare, Ireland. 

At Gresham Rectory, Norfolk, aged 24, Harriet 
Louisa, wife of the Rev. Arthur Dewing Spurgin, 
Rector of Gresham, and eldest dau. of C. R. 
ee esq., of Hargrave-lodge, Stanstead, 

ssex. 

In Bland ford-sq., St.Marylebone, James Mudie, 
esq., late of Venice. 

At Putney, aged 78, Wm. Scudamore Dacie, 
esq., Solicitor, of King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-st. 

At Bruges, aged 58, Henry Gabriel Goldney, 
esq. 

In Dorset-sq., Regent’s-pk., aged 60, Rebecca, 
wife of John Oliver Hanson, esq. 

At her residence, Vineyard-house, Richmond, 
Surrey, Elizabeth Streater Halford, widow of 
Carteret John Halford, esq. 

At his seat, Ballynagarde, co. Limerick. aged 74, 
John Croker, esq. 

March 4. At Kelstone, near Southampton, 
aged 76, Sophia, widow of John Trower, esq., 
formerly of Weston-grove, Hants, and Bruns- 
wick-terrace, Brighton. 

At Hopton-hall, aged 6, Ella Hanway, youngst. 
dau. of Vice-Adm. Sir Jas. H. Plumridge, K.C.B. 

At Norton, near Malton, Mark Foulis, esq., of 
West Heslerton, a Magistrate of the North- 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

At Himtercomb, Oxon, aged 42, Thomas, 
third son of the late Wm. Cozens, esq., of East 
Hendred, Berks. 

At Graig-yr-Halen, Menai-bridge, aged 90, 
Mrs. Daviés Griffith, sister to the late Sir John 
Williams, bart., of Bodelwyddan, Flintshire, and 
aunt to the present Sir John Hay Williams, bart. 

Frances, wife of the Rev. John Penrose, of 
Exmouth. 

At Arnold-house, Hammersmith, aged 28, 
Emma, wife of Dr. White. 

At his residence, Sinclair-cottage, Bromley, 
Kent, aged 54, Henry Moyce, *~ 

March 5. At his residence, Jersey, aged 73, 
Major George Simmons. He commenced and 
ended his career in the old 95th Rifle Corps (now 
the Rifle Brigade), with which he served from 
1809 to 1838, including all the attacks and en- 
gagements in which that gallant regiment dis- 
tinguished itself from the commencement to the 
end of the Peninsular war and the campaign of 
Waterloo. He bore on his breast the medals for 
the Peninsula (with 8 clasps) and Waterloo. 

At his residence, Hartley Wintney, Hants, 
aged 64, Nathaniel Hooper, esq., late of the 
Temple, London, and of Richmond, Surrey. 

At Hertford, Sarah, second dau. of the late 
John Smith, esq., of Harold’s park, Waltham- 
abbey, Essex. : 

At the residence of his father, aged 27, Lieut. 
John James Douglas, R.M.L.I., second son of 
Com. John Douglas, R N. 

At Enfield, aged 64, George Lifford Smartt, 


esq. 

“Kt Bath, aged 80, Frances, wife of Richard 
Thorold, esq., of Wealsly-house, Great Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

At his residence, Albury-villas, Clifton-ville, 
Brighton, aged 72, John Rickards, esq., late of 
St. John’s-wood, Regent’s-park, London. 

In Hereford-road, north, Paddington, Fanny 
Tucker, wife of John Tooke, esq. 

At her residence, South-hill-terrace, Toxteth- 
park, Liverpool, Frances, relict of Anthony 
Molyneux, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 77, John Brock Walbancke, 


esq. 
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At Dane-gate-cottage, Rotherfield, Sarah, 
relict of Timothy Hickmott, esq., of Strawberry- 
hill, Sussex. x 

At Wargrave-court, Berks, aged 73, Miss Jane 
Margaret Holmes, late of Caroline-pl., Mecklen- 
burgh-sq. : 

March 6. At South Barrow, aged 85, Caroline, 
widow of Gen. Samuel Brown. f 

At the Glebe, Blackheath, aged 75, Eliza, 
widow of Alderman William Hunter, of London. 

At Hoddesdon, Herts, aged 29, Henry L., 
second son of the late William Horley, esq. 

At Bedford, James Addison, esq., formerly of 
Burnham, Essex. 

At Canterbury, aged 65, Henry Cooper, esq. 

March7. At Derwent-lodge, Hounslow, aged 
57, Susannah, wife of James Chamberlain, esq., 
late of Oswestry, Salop. : 

At Bromley College, Kent, aged 82, Ann, widow 
of the Rev. Francis Whitfield. 

In Paris, aged 70, Charlotte, wife of Edward 
Hewish Adams, of Exeter. 

At Belle Vue, near Hennebon, France, aged 
82, Jane, relict of the late Lieut.-Col. Foster, 
Commandant of Delhi, East Indies. 

Aged 29, Emma Waldegrave, third dau. of the 
Rev. R. W. Packer, Rector of Woodton. 

At Ashill, Mary, relict of James Oldfield, esq., 
of Harrow-on-the-Hill, and mother of Henry 
Oldfield, esq. 

Aged 40, ‘Thomas Frederick Nash, esq., of Great 
Chesterford. 

At Chetnole, aged 67, R. Guppy, esq. 

In Camden-sq., aged 63, Anne, wife of Henry 
William Lord, esq. 

March 8. At Sudbury, aged 80, Mr. William 
Hibble. He was a midshipman on board the 
* Venerable,” 74, Admiral Duncan, at the battle 
of Camperdown, on the 11th of October, 1797. 
In July, 1801, he was again engaged on board 
the same ship with the French and Spanish 
fleets at the battle of Algesiras. After the peace 
of 1801 he was discharged, and in 1803 enlisted 
in the Essex Militia, was made sergeant, and 
placed, in 1814, on the staff of that regiment, 
and after a few years rewarded with a pension 
for life. 

In York-pl., Portman-sq., Elizabeth, wife of 
E. H. Baily, B.A. 

At Milsted, aged 68, Charlotte, wife of Sir John 
Maxwell Tylden, and only surviving dau. of the 
late Sir Robert Synge, bart. 

At Teignmouth, aged 60, Sir John Haggerston, 
bart., of Ellingham, Northumberland. ; 

At Wisbeck, aged 71, Anne, third surviving 
dau. of the late Charles Littlewood, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 36, Lieut. B. H. Crane, 
of the Indian Navy. 

At Brighton, Jane, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Cooke. 

At Cobham, Surrey, aged 73, Charles Power 
Brown, esq. 

March 9. At Auckland-castle, after three days’ 
illness, the Hon. Caroline Sophia, wife of the 
Right Rev. Charles Longley, Lord Bishop of 
Durham. She was the eldest dau. of the first 
Lord Congleton, formerly Sir Henry Brooke 
Parnell, bart. 

At Drumconda-castle, near Dublin, Elizabeth 
Douglas Trotter, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
William Dick, of Prestonfield, Edinburgh, bart., 
rea - Lieut.-General Sir Duncan M’Gregor, 


At Woodhurst, near Godstone, Charlotte Do- 
rothy, wife of Major-Gen. Robert Martin Leake, 
and only dau. of the Rev. John Longe, late Vicar 
of Coddenham and Crowfield. 

At the Vicarage, Knaresborough, aged 89, 
Agnes, widow of the Rev. Miles Jackson, late of 
Whitby, and only sister of the late Rev. John 
Fawcett, of Carlisle. 

At Ashleigh-house, Taunton, C. Stirling, esq., 
late of Hampden, South Australia. 

Aged 73, Margaret, relict of G. H. Dansey, 
esq., of Ludlow, Salop. 
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At the residence of his daughter, Mrs. Henry 
Morse, Gloucester-ter., Campden-hill, Kensing- 
ton, aged 75, Major-Gen. Joseph Walker, R.M.L.I. 

At Teignmouth, Devon, Edw. Dering Walker, 
esq., M.D., eldest surviving son of the late John 
Walker, esq., of New Romney. 

At Warrington, aged 77, Martha, relict of Wm. 
Burdett, esq., of that place. 

In Bayham-terr., Camden-town, aged 63, Lieut. 
John Conjuit, R.N. 

At the Greenlands, Caterham, Surrey, aged 86, 
Miss Anne Judith Buckstone, aunt of John B. 
Buckstone, esq., Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 

At his residence, Cambrian-road, Richmond, of 
bronchitis, aged 75, John Sloper, esq., late of 
Clapham-park, Surrey. 

At the Weighbridge, near Faversham, aged 
88, Sarah, relict of Thomas Abbott, esq. 

At his residence, Breck-road, Everton, Liver- 
pool, Hugh Duckworth, esq. 

At his residence, Belle Vue, Reading, E. C. 
Davies, esq. 

March 10. In Berkeley-sq., Lady George 
Paget. She was the dau. of the late Sir Arthur 
Paget, formerly Governor of Chelsea Hospital, 
and was married to her only cousin, Lord George 
Paget, in 1854. 

At the Rectory, Sutton St.Nicholas, Herefordsh., 
aged 55, Ann, widow of the Rev. Christopher 
Jones, M.A., Custos of the College, Hereford, 
and Vicar of Canon Pyon. 

At the Rectory, Penmaen, Glamorgansh., Lucy, 
wife of the Rev. Edward K. James, and dau. of 
the late John Holland, esq., of Clapham-common, 
Surrey. 

At Edinburgh, Jane Catharine Pearson, wife 
of Capt. James Dirom, R.N. 

At Maddington, aged 86, Henry Atkins, esq. 

At Glasgow, aged 62, James Stanislaus Bell, 


esq. 
"he Upper Gower-st., aged 86, Margaret, relict 
of John Crichton, esq. 

At Hayward’s-heath, on her way to Brighton, 
aged 66, Anna Maria, widow of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Henry Jeffreys. 

Aged 29. Henrietta Maria, wife of Jonathan 
Mellor, a1. of Gnat-bank, near Rochdale. 

~ aa urgh, William Marshall, esq., gold- 
smith. 

At Notley-abbey, Bucks, aged 73, Arabella, 
relict of John Reynolds, esq. 

In Brunswick-pl., Brixton-hill, d 75, Mr. 
Francis Williams, for more than thirty years a 
faithful officer of the House of Commons. 

March 11. At Whitley-abbey, Coventry, the 
Hon. Caroline Hood, widow of Col. the Hon. 
Francis Wheler Hood, who in command of the 
3rd Foot Guards, was killed, March 2nd, 1814, in 
action with the French on the heights of Aire, 
in Gascony, during the Peninsular war; and 
mother of the late Samuel Viscount Hood; and 
also of Lieut.-Col. Francis Grosvenor Hood, of 
the 3rd battalion Grenadier Guards, who, after 
highly ys or pa himself at the battle of the 
Alma, was killed in the trenches before Sebas- 
topol, on October 18, 1854. The Hon. Caroline 
— was a dau. of Sir Andrew Snape Hammond, 

rt. 

At Marston-house, Northamptonsh., aged 38, 
Annie, wife of the Rev. Charles Wright, of Hill 
Top, Lancashire. 

In Eaton-sq., Harriet, wife of Adm. Sir John 
West, K.C.B. 

At Highbury, at an advanced age, Susannah, 
relict of Henry Stanley, esq., solicitor, of Billeri- 
cay, Essex. 

At Ben Rhyding, near Otley, aged 21, Charles 
Albert Leatham, esq., of Cleveland-lawn, Mid- 
dlesbrough, and Gunnerton, son-in-law of Joseph 
Pease, esq., of Darlington, and brother-in-law of 
John Bright, esq., M.P. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, at an advanced age, 
Maria, eldest dau. of the late Edmund Harwick 
Chadd, ., of St. German’s, Norfolk. 

At Croxdale-hall, aged 41, Maria, widow of the 
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Rev. James Dalton, Incumbent of Croft, Dar- 
lington. 

At Gunsgreen, George Home, esq. 

In Blomfield-road, Maida-hill, aged 70, William 
Cotton, esq., of the Audit Office, Somerset-house, 
son of the late Rev. William Cotton, Vicar of 
Ch cheley, Bucks. 

At the Abbey-cottage, Old Windsor, Berks, 
aged 83, Thomas Gatliff, esq., late of Leeds, 
Yorkshire. 

At New-lodge, Sherrington, Bucks, Marianne, 
wife of Geo. Cheesman, esq 

At Blenheim, after a few days’ illness, aged 
15 months, Charles Ashley Spencer Churchill, 
youngest child of the Duke of Marlborough. 

At Greenwich Hospital, aged 67, George Mit- 
ford Monk, R.N., Lieut.-Superintendent of the 
Royal Hospital Schools. 

At Southsea, aged 66, Robert Shean, M.D., 
late of the 7th Royal Fusiliers. 

At Bath, aged 70, Joseph Dixon, esq., late of 
the War Office. 

March 12. At the house of her sister-in-law, 
Trafalgar-pl., Stoke, Devonport, Harriet Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. W. Milton, M.A., Incum- 
bent of New Radford, Nottingham, having two 
days previously given birth to a dau., who sur- 
vived but four hours. 

At the Elms, Cheltenham, Simpson Hicks 
Ricketts, Commander R. N., youngest son of the 
late Sir Robert Ricketts, bart. 

At Shepherd’s-bush, Thomas Curling, esq., for- 
merly surgeon at Steyning, Sussex, eldest son of 
the late Thos. Oakley Curling, esq., Shuart, Isle 
of Thanet, Kent. 

At Medina-villas, Brighton, aged 77, Eliza, 
widow of William Lowe, esq., of Montague-st., 
Russell-sq., and Tanfield-court, Inner Temple. 

At his residence, Eaton-pl., south, Lieut.-Gen. 
John Williams Aldred, late of the 60th Rifles. 

At Eaton Mascot, Salop, Major Arthur Chas. 
Williams, late of the Queen’s 9th Lancers. 

At Cheltenham, aged 78, Geo. McLean, esq. 

At his residence, Hadley-house, James Agg 
Gardner, esq., Lord of the Manor of Cheltenham. 

Suddenly, at Grange-house, Burntisland, John 
Young, esq., of Grange. 

At Barnstaple, at the residence of her sister, 
Miss Nott, aged 50, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
John Pyke, Rector of Paracombe, and chairman 
of the Barnstaple Board of Guardians. 

March 13. After an illness of many years, 
Margaret, wife of Jas. Douglas Stoddart Douglas, 
esq., of Chilston-park. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Devonport, aged 16, 
Arthur Cavendish, midshipman H. M. 8S. ‘‘ Eu- 
ryalus,” third son of Mr. and Lady Louisa Ca- 
vendish. 

At the Whim-house, Peeblesshire, Alexander 
Brodie, esq., author of a “‘ History of the Roman 
Government,” and other works. ; 

At Brompton, Janet Genevieve, wife of the 
Rev. Williams Sabine, M.A., Rector of Hotham, 
Yorkshire, .and youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Jobn Homfray, M.A., F.A.S., Rector of Sutton 

At Parkland, Bradninch, aged 83, Mrs. Lin- 
nington, relict of R. Linnington, esq., of Barn- 
staple. 

At Ampthill-house, Bedfordshire, aged 24, An- 
netta Jemima Kerr, youngest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Lyon, K.C.B., G.C.H. 

At Howley-place-villas, Maida-hill, aged 75, 
Chas. Henry Christian Lang, M.D. 

At College-green, Rochester, on a visit to her 
sister, Caroline Harvey, wife of Stephen Mathias, 
esq., Fishguard, Pembrokeshire, and dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Boys, Royal Marines. 

At his residence, Crayland-house, Greenhithe, 
Kent, aged 74, Francis Octavius Bedford, esq. 

March 14. At Alverstoke, Hants, aged 29, 
John Henry Bullock, esq., eldest son of the late 
Major Henry Bullock, Ist Life Guards. 

At Victoria-cottage, East Cowes-park, Isle of 
Wight, aged 74, Geo. Kerr Butcher, late Capt. in 
Her Majesty’s 11th Light Dragoons. 
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At Rhyllen, St. Asaph, Harriett Mary, wife of 
the Rev. W. H. Owen, M.A., and only surviving 
sister of the late Mrs. Hemans. 

At Killerton, aged 43, Lydia Dorothea, eldest 
dau. of Sir Thos. Dyke Acland, bart. 

At Ottery St. Mary, aged 63, William Sparkes 
Tinney, esq., Surgeon. 

At Cheltenham, aged 74, Elizabeth, relict of - 
J. Pyrke, esq., of Dean-hall, Glocestershire. 

At Rutland-gate, aged 3, Mary Fitz Clarence, 
fourth dau. of the Lady Augustus Fitz Clarence. 

At Kimbolton, Huntingdonsh., aged 83, Ben- 
jamin Welstead, esq. 

At Kingsbridge, Devon, Elizabeth Brooking, 
widow of Chas. Lang, esq., of H.M.’s Dockyards, 
and eldest dau. of the late Rev. William Evans, 
of Ford. 

At his house, Porchester-ter., Hyde-pk., Eliza- 
beth, wife of Lieut.-Col. Hay, late of the Cara- 
bineers. 

At Faringdon, Berks, aged 68, Ann, eldest and 
only surviving dau. of the late Wm. Ward, esq., 
of Faringdon. 

Aged 75, Rebecca, widow of Samuel Shaen, esq., 
of Crix, Hatfield, Peveril, Essex. 

At Court-pl., Iffley, near Oxford, Susanna. wife 
of Henry Walsh, esq. 

March 15. At St. Austell, aged 85, Pete: Clymo, 


esq. 

At East-Gate, Warwick, aged $2, Catherine, 
= of George Cattell Greenway, esq., of War- 
wick. 

At Chesterfield, aged 60, Ann, relict of William 
Waller, esq., town-clerk of the borough of Ches- 
terfield. 

At Westbourne-pl., Eaton-sq., aged 53, Major- 
Gen. Frederick Chas. Griffiths. 

At Hopton-hall, aged 7, Lily Frances, youngest 
surviving dau. of Vice-Adm. Sir James H. Plum- 
ridge, K.C.B. 

At his residence, St. James’s-ter., Regent’s-pk., 
William Broder, esq. 

At Woodstock, T. F. Morris, esq., Solicitor. 

At Peckham Rye, Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late Vincent Figgins. 

At Hatton-castle, Aberdeenshire, N. B., Garden 
Duff, esq., of Hatton. 

At Askern, Yorkshire, aged 79, Susannah, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Stopford, M.A., 
Rector of Loughborough, Lincolnsh. 

Aged 60, Henry Tilsley, esq., of Rock-hill, 
Chipping Norton, Oxon. 

March16. At Rushbrooke-pk., Suffolk, Violette 
Emily, wife of Major Rushbrooke. 

At Woodside, Halifax, Martha, third dau. of 
the late Jonathan Akroyd, esq., and second sur- 
viving sister of Edward Akroyd, esq., M.P. 

At Bessel’s-green, near Sevenoaks, Kent, 
aged 75, Abraham Peat, esq. 

At Courland-ter., Wandsworth-road, London, 
aged 86, Isabella, relict of the late Joshua Senior, 
esq., of Sandyford, near Glasgow. 

At Kensington-gore, Frederick Edw., youngest 
son of the late Right Hon. Sir George H. Rose. 

At Elm-grove, Peckham, Surrey, aged 72, 
Frederick Farrand. 

Grace Emily, wife of Edward Loder, esq., of 
No. 43, Cambridge-ter., Hyde-park. 

At Urmstone-cottage, Alpha-place, St. John’s- 
wood, Geo. Lyford Salter, esq. 

At his residence, No. 39, Hamilton-terrace, St. 
John’s-wood, aged 78, Thos. Parkinson, esq. 

At Weybridge, aged 73, Anne, wife of Hen. 
Rooke, esq. 

March 17. At hia residence, The Elms, Derby, 
aged 29, Samuel Poyser, esq. 

Aged 61, Col. Sir John Montagu Burgoyne, 
bart., late Grenadier Guards, of Sutton-park, 
Bedfordshire. 

At the Terrace, Ilford, Essex, aged 67, William 
Oldaker, esq. 

At his residence, Suffolk-villa, South Norwood, 
aged 84, John Lockie, esq. 

At Clarendon-villas, Pittville, Cheltenham, 
aged 55, James Hunter Hulme, esq., son of the 
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late James Hulme, esq., of Russell-sq., London, 
and Hulme, Lancashire. 

At Tenterden, aged 64, Anne, widow of William 
Waterman, esq. 

At his residence, Stamford-house, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, aged 58, James Lees, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 84, John Stone, esq., for 
many years a solicitor at Tunbridge Wells. 

At Warwick-villas, Addison-road, Kensington, 
aged 53, Eliza, relict of David Thomas, esq., of 
Pwllywrach, Glamorganshire. 

March 18. At Hampton, near Bath, Rosa 
Caroline, dau. of the late George Townshend 
Browne, esq., of Elmhurst-villa, Hampton, and 
Westport, Ireland, and granddau. of the late 
Col. Arthur Browne, M.P. for the county of 
Mayo, Ireland, and youngest son of the first 
Ear! of Altomont. 

At Exeter, aged 89, Susan Stukes, relict of the 
Rev. John Clapp, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and Vicar of Long Benton, Northumber- 
land, and dau. of the late Rev. John Hoblyn, 
M.A., Vicar of Newton St. Cyres. 

At the house of her dau., Mrs. Bidgood, 
Carlton-hill-villas, Upper Holloway, aged 79, 
Ann, widow of Samuel Goodman, esq., Solicitor, 
formerly of Hackney. 

At his residence, Ipswich, aged 49, James 
Curling, esq., formerly of Albert-sq., Clapham, 
and Lower Thames-st., London. 

At Cumberland-terr., Regent’s-park, aged 34, 
Sophia Caroline, wife of W. Castle Smith, esq. 
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At his house, Northumberland-st., Strand, aged 
74, George Kimber Tucker, esq. 

At Woburn-pl., Ellen Anne, fourth surviving 
dau. of the late Thomas Carr, esq., of the Inner 
Temple and Tavistock-pl. 

At Holland-pl., North Brixton, aged 91, John 
Micklem Hansom, esq. 

March 19. Aged 69, Martha Sarah, wife of 
James Field, M.D., Kew-road, Richmond. 

At Strand, Anne Elizabeth, widow of Mr. 
Edward Evans, of Great Queen-st., Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. 

Suddenly, aged 70, John Bird, esq., of 32, 
Montpellier-sq., Brompton. 

At Oak-Wood-cottage, near Chichester, aged 
42, John Vickers, late Engineer, R.N. 

March 20. At his house, at Reading, Henry 
Lowry Barnwell, esq., youngest son of the late 
Charles Frederick Barnwell, esq., of Woburn-pl., 
London, and of the British Museum. 

In London, at the house of her brother, Lord 
Saltoun, the Hon. Mary Eleanor Fraser, eldest 
dau. of the late Hon. William Fraser. 

At Addlestone, Surrey, aged 70, D. G. Prety- 


man, esq. 

At Sherborne-castle, Dorsetshire, aged 84, Wm. 
Wingfield Baker, esq., of Orsett-hall. 

At Norfolk-terr., Brighton, aged 59, James 
Wooldridge, esq., of the Stock Exchange. 

At his residence, Stockwell-common, aged 75, 
Charles Farebrother, esq., Alderman of Lime- 
street Ward. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
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164 
171 
197 
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PRICE OF CORN. 


Average 
of Six 
Weeks. 

Week ending 

Mar. 13. 


Barley. 

s. d. 

36 3 

86 6 | 


& 4. 
45 5 


}as 3 | 


&. 


22 


23 


Oats. 


Beans. 
se. d. 
88 5 
37 11 


Peas. 
s. d. 
40 10 
| 41 2 


Rye. 
a & 
32 9 


31 3 | 


d. 
11 


3 | 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Manz. 22. 
Hay, 2/7. 15s. to 37. 12s.—Straw, 11. 6s. to 17. 10s.—Clover, 41. Os. to 57. Os. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


seeee.38 6d. to 48. Od. 
sevescceecs 48. 40. to Se. Od. 
. Od. to 4s. 8d. 

8s. Od. to 3s. 10d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Mar, 22. 


COAL-MARKET, Mar, 22. 


Best Wallsend, per ton, 14s. 9d. to 17s. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow 
WOOL, Down Tegs, per lb., 15d. to 


Other sorts, 12s. to 14s. 6d. 
56s. Od. Petersburgh Y. C., 57s. Od. 
163d. Leicester Fleeces, 13d. te 14d. 


Combings, 10d. to 12d. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From Feb. 23 to Mar, 22, inclusive. 





Thermometer. 
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cldy. silght rn. 
fai 
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cldy.snw.cldy. 
do. hvy. snow 
snow, cloudy 
heavy snow 
fair, cloudy * 
snow 

rain, snow 
fair, snow, rain 


do. do. cloudy 









































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


fair, cldy.snow 
do. snow, rain 
do. 

do. 

heavy rain 
fair, hvy. rain 
do. do. 
cloudy, do. 
do. do. 

fair, cloudy 
rain, do. 





fair, do. 


foggy, fair 
do. do. 








New Bank 


3 per 
Cent. Stock. 


India 
Stock. 


Ex. Bills. 


£1,000. 
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224 
221 
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2264 
226 
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226 
225% 





Shut. 











222 
2224 


224 


222 
221 
Shut. 








34 pm. 





37 pm. 
39 pm. 
41 pm. 
42 pm. 
39 pm. 
39 pm. 





41 pm. 
40 pm. 





42 pm. 
40 pm. 
40 pm. 
39 pm. 
42 pm. 





41 pm. 


















































42 pm. 
42 pm. 
40 pm. 
36 pm. 
35 pm. 
35 pm. 
37 pm. 
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